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N. Y. ORCHESTRAS 
TO RENEW PLAYERS’ 
WAGE AGREEMENT 


Plans for Next Season’s Ac- 
tivity in Offices of Philhar- 
monic and Symphony So- 
ciety Guarantee Continued 
Existence as Individual Or- 
ganizations—Expiration of 
Two-Year Contract Agree- 
ment with Musicians Sees 
Managements Preparing to 
Renew Same Wage-Scale— 
Report of Muck as Candi- 
date for Symphony Dis- 
credited — Toscanini 
Rumored for Half-Season 





EW YORK’S orchestral situation 

for next season has been cleared 
of some of its uncertainty by the fact 
that the two major orchestras are pre- 
paring to renew their contracts indi- 
vidually with their players at the old 
wage agreement, “automatically” ex- 
tended for one more year. This dis- 
poses for the time being of the rumour 
that the New York Philharmonic and 
the Symphony Society might merge 
forces for the coming season. Both 
orchestras were reported last week as 
preparing to accede to the union scale 
of players’ salaries for another year, and 
as projecting their schedules and tours 
for the coming season. 

The possibility of a merger of New 
York’s two orchestras has faded to the 
vanishing point, but as the extension of 
the players’ agreement is only for one 
season, next spring may bring a revival 
of this proposal. 

The matter of conductors for next sea- 
son, so far as public announcement of 
plans is concerned, is still hanging in 
the air. Not for several years has 
there been greater piquing of interest as 
to the personalities that will guide New 
York’s major orchestras in the follow- 
ing season. The resignation of Walter 
Damrosch, except for guest appearances 
and those in the young people’s series, 
and the definite acceptance by Otto 
Klemperer of the musical directorship in 
the new Berlin National Opera, have 
made the New York Symphony’s program 
particularly enigmatic. 

Fritz Busch, of the Dresden Opera, 
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CHICAGOANS EAGER 
TO HAIL STOKOWSKI 


Vociferous Welcome Is Given Con- 
ductor of Philadelphia Orchestra 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Intense excitement 
was added to this week’s concert events 
in Chicago with the appearance of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, on Wednesday 
evening, when Leopold Stokowski re- 
ceived an overwhelming ovation in 
Orchestra Hall. His program contained 
Handel’s Overture in D Minor and six 
selections from the “Water Music;” the 
Chorale Prelude: “Ich Ruf zu Dir” of 
Bach, and this composer’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor; the “Nuages” and 
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WALTER GIESEKING 


Pianist, Who Is Nearing the Close of His Second Season in America. 


(See Page 27) 





Boston Is First City in World to Look 
at Respighi'’s Devout “Church Windows 





OSTON, Feb. 28.—A notable event 

at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 25 and 26, was the 
world premiére of Respighi’s “Vetrate 
di Chiesa” (“Church Windows”). Mr. 
Respighi was present. For the rest of 
the program, Serge Koussevitzky 
brought forth compositions of pleasing 
interest not heard within recent years 
at Boston Symphony concerts. The 
program contained “The Swan of 
Tuonela” by Sibelius; Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Sadko,” and the “Enigma” Varia- 
tions of Elgar. 

The “Church Windows” is a suite of 
four impressions for orchestra, with the 
following designations: “La Fuga in 
Egitto” (“The Flight into Egypt”); 
“San Michele Arcangelo” (“The Arch- 
angel Michael”); “Il Mattutino di 
Santa Chiara” (“The Matin of St. 
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Claire”); “San Gregorio Magno” (“St. 
Gregory the Great’’). 

This Suite, composed in the summer 
of 1926, is still in manuscript. The four 
Impressions, or Preludes, were sug- 
gested to the composer by the sight of 
stained-glass windows seen in various 
churches in Italy. 

The window, “The Flight into Egypt,” 
is a representation of the little caravan 
on a starry night carrying the Treasure 
of the World. “The Archangel Michael” 
depicts Michael, with flaming sword in 
hand, driving the rebellious angels from 
heaven. “The Matin of St. Claire” tells 
how St. Claire, being gravely sick and 
lamenting that she could not attend the 
matin at the church of Portiuncula, was 
transported miraculously so that she 
could take part in the services. “St. 
Gregory the Great” pictures him clothed 
in pontifical vestments, represented in 
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ARCHITECTS NAMED 
TO DRAW PLANS OF 
NEW METROPOLITAN 


Benjamin Morris and Joseph 
Urban to Be Designers of 
New Fifty-seventh Street 
Opera House, According to 
Official Announcement by 
Otto H. Kahn—Plans to Be 
Submitted to the Board of 
Directors in Three Months’ 
Time and Actual Building 
to Proceed Forthwith — 
Structure to Be Designed 
on Modern American Lines 
—Study to Be Made of 
World’s Best Opera Houses 


| got grege WISTAR MORRIS 
will be the architect, and Joseph 
Urban the associate architect of the 
new Metropolitan Opera House, to 
be built on Fifty-seventh Street 
between Eighth and Ninth avenues. 
The announcement was made by Otto 
H. Kahn, chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Directors, on Saturday, 
just prior to his sailing for Europe 

The decision was reached by the Com- 
mittee on Architecture of the Board 
of Directors a week before the offi- 
cial announcement was made. Mr. 
Kahn has stipulated that Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Urban have their plans ready 
in three months, at the time of his re- 
turn. when they will be considered by 
the directors and anv changes made that 
seem necessary. The actual building 
work will then proceed so that the thea- 
ter will be ready for occupancy by the 
fall of 1929. 

Mr. Morris is one of the most promi 
nent American architects. He came 
from Portland, Ore., the son of a Mis 
sionarv Bishov of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. He studied at Trinity College, at 
Columbia and at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. He has designed many 
important buildings, including the 
Cunard Building, the Morgan Memorial 
in Hartford, the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, just completed at Wall and 
Pearl streets, and the annex to Morgan 
Library. He has been selected for his 
proven ability to combine beauty of line 
with the modern steel construction. 

Mr. Urban has already made notabie 
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CONGRESS FESTIVAL 
WORKS ANNOUNCED 


Gilbert and Respighi Novelties to Be 
Brought Out at Capital 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The next Fes- 
tival of Chamber Music to be held in 
the Library of Congress under the pro- 
visions of the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation will take place from 
April 27 to 30, it is announced. 

The opening program, for which 
Henry F. Gilbert has been commissioned 
to write a work, will be devoted to com- 
positions for a chamber orchestra, con- 
dueted by Hans Kindler; it will include 
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WASHINGTON PUBLIC WELCOMES VISITORS 





Cincinnati Forces, Respighi 
and Rachmaninoff Are 
Applauded 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony, under the conductorship 
of Fritz Reiner, was presented on Feb. 
19, in the last of the series of concerts 
which have been given under the man- 
agement of Katie Wilson-Greene, in the 
Memorial Continental Hall. The fine 
work of the orchestra showed to greai 
advantage under the leadership of Mr. 
Reiner, who conducted the Philadelphia 
Orchestra about a month ago in this 
city. The program included Smetana’s 
Overture to “The Bartered Bride” and 
Barték’s First Suite for Orchestra, Op. 
3, which stood out in the program as 


perhaps the most enjoyable of all the 
numbers. Stravinsky’s “Song of_ the 
Nightingale” was substituted for Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zarasthus- 
tra.” Casella’s “Italia” Rhapsody closed 
the program. ‘ 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a piano re- 
cital at Poli’s Theater on the afternoon 
of Fe>. 21, to a capacity audience. Sev- 
eral weeks before the concert the entire 
house was sold out. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
seemed superb in the two first numbers 
of the program, the Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 26, and Schumann’s “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques.” Other numbers were by 
Brahms, Chopin, Medtner, Liszt, and the 
performer. Upon urgent demand the 
artist played his C Sharp Minor Prelude 
at the close of the concert as an encore. 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene was the local man- 
ager. 

Ottorino Respighi was presented in a 
recital of his own works at the Library 
of Congress Chamber Music Auditorium 
under the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation on Feb. 21, with Elsa Re- 
spighi, mezzo-soprano, and the Lenox 
String Quartet assisting. The program 
included the Sonata in B Minor for vio- 
lin and piano, beautifully rendered by 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn, and the composer. 
The “Quartetto Dorico,” in one move- 
ment, was beautifully played by the 
Lenox Quartet. Songs with piano ac- 
companiment included the “Italian Folk- 
songs,” “Stornellatrice,” “Rain” and 
“Snowfall,” delightful bits of modern 
composition, some of which had to be 
repeated. Mme. Respighi displayed a 
very pleasing natural voice, which she 
used with skill and understanding. 

The Friday Morning Music Club, Mrs. 
Eugene Byrnes, president, has been 
presenting some unusually fine musical 
programs in the assembly room of the 
Cosmos Club. A joint piano and song 
recital was given by Katherine Seelye 


Wallace, pianist, and Flora McGill 
Keefer, contralto. Ruby Smith Stahl, 
soprano; Evelyn Scott, violinist, and 


Mary Ware Goldman, pianist, presented 
another program. A song recital was 
given by Arthur Kraft, tenor of New 
York, with Lucy Brickenstein, accom- 
panist. An interesting program of 
American music was arranged by Maud 
Sewall, with Elsa Raner, violinist, play- 
ing Cecil Burleigh’s Sonata. Mildred 
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Metropolitan to Revive “Mig- 
non” on March 10 


HE Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany’s revival of “Mignon” will 
be given on Thursday night, 
March 10, according to announce- 
ment made by Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager. This 
will be the first hearing of the 
work at this theater since 1908. 
Lucrezia Bori will sing the title 
réle, with Marion Talley as 
Philine, Beniamino Gigli as Wil- 
helm, Clarence Whitehill as Lo- 


thario, Angelo Bada as Laerte, 
Paolo Ananian as Jarno, Ellen 
Dalossy as Frederic and Louis 
D’Angelo as Antonio. Ruth Page 


and the ballet corps will take part 
in the incidental dances. The 
overa will be conducted by Louis 
Hasselmans. The chorus has been 
trained by Giulio Setti, the mise- 
en-scéne arranged by Wilhelm von 
Wymetal and the dances by August 
Berger. Serge Soudekine has de- 


signed new scenery for the pro- 
duction. 














Kalb Schultze gave piano numbers by 
John Alden Carpenter, Henry Cowell 
and others. Mrs. LaFevre sang songs 
of Maud Sewall. A vocal ensemble di- 
rected by Miriam Hilton gave Negro 
spirituals by Burleigh and Dett. 

Mme. Charles Cahier repeated her last 
recital program, at the invitation of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, in the 
Library of Congress on Saturday, Feb. 5. 


Federated Junior Clubs in District of 
Columbia Give Novel Composers’ 
“Picture Plays” 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—Frances Gute- 
lius, chairman, presented the second an- 
nual concert of the Federated Junior 
Clu*s, of the District of Columbia, Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, in the audi- 
torium of the Wilson Normal School on 
Feb. 18. This program brought to- 
gether pupils, and clubs, directed by the 
various music teachers of the city, who 
are members of the Federation, in a 
series of “Picture Plays” depicting the 
childhood of the great composers, in- 
cluding Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
bert and MacDowell. Participating were 
Edward Dawson and the Friday Eve- 
ning Junior Club, Mrs. George Cravatt, 
leader; Ted Crum and Nettie Sadle, and 
the Young Composers’ Club, of which 
Karl Holer is leader; Kitty Reese and 
the Cadence Club, Helen Miller, leader; 
Eli Berg and the B Sharp Club, Mrs. 
G. F. Williams and Caroline Bender, 
leaders; and Barret Fuchs, Martha 
Louise Little. and the Prentissimo Club, 
Mabel F. Mulliken. leader. Miss Gute- 
lius directed the Vipivoce Club in the 
“Toy” Symphony by Thelma Callahan. 
Other numbers included the “Military” 





Metropolitan to Revisit Capital 
After 18 Years 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
will return to Washington in East- 
er week for its first visit in eigh- 
teen years. Katie Wilson-Greene 
announces four performances. In- 
cluded in the casts will be Marion 
Talley, Lucrezia Bori, Florence 
Easton, Amelita Galli-Curci, Ed- 
ward Johnson and _ Beniamino 
Gigli. The operas to be given in- 
clude “La Bohéme” and “La Tra- 
viata.” The performances will be 
given during the annual convention 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the Authors’ Con- 
gress of the League of American 
Pen Women. D. DEM. W. 











Polonaise of Chopin, played by Ruth 
Gilbert, Reba Will, Weltha Woolhiser of 
the Claviarco Club, Mrs. G. F. Williams 
and Caroline Bender, leaders. A Rus- 
sian folk dance was given by Mabel 
Beavers, from the Allegro Music Club of 
the Neighborhood House, Mrs. J. M. 
Stoddard, leader. “Toy” Symphony of 
Haydn, was played by the Friendship 
House Toy Symphony, Carrie Bright- 
well, conductor, and Mrs. R. L. Nordness 
at the piano. The Eastern High School 
Glee Club, Mrs. Frank Byram at the 
piano and M. Louise Wood, director, 
sang Bliss’ “From an Indian Legend.” 
Evelyn Scott, violinist, played several 
numbers, with Minnie Hozie at the 
piano. Esther Linkins, president of the 
District Federation, directed the mass 
singing of the Junior Clubs at the close 
of the program. D. DEM. W. 





TO KEEP TRADITION IN MAINE FESTIVAL 





Bangor Chorus Plans to Carry 
on Events in Smaller 


Form 
By June Lowell Bright 

BaANGoR, ME., Feb. 26.<+The Maine 
Festival will not be continued in its fa- 
miliar three-day form as in the last 
thirty years, but a less elaborate choral 
event by the Festival Choruses with solo- 
ists may be given in the coming spring, 
or more probably in the fall. A briefer 
program than in the past, with artists of 
well-known ability and the chorus as the 
backbone, is the proposal of the executive 
board. William Rogers Chapman, for 
thirty years leader of the festivals, is 
now in California for his health. The 
future of the-Maine Festival is inferen- 
tially answered in a letter sent recently 
to Festival choruses and Festival work- 
ers throughout eastern Maine. It is by 
Adelbert Wells Sprague, vice-president 
of the Eastern Maine Musical Associa- 
tion and director of the Bangor chorus, 
speaking for the association as a whole. 
His letter is as follows: 

“There has been some delay in an- 
nouncing current Festival plans for va- 
rious reasons: First, the necessity of 
giving first consideration to the serious 
financial problems and the rehabilitation 
of the Auditorium; secondly, Dr. Chap- 
man’s illness and the resulting inability 
to pledge himself definitely to any pro- 
gram; thirdly, the absence of initiative 
on the part of either Portland or Lewis- 
ton and thus the impossibility of sharing 
a program burden with them. The East- 
ern Maine Musical Association, through 
its Executive Board, however, is con- 
scious of the importance of maintaining 
the musical interest and enthusiasm. To 
that end, it desires that the choruses of 
eastern Maine resume their rehearsals. 

“Dr. Chapman is in California at the 
advice of his physicians, with the hope 
and expectancy that the climatic change 
will rid him of his neuritis, and that he 
will return early in May in full vigor for 
the work. 

“It is generally agreed that no pro- 
gram should be mapped out that will in- 
vite a further increase in the deficit, but 
rather that all energies and plans should 
be dedicated to the erasure of that 
deficit. 

“It is believed that the choruses can 
contribute vitally to this cause, through 
their participation in concerts, sharing 
his obligation without abandoning their 
ideal of music’s sake. For the erasure of 
the debt is insurance for the future of 
music in eastern Maine. 

“Some program may be presented this 
spring, but surely in the fall. A three- 
day festival and its attendant cost may 


not, undoubtedly will not, be attempted. 
Before Dr. Chapman left for the West 
he selected some chorus numbers. More 
may be added later, as the program is 
developed and after Dr. Chapman’s re- 
turn.” 

The choruses are urged to procure the 
following at once and to begin rehear- 
sals: Cadman’s “The Builder,” Dens- 
more’s “Roadways,” Ganne’s “A Gypsy 
Night,” Sinding’s “Let the Fiddles, 
Flutes and Brasses,” Stebbin’s “A Song 
of the Sea,” and the chorale, “Awake, 
Awake,” from “Die Meistersinger.” 

A charming Colonial costume benefit 
party was given by the Schumann Club 
at the home of Mrs. Herbert A. Dun- 
ning. A large number of members and 
guests being present. Dorothy Doe 
Hicks, pianist, opened the program with 
Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song.” On 
the program were vocal solos by Emma 
Eames Redman, Carrie O. Newman and 
Dorothy Brown Dean; readings by Irma 
Dunton of the University of Maine, and 
an instrumental Trio composed by Mrs. 
Dean, violin; Mrs. A. B. Garcelon, ’cello, 
and Mrs. Hicks, piano. Mrs. Hicks and 
Mrs. Williston were the accompanists. 
Following the musical program, tableaux 
were given. 


Farnam Will Head Organ Department 
at Curtis Institute 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 28.—Lynnwood 
Farnam, organist of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York, has been 
engaged as director of the organ depart: 
ment of the Curtis Institute of Music. 
His association with the faculty will be- 
gin at the opening of the next college 
year. Two organs are being installed, a 
four-manual instrument for concert 
work, and a smaller organ for practice 
purposes, in the new concert hall which 
is now in course of construction. 

W. R. M. 


St. Louis Honors Damrosch 


St. Louis, Feb. 26.—Walter Damrosch 
is in St. Louis this week for the purpose 
of giving two addresses. One was at 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, a 
group numbering about 500, on “Music— 
the Universal Language.” The other 
address had as its subject “The Civic 
Significance of a Symphony Orchestra” 
and was heard at a luncheon given in 
Mr. Damrosch’s honor by the St. Louis 
Symphony Society. S. L. C. 


A Correction 
R. H. Wollstein is the author of the 
article, “Modernism at the Bar of Public 
Opinion,” published in last week’s issue. 


Through an error, the name was printed 
as “Wollenstein.” 


HANSON APPEARS AS 
BALTIMORE’S GUEST 


Conducts His “Nordic” Music 
with Local Symphonic 
Forces 








BALTIMORE, Feb. 26.—The Baltimore 
Symphony appeared on Feb. 20 in the 
Lyric, under a guest conductor, Howard 


Hanson. With this concert, the orches- 
tra significantly demonstrated its prog- 
ress toward the development of native 
musical effort, both creative and execu- 
tive. 

Dr. Hanson was accorded a hearty 
reception, and immediately disclosed his 
enthusiastic command as a conductor. 
His “Nordic” Symphony in E Minor was 
played effectively under his baton. The 
work is imaginative and has a character 
that often is expressed with surging 
climax in contrast to melodic tenderness. 
The composer was recalled many times. 

Gitta Gradova, pianist, played Rach- 
maninoff’s C Minor Concerto with youth- 
ful ease and a real valuation of the 
melodic substance. Her interpretation 
was recognized for its brilliance. Ber- 
lioz’ “Roman Carnival” and Chabrier’s 
“Spanish” Rhapsody were included in 
the program. Reading these familiar 
scores, the guest conductor further dis- 
closed his musical qualifications. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff played the piano 
to an admiring audience in the Lyric on 
Feb. 22. He chose classic music, and 
added examples of Medtner and compo- 
sitions of his own to afford contrast. 
Especially interesting were the Medtner 
“Fairy Tales.” The concert was under 
the management of the Wilson-Greene 
Bureau. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, made his 
initial local appearance at the Peabody 
Conservatory on Feb. 25. With the first 
phrases of a Bach composition, the pian- 
ist demanded attention, for the interpre- 
tation claimed serious regard for 
technical and musical qualities. As 
each number followed, Mr. Gieseking ex- 
panded his mastery of details, so that 
the delivery of every composition be- 
came a study in individual style and 
expression. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Harry 
C. Primrose, president, gave a costume 
recital on Feb. 26 in the Emerson Hotel. 
Henrietta Ries Kern, soprano, sang 
Spanish songs. Rose Berman, contralto, 
with Frederick H. Gottlieb, flutist, pre- 
sented Indian melodies. Elsa Baklor in- 
terpreted some brilliant examples of 
Italian coloratura arias. Leslie Frick 
gave a descriptive portrayal of Egyptian 
airs. Elsie Craft charmingly acted and 
sang French chansons. Hilda Hopkins 
Burke gave dramatic readings of Rus- 
sian literature. The program closed 
with a vivacious delivery of a scene from 
“Hansel and Gretel” given by Elsie Bak- 
lor and Beulah Weil Fader. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of George 
and Virginia Castelle. The artistic 
preparation given to each number by the 


individual singers and by the coach, 


George Castelle, and the musical support 


at the piano, played by Mrs. Castelle, 


deserved the praise that was indicated 
by hearty applause. 





Announce List for Début of 


Fritz Busch 


LLOWING Otto Klemperer’s 

“farewell” concert this season 
as guest conductor of the New 
York Symphony in Mecca Audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon, 
March 6, Fritz Busch, director of 
the Dresden Opera House, will 
make his American début in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of 
March 10. Mr. Klemperer will 
sail this week, and on reaching 
Berlin will take up his new post 
as director of the new Berlin Na- 
tional Opera. On his final New 
York program he will perform a 
new Sinfonietta by Janacek. Mr. 
Busch has selected for his first 
American concert Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” Overture, No. 3, Reger’s 
“Variations on a Theme of 
Mozart,” and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony. 

At the close of Mr. Busch’s 
visit on March 20, Walter Dam- 
rosch will resume direction of the 
orchestra for the last three weeks 
of the season. 
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The Mystery of Beethoven’s “Immortal Beloved” 





Centenary Celebration Recalls Famous Question—Did the Master Write the “Moonlight” Sonata and the Song-cycle “An Die 
Ferne Geliebte” to the Woman Whose Picture Was Found in His Desk? — Different Claims, as Put Forth by Thayer, 
Schindler, de Hevesy and Le Mara, Reviewed by O. G. Sonneck—The Story of the Letter with Two Postscripts 























By CLARE PEELER 


EETHOVEN,” as_ the 
dean of New York 
critics remarked the 
other day, “is going 
through a hard winter.” 
. He surely is. 
Henderson alluded thus 





True, Mr. 
feelingly to the efficient disinterring 
by the faithful of every scattered bit 
of music the master has left us; 
whether or not it was worthy of his 


fame. But it is not only Beethoven’s 
art that is undergoing this intensive 
brushing-up and bringing-out; nor is 
it only his centenary that is entirely 
responsible. Even if there were not 
these hundred reasons for special in- 
terest, in 1927, in every detail of those 
fifty-seven stormy years, we would 
probably be re-investigating them 
now, at any rate, on the general prin- 
ciple that obtains today of research into 
any Great Man’s life. Where formerly 
we sat meekly and blindfoldedly before 
a man’s art, we now get a microscope. 
For we are no longer content to know 
what a man did; we have got to find out 
what he was. 

In Beethoven’s case, at least, the 
search has been done with reverence. 

Perhaps this is because that strange, 
lion-like figure drew forth a certain rev- 
erence when it was with us. A Giant 
walked the earth in his own imperious 
way, as far removed from present-day 
publicity methods on the one hand, as 
from an artificial seclusion on the other. 
Did a trembling young Ries hesitate on 
the doorstep? Like as not the Master 
opened the door himself. When there 
came the sentimental young Bettina- 
the: Nathalia Crane of her own time— 
ready to weave any amount of word- 
garlands around the Great One, the man 
who would not play for Emperors and 
Archdukes gently told her he “would try 
to deserve” her praise—and held her 
spellbound for an hour. 

Mr. O. G. Sonneck’s “Beethoven; Im- 
pressions of Contemporaries,” (New 
York: G. Schirmer) just published, 
gives us these and many more pictures, 
through the eyes of thirty or more 
friends and acquaintances of the Master. 
In these wisely, almost unedited letters, 
whose writers range from Liszt to the 
master-baker Fischer, we get a first- 
hand view of one whose “soul was like 
a star and dwelt apart,” but whose body 
pulled him down to earth with the thou- 
sands of little demands that make us 
think of Gulliver tied down by the Lilli- 


























“GRACES” WHO INFLUENCED THE MASTER’S MUSE 


In the Upper Row, Left to Right, Are Portrayed: the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, from 
an Anonymous Miniature; the Malfatti Family in a Domestic Scene, Therese at the 
Piano, and Anna Standing, from an Oil Painting, the Artist of Which Is Unknown: 
and the Countess Josephine Brunsvik, Later the Countess Deym, from an Unidentified 
Miniature. Below Are Shown, Center, Countess Therese Brunsvik, from an Oil Paint- 
ing by Lampi in the Beethoven House at Bonn; Right, Amalie Sebald, from a Woodcut 
After a Drawing by Kolb, the Property of the Society of the Friends of Music in Vienna 


putians. Beethoven’s Lilliputians were 
his century, his family, his quarrels with 
his publishers and his servants. . . . If 
he were here now—Well, every age has 
its own way of belittling the great! If 
we have not our Archbishops of Salz- 
burg to kick a Mozart, we have our tab- 
loids. 


“Beloved” Makes Appearance 


One wonders what the tabloids would 
have done with the story of the “Im- 
mortal Beloved”! Fortunately, in try- 


ing to solve that riddle of Beethoven’s 
inner life, we have other aids. 

Very early in one’s study of Beethoven 
the Man, one gives up the notion “He 
did not care for women” promulgated by 


some of his biographers. He cared for 
them early and often, according to two 
of his best and oldest friends, Wegeler 
and Breuning. The one said of him: 
“Beethoven was never out of love, ana 
was usually much affected by the love 
he was in at the time.” And Breuning 
told his wife, in the hearing of the 
eagerly-listening young Gerhard—Bee- 
thoven’s “Ariel,”—“He has always been 
fortunate with women.” 

Not always, Herr Stephan! Not in 
the sense you meant. For, after 
his great friend’s death, it was Stephan 
Breuning himself who, searching for 
some bonds, found in a secret drawer of 
Beethoven’s desk, that letter to “The Im- 
mortal Beloved”; that letter which Bee- 


thoven either never posted or had re- 
turned to him; the letter he kept hidden 
to his last day. It was a cry of love as 
yearning, yet as tender as has ever been 
written; passionate to the extent of mad- 
ness, yet as triumphant in the knowl- 
edge that the madness was shared. 

“My all, my very self Much as 
you love me, I love you more . . I can 
live wholly, only with you Your 
love made me both the happiest and the 
unhappiest of men. Oh, God, why 
is it necessary to part from one whom 
one so loves?” 

It is too much like listening at a door 
behind which a man sobs. Let us turn 
instead to the controversy which, as Mr. 
Sonneck says in his “Riddle of the Im- 
mortal Beloved,’’—also just published— 
raged for fifteen years after the Bee- 
thoven Boswell, Anton Schindler, gave 
the letter and its two postcripts to the 
world. Faithful, hardworking, un- 
comprehending Schindler! He went Dr. 
Johnson’s biographer one better. On his 
visiting cards he had printed: “Friend 
of Beethoven. (L’ami de Beethoven.)” 
And they do say there were times when 
he needed all the consolation the title 
could give him! 

Schindler, like Kalischer and like M. 
de Hevesy—the former because Schin- 
dler said so, the Frenchman because of 
his access to the family’s letters—be- 
lieved the Immortal Beloved to have 
been Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, 
afterwards Countess Gallenberg. a 
Her miniature was found in Beethoven’s 
desk after his death. And he had 
dedicated the “Moonlight” Sonata to 
her. . . . Of course, said Schindler, she 
was the one. Kalischer went further. 
Though the letter was undated, in re- 
publishing it, he puts the date on as he 
thought it ought to be: 1801. 

Mr. Thayer declined to take these 
sweeping statements for granted as 


[Continued on page 17] 
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Soloists Have Prominent Place in Orchestral Week 


BUELL i 


Szigeti, Renta eadines pe 
pear with Leading Organi- 
zations — Zaslawsky Leads 
New Orchestral Venture— 
Sibelius Novelty Proves In- 
teresting in Philharmonic 
Performance—Reiner Con- 
ducts Cincinnati Forces in 
Well-Diversified Program— 
Furtwangler Leads Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra 





LTHOUGH only five or- 
chestral concerts were 
given in New York last 
week, they were of un- 
usual interest for vari- 
ous reasons. The Bee- 
thoven Orchestra, under Georges 
Zaslawsky, which had, at least, a num- 
ber of the members of the New York 
Philharmonic among its ranks, was 
heard in its initial concert in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, with Gitta 
Gradova and Sigrid Onegin as solo- 
ists. Fritz Reiner brought his Cin- 
cinnati forces to Carnegie Hall for a 
concert of decided interest, and Wilhelm 
Furtwangler played Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra. Other orchestral 
programs were heard by large audiences. 














Zaslawsky Conducts 


The Beethoven Symphony, Georges 
Zaslawsky, conductor; Gitta Gradova, 
pianist and Sigrid Onegin, contralto, so- 
loists. The Metropolitan Opera House, 
Feb. 22, evening. All-Beethoven pro- 
gram: 

Symphony No. 3. (“Eroica’’) — Piane 
Concerto No. 3, in C Minor—Songs, 
“An die Hoffnung” and “Die Himmel 
Ruhmen”—“Leonore”’ Overture, No. 3 

With the expectation of hearing an- 
other of those experimental orchestras 
that have had their little day in New 
York and then been heard no more, the 
reviewer made the mistake of arriving 
early at the Metropolitan for the first 
of the concerts announced by the new 
Beethoven Symphony. If he had come 
after the orchestra was seated on the 
stage, he might have been as completely 
taken in as were some of his near-sighted 
colleagues. 

As it was, he saw the well-known vis- 
ages of Philharmonic players when the 
musicians came out on the platform, and 
had ample opportunity to note that this 
unknown new orchestra was the Phil- 
harmonic ensemble, practically intact, 
with Scipione Guidi in his place as con- 
certmaster, though inquiry elicited the 
information that there were also a few 
New York Symphony men in the band. 
As Zaslawsky had conducted the Phil- 
harmonic in a special concert last season, 
and as this orchestra could play either 
the “Eroica” or the “Leonore” No. 3 in 
the dark, misgivings as to the quality 
of the new band gave way to wonder- 
ment as to the reasons for this mas- 
querade of the Philharmonic under an- 
other name. 

What followed was recognizably the 
playing of the same virtuoso orchestra 
that has made much sumptuous music 
this season under Mengelberg, Toscan- 
ini and Furtwangler. But the “Eroica” 
was not the “Eroica” of any of these. 
It lingered, and the Funeral March all 
but halted. Mr. Zaslawsky again left 
the impression that he is a sincere and 
capable musician, who knows both his 
music and the technic of conducting; 
but when the Philharmonic indulges in 
the obvious slips that were noted dur- 
ing the evening, and plays with as little 
élan as was at times evident, it cannot 
be said that there has been a demonstra- 
tion of a new genius of the baton in our 
midst. 

Miss Gradova has played more bril- 
liantly than she did on this occasion, 
though the Finale did much to erase 
the memorv of a certain prosiness in the 
two preceding movements. Mme. One- 
gin, too, has sung with more moving elo- 
quence and certainty of attack. Her 
tone, as alwavs. was of superb round- 
ness. Both soloists were supplied rather 
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rough accompaniments, and there was an 
obvious hitch at the conclusion of the 
second song. All in all, Mr. Zaslawsky 
was more successful when he conducted 
the Philharmonic under its own name. 


Fritz Reiner and His Own 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
22, evening. The program: 

Overture to “The Bartered Bride,” 

Smetana 

OES ee ee eee Bart6k 

“Song of the Nightingale”... .Stravinsky 

“SE ( eheae bieed od 6 Wes 6 cas cease Casella 

Thanks: to his guidance of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Stadium concerts 
and as guest conductor, Fritz Reiner is 
no stranger to the Manhattan public. 
Neither is the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
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Georges Zaslawsky, Conductor of the New 
Beethoven Symphony 


chestra, although its few visits have 
been widely spaced while Ernest Kun- 
wald and Eugene Ysaye were its con- 
ductors. The fact that its last previous 
appearance here was on Jan. 6, 1926, 
provides a basis for the reasonable as- 
sumption that Mr. Reiner plans an an- 
nual call. One hopes that this is the 
case, for the organization is well worth 
hearing by a public that knows no 
dearth of symphonic music. 

With the single exception of the Sme- 
tana Overture, which dates from 1866, 
the program consisted of compositions 
written in the current century. Mr. 
Reiner’s reputation as a sympathetic in- 
terpreter of modernism was fully sus- 
tained in his readings. His well-discip- 
lined band is an instrument responsive 
to his wishes, and the clarity of the ex- 
positions was at all times admirable. 
The vitality of the playing had a zest 
that communicated itself to the audi- 
ence, and the resultant applause was 
much more than politely complimentary. 

Béla Bartok’s style has changed mate- 
rially since he wrote his Op. 3, whether 
for better or worse depends upon one’s 
attitude toward polytonality. In this 
first orchestral suite, there is just 
enough clashing of tones to spice the 
harmony. The material used in the five 
movements. is exclusively Magyar in 
themes and rhythms, and the music ac- 
cordingly belongs in the same category 
with Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies. The 
influence of Richard Strauss is discern- 
ible in the instrumental technic, the bril- 
liance of tonal colors and the prankish 
humor. Markedly melodic and rhyth- 
mically piquant, the suite is enjoyable 
for its genuine folk spirit. 

Mr. Reiner’s treatment of Stravin- 
sky’s orchestral version of “Le Rossig- 
nol” was masterful and engaging. His 
expert handling of exotic timbres and 
tricky rhythms made one realize afresh 
that this symphonic poem is more ef- 
fective than the opera from which it was 
condensed. A scintillant performance of 
Casella’s patriotic dithyramb brought 
the concert to an exciting close. 

The Cincinnati players form a vir- 
tuosic ensemble, proficient in technical 
facility and in dynamic gradations. But 
their emotional expressiveness does not 
measure up to their dexterity and vi- 
tality. The orchestral tone, particu- 


larly. in the string choirs, lacks mellow- 
ness, and the brass tends to be too ag- 
gressive. Their praiseworthy qualities, 
however, deserved the cordial reception 
by an audience that included Alfredo 
Casella, Wilhelm Furtwangler and Otto 
Klemperer. a S.. BB. 


Szigeti with Klemperer 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Otto 
Klemperer, guest conductor; Joseph 
Szigeti, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24, 
age vate and Mecca Auditorium, Feb. 

, afternoon. The program: 
Op. 117, 

Beethoven 


Violin Concerto in D......... Beethoven 
Mr. Szigeti 


Overture to “King Stephen,” 


“Iberia” J 

Three Dances from “Otello”....... Verdi 

Not to be outdone in the revival of 
Beethoven’s minor writings in this cen- 
tenary year, Mr. Klemperer brought 
forward the overture to Kotzebue’s 
“Ungarns erster Wohlthater,”’ composed 
in 1811, for the opening of a new theater 
in Budapest. Today’s judgment does 
not sustain the contemporary verdict, 
recorded by Thayer, that the music 
“was very original, excellent and worthy 
of its master.” As disclosed at these 
concerts, the overture sounded much 
like other occasional music, save that 
it had the Beethoven idiom, and fore- 
shadowed in one of the themes the “Joy” 
motif of the Ninth Symphony. 

The essential Beethoven was present, 
however, in the violin concerto, read 
reverentially by both soloist and conduc- 
tor. Mr. Szigeti was in fine form, and 
played with the refinement and restraint 
characteristic of his artistry. His mas- 
tery of plastic phrase and transparent 
tone, his sensitive feeling for poetic 
nuance, and his keen sense of proportion 
were admirable. One wished at times, 
however, that he had relaxed his inhibi- 
tions and soared more freely to the emo- 
tional heights of the music, for his re- 
pression counteracted against lyric 
buoyancy and exaltation. 

Mr. Klemperer conducted the “Iberia” 
with a vigor and fervency that suffused 
the work with flaming colors féreign to 
its nature. His earnestness led him into 
a realistic reading of an impressionistic 
score, and the effect was that of a trans- 
lation rather than a reproduction. The 
Debussyan tints suffered an intensifica- 
tion that robbed them of somewhat of 
their subtlety and their magically evo- 
cative quality. Particularly in the sec- 
tion, “Les Parfums de la Nuit,” one 
felt as though a powerful searchlight 
had been turned upon a moonlit land- 
scape, altering all the color values. Tech- 
nically, the performance was brilliant; 
emotionally, it was spontaneous and 
spirited; spiritually, it lost contact with 
Debussy’s oblique and allusive tempera- 
ment. 

The dances, which Verdi obligingly 
wrote for insertion in the third act of 
“Otello” to placate the Parisian pen- 
chant for ballet, however incongruous 
with dramatic unity, are seldom found 
on orchestral programs. They were 
last heard here five seasons ago as a 
divertissement introduced in a Metro- 
politan performance of “Ernani.” Musi- 
cally, they are of as little import as the 
managerial whim that commissioned 
them. R. C. B. B. 


A Sibelius Novelty 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, guest-conductor; Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 24, evening, and Feb. 25, af- 
ternoon. The program: 

Symphony in A minor (“Scotch”) 


Mendelssohn 
Overture to “The Tempest,” Op. 109 


’ 


(First time in America)...... Sibelius 
Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 38.Hindemith 
Overture to “Tannhiuser’”’....... Wagner 


Just as the tempest is the least im- 
portant part of Shakespeare’s last 
comedy, so this overture by Jean Sibe- 
lius is, one may assume, the least sig- 
nificant part of the incidental music 
which he composed for a production of 
the play in Kébenhavn. One has read 
pleasant critical praise of the character- 
ization, the poesy and the humor which 
he incorporated in the songs, dances and 
other music interspersed through the 
dramatic action. But one hears in the 
overture merely a theatrical storm. 

For all that, it is a storm such as 
only the Finnish Prospero could have 
raised by his magic. In no other musi- 
cal tourbillon known to this reviewer 
does the wind wail quite so eerily or 
the tumult of the elements seem so 
fraught with menace. Sibelius has al- 
ways excelled as a painter of Nature, 
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and his old skill is manifest in this prod- 
uct of his waning years. Expressed in 
his very individual idiom, the music has 
authenticity. 

The Hindemith concerto, appearing 
for the first time in the Philharmonic 
répertoire, was introduced here by Sergei 
Koussevitzky on March 13, of last year. 
Whether it was due to the advantage of 
a second hearing or to the persuasive- 
ness of Mr. Furtwingler’s reading, the 
cubistic score seemed much clearer in 
meaning. Taking the conventional Con- 
certo Grosso form, the composer has 
treated it unconventionally, as he does 
everything upon which he expends his 
undeniably clever talent. Like the Lady 
of Shalott, Hindemith views life as re- 
flected in a mirror, though in his case 
the mirror is flawed with innumerable 
convexities and concavities which dis- 
tert the images. 

The direction attached to the first 
movement of the concerto—‘Mit Kraft, 
ohne Pathos, and _ stets lebendig’”— 
might well be a motto for all he has 
written, for his music always strikes one 
as energetic, emotionless and vital. The 
only emotion he allows himself to ex- 
press is humor, which he uses in all its 
varieties from wit to buffoonery. The 
Concerto is pervaded by a genial mood 
that is half mockery of classicism and 
half an earnest endeavor to modify old 
bottles for the reception of new wine. 

The emotion missing in Hindemith was 
supplied in overflowing measure by Men- 
delssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony. Mr. 
Furtwangler, impartially sympathetic 
with iconoclastic Paul and law-abiding 
Felix, gave an eloquent exposition of the 
eighty-four-year-old work. Time has 
dealt more gently with Mendelssohn 
than with many of his Victorian co- 
evals, and this symphony is still viable, 
despite its parochial sentiment. 

In place of the announced revised ver- 
sion of Beethoven’s second “Leonore” 
overture, Mr. Furtwangler substituted 
the ever-reliable “Tannhauser” Vorspiel 
as a closing number, and by means of 
this familiar excitant wrought his audi- 
tors to an enthusiastic pitch. 

R. C. B. B. 


GIVE WAGNERIAN LIST 





Rochester Hears Eminent Singers and 
Orchestra in Admired Concert 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 26.—A Wag- 
nerian concert was successfully given in 
the Eastman Theater on Feb. 24. Sixty 
members of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Goos- 
sens, gave fine assistance to the singers, 
who were: Elsa Alsen, soprano; Kath- 
ryn Meisle, contralto; Richard Crooks, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass-bari- 
tone. The excerpts were from “Lohen- 
grin,” “Tannhauser,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Rienzi,” “Die Walkiire”’ and 
“Gotterdammerung.” The orchestra 
opened the program with the Overture 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 

The singers all sang with artistry, 
Mr. Crooks is much liked by Rochester 
audiences, and his delightful voice and 
very able singing were enjoyed again. 
Miss Meisle was presented to Rochester 
several years ago by the Tuesday Musi- 
cale, and it was interesting to note the 
advance she has made in her art, and 
what a sincere and admirable musician 
she is. Mme. Alsen’s fine dramatic sense 
and splendid voice made it a pleasure to 
listen to her, and Mr. Middleton’s sing- 
ing was eminently satisfactory. 

The theater was filled to capacity. 

M. E. WILL. 


Schumann Heink Will Sing in Quintet 
Under Damrosch’s Baton 


Ernestine Schumann Heink and Flor- 
ence Easton will appear at the joint 
concert of the New York Symphony and 
Philharmonic Orchestra to be given in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on March 
15. They will participate in the Quin- 
tet from “Die Meistersinger,” together 
with Clarence Whitehill, George Meader 
and Walther Kirchhoff. This number will 
be conducted by Walter Damrosch. 
Fritz Busch, new guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony, and Wilhelm 
Furtwingler will lead other numbers. 
Mme. Schumann Heink sang the quintet 
under Mr. Damrosch at the Metropolitan 
twenty-five years ago, when he con- 
ducted German opera there. 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Music and Dramatic Rehearsal Club of Pueblo Stabilizes Activities in Southern Colorado, Radically Altering Situation in That 
District—Weekly Meetings Give Opportunity to Promising Amateurs to Appear and Receive Advice and Encouragement 
—“Cultivation of More Intelligent Attitude Toward Music Among Members and Better Understanding of Art Among 
Citizens” Is Creed of Cordele’s Symphony Club—Auxiliaries Are Outcome of Enterprising Spirit—Pageant Given in Con- 
nection with High School Is Feature of Program Arranged by Louisa Club, Which Cultivates Love of Music in Its Com- 
munity—Nebraska City Organization Develops from Small Group to One of Larger Membership and Gives Concerts of Ex- 


ceptional Interest 








UEBLO, COLO., Feb. 24. 
—The musical activities 
of Southern Colorado 
are, in the main, those 
of the Music and Dra- 
matic Rehearsal Club of 

Until this organization was 





Pueblo. 
formed, music was like a football, 
harried from post to post, but this 
club, through its president, Mrs. T. A. 


Metcalf, has radically altered the 


whole situation. 

For a club to have inspiration and 
leadership, its officers must be above all 
possibility of professional reproach, and 
it was with this truth in mind that Mrs. 
Metcalf, a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory of Boston and a pianist 
of high attainment, was chosen presi- 
dent. Her ability to ascertain and de- 
velop natural talent has placed Pueblo 
and the surrounding territory under a 
deep débt of gratitude to her. 

The activities of the club have been 
mainly concentrated on weekly meetings 
at which promising amateurs have been 
heard and given advice and encourage- 
ment. During the winter months the 
club gives monthly concerts in the City 
Auditorium, presenting the best musical 
and dramatic talents available in the 
community. The work of the club is 
that of a pioneer, and the value of what 
it has done and is doing will be manifest 
in the years to come. 

The Music and Dramatic Rehearsal 
Club was organized Sept. 9, 1924, with 
Mrs. Metcalf as president, Mathilde B. 
Codding as vice-president, and Mrs. 
Homer T. Kendall as secretary and 
treasurer. Beginning with a charter 
membership of sixteen, the organization 
now numbers forty members. 


Cordele Symphony (lub 
Founds Junior Branches 


CORDELE, GA., Feb. 24.—The Sym- 
phony Club of Cordele was organized in 
1908, and federated with the State and 
National organizations in 1916. Sus- 
pended during the period of the war, 
the activities of the club were resumed 
in 1919 and have been continued with 
ever increasing interest. 

Mrs. T. J. Durrett, who has served 
as president for nine of the eighteen 
years of the club’s existence, has also 
been an officer in the Georgia Federation 
ever since its inception in 1916, and now 
holds the rank of vice-president therein. 
Her work, both in Cordele and in the 
State at large, has been attended by 
notable results. 

The Symphony Club has for its object 
“the cultivation of a more intelligent at- 
titude toward music among its members 
and a better understanding of the art 
among the citizens.” One of the first 
accomplishments of the organization was 
the purchase of a concert grand piano 
for the school auditorium. 

_ Although the Symphony Club has a 
limited membership of thirty, it has 
sponsored the formation of a Junior 
Symphony Club of fifty girls, and a 
Juvenile Club of seventy boys and girls. 
These auxiliary clubs have been doing 
excellent work for years. Recently the 
Cordele Music 








Study Club was or- 
ganized—a community group of men and 
women with unlimited membership. 


All these clubs were organized by Mrs. 
Durrett, and are active forces in the 
musical life of Cordele. 

In addition to holding two meetings 
each month from September to June 
with regular programs by members, the 
Symphony Club sponsors visits by out- 
side artists, and presents public pro- 
grams of its own. A seven-piece orches- 
tra has recently been formed as a part 
of the Music Study Club. 

Officers serving with Mrs. Durrett in 
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CLUB PRESIDENTS IN COLORADO AND GEORGIA 


Left: 


1926 were Mrs. Loam Brown, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Lee Espy, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. W. G. Fleming, treasurer; 
Mrs. Lee Ryals, federation secretary; 
Mrs. W. A. Thompson, librarian; Mrs. 
J. M.. Diffee, parliamentarian; Mrs. T. J. 
Royal, auditor; Mrs. W. B. Shipp, press 
representative. Other active members 
are Mrs. George Ballenger, Miss Esther 


Bell, Mrs. T. M. Coker, Miss Maxey 
Lane Comer, Mrs. Edgar Fletcher, Mrs. 
Ray Fenn, Mrs. O. T. Gower, Miss 


Mamie Sue Harris, Mrs. Edd Jones, Mrs. 
J. W. Mann, Miss Florrie Powers, Mrs. 
W. L. Robuck, Mrs. Ford Ware and Miss 
Alice Whipple. 


Louisa Church Events 
Sponsored by SMusicians 








Louisa, VA., Feb. 26.—On Nov. 16, 
1923, the first meeting of the Louisa 
Music Club was held with Mrs. George 
Hunley Johnson, who was elected presi- 
dent. From the first there was much 
active interest, and membership con- 
tinued to grow. The meetings are held 
monthly at the homes of different mem- 
bers, the programs being arranged by 
a committee appointed every six months. 
Lives of composers have been studied, 
and many interesting papers on their 
works read. Of special interest has been 
the study of American composers and 
Indian music. 

In connection with the club, a choral 
club meets once a week with Mrs. John- 
son, who gives her time and service with- 
out charge. There is also a Junior Music 
Club, and the three clubs have on sev- 
eral occasions combined to give public 
entertainments. 

In the spring of 1925 a beautiful fes- 


Mrs. T. A. Metcalf, President of the Music and Dramatic Rehearsal Club of Pueblo, Colo. 


of the Symphony Club of Cordele, Ga. 


tival was given in the auditorium of the 
High School. At Christmas a pageant 
was staged in connection with the school. 
A program of Christmas music was 
given the next year in the churches, all 
proving successes. Artists have been 
invited by the club to give recitals for 
the public, among these being the Nor- 
fleet Trio from New York, and Alberta 
Powell, lyric soprano, and Margaret 
Barker, violinist, both of Richmond. All 
these artists gave delightful programs. 

The club now numbers thirty-six and, 
from work that has already been done 
in encouraging and cultivating the love 
of music in the community, the members 
feel that a real future lies before the 
club. Officers for 1926 were: president, 
Mrs. George Hunley Johnson; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. C. Bibb; secretary, 
Mrs. C. D. Flanagan; treasurer, Rosa 
Woodward; program committee, Mary 
Powers and Miss Woodward. 


Meetings in Nebraska 
Develop Sturdy Growth 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEB., Feb. 25.—What 
is now the Nebraska City Musical Club 
was started in the summer of 1908, as 
a study club. It was called the Mati- 
née Musical, with the membership lim- 
ited to twenty. The Matinée Musical 
was organized at the Public Library 
with fifteen active members and one hon- 
orary member, who proved to be active, 
however, in the fine papers she contrib- 
uted to the meetings and in her interest 
in the club. 

The first meeting was held one after- 
noon in early August, at the home of 
Mrs. J. A. Ware. For several years the 
members did their best work in the sum- 











Right: Mrs. T. J. Durrett, President 


mer, met every two weeks, and only 
once a month in the winter, as many of 
the most capable members were away 
nine months of the year, teaching or 
studying. Nebraska City, picturesquely 
called “The Old Town on the River,” 
though a delightful place in which to 
live, does not offer a very large profes- 
sional field for those who have special- 
ized in the arts. 

The members had delightful, worth- 
while meetings at their various homes. 
Simple refreshments were served, and 
Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, 
Debussy, Strauss and many other com- 
posers’ works were played and sung with 
much artistic satisfaction. The mem- 
bers gave Richard Strauss’ melodrama, 
incidental music to Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden,” which required much careful 
study, and Rossetter G. Cole’s “King 
Robert of Sicily.” 

Each year the club gave a concert, 
donating the proceeds to the Associated 
Charities and occasionally had artists 
from other centers. One very delightful 
evening was that when the club spon- 
sored a concert given by the heads of 
the departments from the University 
School of Music, at Lincoln. Artists 
were Percy Silber, piano; Carl Steckel- 
berg, violin, and Mrs. Polly, voice. 

Of course the membership grew, and in 
1915-1916 the meetings were changed 
from afternoon to evening, as there was 
a demand to admit men as active and as- 
sociate members. The club is fortunate 
in having some exceptionally good voices 
among the men. It was necessary to 
change the name of the club when meet- 
ings were held in the evening. It be- 
came the Nebraska City Musical Club, 
and membership was very much in- 
creased. Gradually the programs lost 
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When a Composer Tells a Tenor 
What He Thinks of Him—Korn- 
gold Opera and “Norma” Among 
Probabilities for Next Season at 
Metropolitan—Taking a Census of 
All Neglected Operatic Subjects— 
Ringing the Knell Before the De- 
mise—Souvenir Hunting in Aeolian 
Hall—Melancholy Reflections on 
the Departed Prima Donna Train 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


EING a tenor, and a popular one, and 

having a perfect figure and all that, 
it would be surprising if Edward John- 
son did not receive his share of the mash 
notes sent to opera singers. But now 
and then one of these is worth preserv- 
ing, especially when it turns out not 
to be a mash note at all. 

Johnson, I know, will treasure a cer- 
tain lavender-colored epistle that was de- 
livered to him just as he was leaving the 
opera house after the first performance 
of “The King’s Henchman.” As he 


crushed it in his hand, he noted a tissue’ 


lining. He raised it to his nostrils, ex- 
pecting to discover perfume. Not so. 


He looked at the handwriting and de- 
cided it was masculine. Opening the en- 
velope, he read: 

“Dear God:—Thank you for thinking 
up Eddie Johnson when you were mak- 
ing tenors. Faithfully yours, Deems 
Taylor.” 


x hy s 


LTHOUGH it is just a little early to 
begin predicting next year’s operas 
at the Metropolitan, there is more than 
a whisper in the air of a new work by 
Eric Korngold, the composer of “The 
Dead City,” the opera which introduced 
Maria Jeritza to these precincts. Is it 
“The Miracle of Heliane’”’? 

Also, I have every reason to believe 
that my previous predictions with regard 
to “Norma,” with Rosa Ponselle in the 
title réle, will be borne out. It is the 
logical work to follow “La Vestale,” and 
I know the taciturn Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
has been seriously considering it for 
some time. Next season, I feel safe in 
saying, will find it in the list of novelties 


and revivals. 
. +. 


OW that he has become proficient in 
bowing and has withstood the first 
great flood of congratulations, I suspect 
that what Deems Taylor would like most 
to escape is a new tidal wave of sugges- 
tions as to the subject matter of his 
second opera for the Metropolitan. 
With the announcement by Otto H. 
Kahn that the critic-composer had been 
commissioned to follow “The King’s 
Henchman” with another home-made 
music drama, it may be necessary for 
the postoffice department to put on an 
additional carrier to handle Taylor’s 
mail exclusively. No doubt his telephone 
has already been disconnected. 
Everything from “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
to Euclid will be called to Taylor’s at- 
tention. Fiction, legend, the drama, the 
movies and the daily paper comic strips 
will be combed for ideas on which to base 
librettos. Having set an old Saxon tale, 
Taylor can now expect to be bombarded 
with stories Lithuanian, Herzegovinian, 


_ Aypalachian, Patagonian and Choctaw. 


If he attempts to read a fifth of what 
is submitted to him, he will soon have a 
knowledge of current and past literature 
far more comprehensive than that of any 
five-foot book shelf. He may expect to 
become acquainted with the essentials of 
all of the plots invented by Aeschylus, 
Lincoln J. Carter and Clyde Fitch. He 
will be told about Mary Johnston and 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. He will hear a 
lot about Shakespeare and Fannie Hurst. 
The Hall case and the Scopes Evolution 
Trial will not be overlooked. Congress 
and the Atlantic City Beauty Pageant 
will be recommended for their atmos- 
phere and color. Ellis Island, the sub- 
way, a Child’s restaurant, and the push- 
carts on Grand Street are as certain to 
figure as The Great Open Spaces. More 
than likely someone will suggest op- 
eras about Nathan Hale, Henry Clay, 
Oscar Wilde, Oliver Herford and Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza. 

I note that the reporter for one of the 
dailies even went so far as to interview 
Taylor on the possibility of an epic of 
American business. This, it was in- 
ferred, might deal with actual Amer- 
icans—the captains of industry variety. 
Right away, I can see Henry Ford and 
John D. Rockefeller as rival tenors, with 
the House of Morgan singing bass. The 
Wall Street idea will not down, so why 
not pit Kuhn, Loeb & Co. against the 
leading collar manufacturers and, “like 
another Helen, fire another Troy.” 

The jazzists, of course, would like to 
claim Taylor for their own. They 
thought they had him when he wrote his 
“Circus Day” for Whiteman, and I sus- 
pect “The King’s Henchman” was a 
fearful disappointment to them. Not a 
Foxtrot, a Charleston or a Black Bot- 
tom in it! Not a saxophone or banjo 
or derby hat called for in the orchestra- 
tion. 

~ * * 


HIS reminds me of Ring Lardner’s 

remark about the jazz score which 
was so difficult that a Stokowski couldn’t 
even read the triangle part. 


Ks = 


EANWHILE, Leipsic has been ex- 

periencing an opera along the lines 
some of the extremists would like to see 
Taylor write. Ernest Krenck’s “Jonny 
spielt auf,” or “Johnny Leads the Band,” 
is modern, with a vengeance! Its char- 
acters are a negro jazz band leader, an 
opera singer, a second-rate violinist, a 
composer and a chambermaid. To pro- 
vide the necessary final tragedy after a 
carnival of atonal jazz, the fiddler is run 
over by an express train on which the 
composer and'the singer are eléping to 
America. This unusual denouement 
and the use of a loud speaker to- amplify 
the music of the Negro’s jazz band, seem 
to be the work’s two chief claims to nov- 
elty, other than the discordant nature 
of the scoring. I, for one, am very glad 
that if this is the sort of thing meant 
when there is talk of American opera, 
Taylor went to Tenth Century En- 
gland for the subject matter of his first 
venture in the field of lyric drama. And 
this is my feeling, irrespective of the 
probable justice of the fiddler’s death. 


* * * 


LITTLE prematurely, I am sure, the 

New York American has sounded 
the death-knell of Society in New York, 
or at least Society as far as the Metro- 
politan Opera House is concerned. Ward 
McAllister has turned over in his grave, 
and all the departed Astorbilts have 
achieved a similar acrobatic feat! The 
paper states that “in the new Metropoli- 
tan, if you wish, you will be enabled to 
rent a box or a stall, however obscure 
or democratic your ancestry may be. 
This unprecedented abrogation of custom 
that until now has made the Metropoli- 
tan a citadel of exclusiveness, does not 
mean that the golden horseshoe is to be 
no more. On the contrary, it will prob- 
ably be more effulgent than ever.” 

That sounds very democratic, doesn’t 
it? Thoid Avenue or even Riverside 
Drive can step up to the box-office of the 
new Metropolitan and, armed with the 
necessary coin of the realm, purchase a 
box for a night or for the season, as it 
wishes, and its less well-moneyed friends 
and relatives can survey it from the or- 
chestra or from the peanut-gallery, as 
the case may be, with envy or admira- 
tion. 

Like many other rash statements, it 
may be labeled “Important if true.” In 
the present instance, however, I am in 
a position to know that no such demo- 
cratic (or republican) millenium is ap- 
proaching in the operatic world. 

One of my imps lunched last week 
with the wife of one of the powers that 
rule the affairs of the Parterre Boxes 
of the Metropolitan. His camera-ear 
was hard at work in the intervals of 


mastication, and he reported to me as 
soon as he descended to these nether 
depths. 

It appears that at one of the meetings 
to decide the destinies of the new opera 
house, this very question was brought 
up, but it was promptly quashed. Those 
who have had the privilege of boxes at 
the opera for a long time, preferred to 
have some line drawn as to who was to 
sit among them in future. True, not 
many of them wished to retain their 
boxes for all performances, and so a 
ruling was put through that no stock- 
holder, in spite of the $150,000 each has 
to produce for the privilege of being a 
stockholder at all, may have a box for 
more than two performances a week, for 
which he pays an additional $4,000 for 
each set of performances for which the 
box is retained. For the other three 
subscription performances each week, 
the boxes are to be rented to the public. 

“But,” quoth.my imp, as he reported 
to me; “Do not dream that anyone can 
step up and rent one! Not on your life! 
Not a soul is to have so much as a look- 
in in the matter of renting a box until 
his (or her) name has been approved by 
the board of directors.” 

In other words, the proceedings for ob- 
taining a box at the new Metropolitan 
will be much the same as for admittance 
to one of the exclusive clubs, the Knick- 
erbocker, for instance, or the Union. 

“It works both ways,” said the fi- 
nancier’s wife. “There are a lot of peo- 
ple, say what you choose, who go to the 
opera to get a chance to look at people 
they would have no other chance to look 
at, and if there is no one in the boxes to 
look at, they won’t go to the opera! 
Why should anybody pay a large sum 
of money to see the people they rub el- 
bows with in the shops or on the streets 
day by day?” 


* ~« * 


IKE the columnists of our dailies, 
there are times when I welcome a 
little assistance in these musings, and 
as C. McG. has meditated so profoundly 
in a communication entitled “Souvenirs,” 
I am constrained to include here, with 
my own, her sweetly solemn thoughts, as 
follows: 

“One night as I sat in the audience at 
a concert in Aeolian Hall, and, instead 
of gazing at what Philip Hale is wont to 
call the ‘unresponsive ceiling,’ I was 
studying the back of the seat in front 
of me, my attention was drawn to the 
fact that several chips had been broken 
off that seat. Immediately, I began the 
common mathematical calculations of 
‘two and two’ and thought ‘Souvenir col- 
lectér@!’ The next mental process was 
an énumeration of reasons for mutilat- 
ing, in advance, a seat in Aeolian Hal! 
for the purpose of swelling the memory- 
book and its attendant museum. My 
conclusions follow: 

“The collector may have been a fre- 
quenter for years of the auditorium, the 
passing of which many will deplore; he 
may, indeed, have spent many happy, 
painful, or restful hours in that very 
seat. The souvenir seeker may have 
been the proud parent of an Aeolian Hal! 
débutante, and may have listened to the 
first public performance by a cherished 
offspring from that throne—for surely 
the narrow armchair was a throne that 
day. This theory I thought to discard, 
however, inasmuch as the location of the 
chip-backed throne was scarcely one that 
an eager, excusably nervous, yet proud 
mother or father would seek, under the 
circumstances. 

“Perhaps—oh, could it be!—this valued 
seat had held the awesome interesting, 
renowned—I almost said notorious!— 
restless, form of a critic. Here again, 
I am dubious, because the seat in ques- 
tion was not conspicuously enough lo- 
cated to be the favorite haunt of any 
of the elect among present reviewers. 
Exactly because of its obscure location, 
on the other hand, this might have been 
the haven of rest and security into which 
some artist who would travel incognito 
sank his weary self, confident that he 
had escaped the many eyes agog in New 
York concert halls for glimpses of their 
musical idols. But the disguise of the 
well known gentleman could not prevent 
his nearest neighbors from comparing 
the three or four views of a well adver- 
tised performer, in the program book, 
with the original and establishing the 
unmistakable identity. His keen ear 
may, then, have heard nervous fingers, 
perhaps with the aid of a penknife, hack- 
ing at the reverse side of his back rest. 

“Did he fear an assassin? No. Who 
would bother killing a concert artist? 
He knows that his enemies would rather 
leave him to the slow death of torturing 
reviewers. How effective would the 
headline be: Signor Dynamico stung to 
death with epithets. Further down in 


the account we should read that the ex- 
act number of thrusts had not yet been 
determined, but would be reported, if 
possible, before the funeral at any 
rate, as soon as his secretary had fin- 
ished counting the critical digs in the 
——— pasted in the great man’s scrap 





“As I wrote at the beginning, a num- 
ber of chips had been taken from that 
interesting chair at Aeolian Hall. If 
the souvenir hunters grow in number, the 
seating capacity of the hall may dimin 
ish noticeably before it is authorized to 
vanish entirely. And again, the last may 
be first, because they will get the chips 
from the stage over which so many noted 
feet have trod. And after that—well, 
there may be a rush for the organ 
pipes!” 

* * *~ 


UT, for the information of C. McG., 

and all others who may be seriously 
agitated over this detail, I feel that I 
must correct her misapprehension as 
quoted above, with regard to the critics. 
They do not occupy seats “conspicuously 
located” if they can avoid it, and usually 
contrive to slip into vacant places in the 
back row, from which they can make 
hasty exits. Sometimes the ushers are 
put to a lot of ingenuity to avoid dis- 
placing them when ticket buyers arrive 
with seat checks for these same chairs. 
More than once this very season wonder- 
ing late arrivals have been surprised to 
find themselves escorted to up-front seats 
much better than the ones they pur- 
chased—those “conspicuously located” 
seats the critics ordinarily decline to 
occupy. ; 

* * * 


T is with something more-than satis- 

faction that I note the continued suc- 
cess of the concerts given in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, which have filled 
a place all their own in spreading the 
gospel of symphonic music. The Janu- 
ary series just completed represented the 
ninth season of the free concerts under 
David Mannes, although I understand 
that in March four more Saturday night 
concerts will be given. The concert on 
Jan. 29 was heard by something like 
10,000 persons (half of them standing 
throughout the two-hour program), 
bringing the total for the last four con- 
certs to more than 31,000 listeners. 

What New York needs, in my opinion, 
is not more symphony orchestras of the 
first rank, such as the Philharmonic and 
the New York Symphony, but a strength 
ening of those contributory factors like 
the Museum concerts that give a distinct 
pleasure of their own and are continual- 
ly preparing new listeners to swell the 
ranks of those who support the costly 
concerts in Carnegie Hall and Mecca 
Auditorium. 

* « * 


| seems that with America’s rapidly 
growing culture, this country now 
has salons that rival those of Madame 
de Stael and Mme. Recamier. I have 
before me a carefully prepared press 
article, three typewritten pages in 
length, which says so without quibble or 
equivocation. 

If limitations of space did not forbid, 
I should like to quote here the entire 
article; how on a Saturday afternoon, 
as if by a wave of a fairy wand, a dis- 
tinguished professional and _ artistic 
group, recently organized for the pur- 
pose of bringing together congenial 
minds in the professional and social 
world, had suddenly been transported 
back into an atmosphere like that of 
eighteenth or nineteenth century France 
(allowing for a variety of tastes in 
atmosphere) where Chopin, George 
Sand, Thalberg, Rubinstein and Patti 
appeared. 

In reality a twentieth century Patti 
did appear, but first a poem was read, 
for it was the twentieth century Patti’s 
birthday. This poem was written in a 
taxicab on the way to the Salon, thereby 
supplying another link with eighteenth 
or nineteenth century France. I omit 
the poem—having already pleaded limi- 
tations of space—but not the fact that 
it was a complete surprise to the prima 
donna, who received it graciously from 
the hands of the author. What she 
received, it should be specified, was the 
original manuscript and no other. 

The prima donna presently proved 
that she was born as well as trained 
for the operatic stage, carrying her 
appreciative though critical audience to 
an ecstatic climax of musical thrills, 
leaving them fairly breathless with the 
birdlike beauty of her tones, combined 
with the charm and grace of her acting. 
But she has had the courage to turn her 
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back on alluring offers, so as to be a 
wife and mother in the best sense. As 
she is also a leader in the Girl Scout 
movement on Staten Island, her influence 
is far reaching for good. It was the 
“Carmen” Habanera that provided the 
thrills. 

The prima donna’s husband was intro- 
duced, along with numerous virtuosi of 


the piano and the violin. He is an 
authority on the boll-weevil and has 
lectured before agricultural colleges. 


After a buffet supper the guests were 
given an opportunity to meet the artists, 
to dance and to engage in the delights 
of “conversazione,” as in the salons of 
old. The chairman of entertainment 
was congratulated by all on a program 
that would have done credit to a Sunday 
concert at the Metropolitan. 

Now I know why I never seemed to 
get the most out of the programs Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza sponsors on Sabbatical 
evenings at the opera house. I have 
attended them in darkest ignorance of 
their truly aristocratic character. I 
never so much as thought of Madame 
de Stael or Madame Recamier. No doubt 
I would have been more fully appre- 
ciative if only I had known that, in 
reality, these were salons where I was 
to steep myself in the atmosphere of 
eighteenth or nineteenth century France. 

— * 


AM sure you will agree with me when 

I say, quite simply and directly, (and 
without any circumambulation or beat- 
ing about the bush) that Nordica. who 
was probably the’ greatest singer 
America has yet produced, knew—when 
she spoke—what she was talking about. 
It was my pleasure to hear Mme. Nor- 
dica discuss woman’s suffrage, as well 
as singing, ’way back in the days when 
her advocacy of votes for women was 
considered a revolutionary attitude for 
a nice woman to take. 

Whether I agreed with Mme. Nordica, 
or not, is beside the point. The fact re- 
mains that she spoke with dignified 
vigor and showed pretty thoroughly that 
her knowledge of the subject under dis- 
cussion was by no means slight. 

And when this revered artist touched 
on the art of singing, I naturally sat up 
and listened, with ears and horns well 
open, 

Therefore, to come immediately to my 
muttons, I assume that Nordica, whether 
speaking verbally in resonant tones or 
speaking through the medium of pen 
and ink (in a manner of speaking, that 
is) knew what she was talking about 
when she gave experienced advice to 
young singers on details of how to com- 
port themselves on the concert platform. 
I find this advice inconspicuously con- 
tained in a book, “Lillian Nordica’s 
Hints to Singers,” by William Arm- 
strong. After telling what to do in 
preparation for a concert, Mme. Nordica 
said: “If there are any steps leading to 
the stage, mount them very slowly, for 
to go briskly will make your heart beat 
and your breath short. Take plenty of 
time in coming out and plenty of time 
before the accompanist begins his pre- 
lude. 

_ “Above All, Have Your Clothes Com- 
fortable; (the italics are hers) an inch 
in the waist does not matter to the pub- 
lic, but if your gown is even that degree 
too tight, the lower ribs and the lungs 
are cramped, and you need perfect free- 
dom both of lungs and shoulders. 

The gown should always touch the floor 
n front, never a_ half-inch 
(These italics are mine). 
fortable shoes and gloves.” 

I wonder what Lillian Nordica would 
ay today anent these particulars. It 
vould appear that where she was ready 
‘o give an inch, a good deal more has 
een taken; and the detail of comfort in 
loves seems to have been settled (for 
he time being, at least,) with consid- 
rable emphasis. Regarding a gown’s 
‘ngth, I fear Mme. Nordica’s admoni- 
on has either been disregarded or else 
ever been read. One of these two things 
as happened, and I don’t know which. 





, 


shorter.’ 
“Have com- 


+ * 


ERSONALLY, I have often felt a 
little sad over the disappearance of 
he long skirt, the glittering tiara and 
he braceleted gloves from the concert 
latform. Do you remember how adept 


the real prima donna used to be in re- 
volving in such a fashion that a long 
train curled gracefully about her feet 
in a shimmering little pool of expensive 
silk or satin? 

Among men (and speaking of gloves), 
Clement, on his last visit to America, 
clung to the white gloves that once were 
an indispensable part of a man’s evening 
dress. 

At the Metropolitan a few nights ago 
I turned, at the window through which 
one’s overcoat is handed to patient and 
civil attendants, to find at my elbow a 
man of distinguished appearance who 
wore, not only the white gloves of our 
youth, but a decoration which hung 
around his neck by a crimson ribbon. 

“Do I keep my hat?” he inquired of 
the checker. ‘Does one wear one’s hat 
in the lobby here, as one does in Paris?” 

In Paris, indeed, these things are still 
very different. A friend of mine, 
passing through that vivacious city quite 
recently, was unexpectedly presented 
with two box tickets to the opéra. In 
great glee, he hunted up a lady friend, 
also a compatriot and also a_ tourist, 
asking her to accompany him. But im- 
mediately there arose a troublous ques- 
tion of clothes. She had in her traveling 
wardrobe one dress that might pass 
muster as an evening gown; but he, 
trotting about the Continent with only 
a suitcase, had nothing more “dressy” 
than a business suit. He consulted the 
maitre d’hotel, who, in turn, held a con- 
sultation with various lesser officials in 
the establishment. One of these oblig- 
ingly telephoned the manager of the 
Opéra, while another sought the help 
of the chief usher. Finally, after much 
wire-pulling (and possibly a little log- 
rolling as well) permission was obtained 
for the traveler to enter. But once 
inside, complications developed. Madame 
could sit visibly in the front of the box. 
Ah yes! Madame’s frock was quite as 
it should be. But M’sieu would kindly 
remain standing, at the back, where no 
one in the audience would see how in- 
appropriately he was garbed. 

If we, on this side of the water, are 
more casual in such matters, we are also 
more convenient. Myself, with my own 
eyes, have seen no less conspicuous a 
gentleman than Mr. Gatti strolling about 
at night in the Metropolitan corridors 
in a well-fitting sack suit. Sartorially. 
at least, opera in America is being made 
safe for democracy. 

* cal * 


RE you a “neo-classiker”? If so, the 
forces of law and order may keep an 
eye on you when George Antheil, young 
American composer, comes home from 
Paris. It seems that after a recent all- 
Antheil concert in Budapest, there was a 
riot and something like 250 arrests. If 
Hungarians could get excited to that 
extent over a program that did not in- 
clude Antheil’s most provocative work, 
the “Ballet Mecanique,” it may behoove 
some of us to wear our trench helmets 
to Carnegie Hall when that work is 
played in April, surmises your 


~~ 


JOIN BEETHOVEN WEEK 


More Celebrated Personages Co-operate 
with American Body 


A cable from London received" by 
George Eastman, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Body of Beethoven 
Week, (to be held from March 20 to 26) 
states that Lord Reading, former Vice- 
roy of India, has joined the committee, 
which has assumed international dimen- 
sions. The cable states also that Lord 
Howard DeWalden, the Bishop of Bir- 


mingham, Lord Riddell, Leo F. Schuster 
and Mrs. Claude Beddington have joined 
the committee. 

A cable from Paris brings the news 
that the following composers have joined 
the advisory body: Paul Dukas, Maurice 
Ravel, Vincent d’Indy, and Rhené-Baton. 

The announcement continues: “The 
culminating feature of Beethoven Week 
in New York will be an old-fashioned 
town meeting or civic concert, held in 
the Town Hall. Various civic agencies 
of New York will participate, including 
the Civic Forum, the League for Politica! 
Education, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. the Art Center, the Architectural 
League. and similar cultural agencies. 
Admission will be free.” 


Antheil Condemns Nationalism in Music; 
Says Modern ‘Period Corresponds to 1830 


American Composer Is Now Writing “Absolutely Classically,” 
Letter States—Was First to Propagate Serious Appre- 
ciation of Jazz, End of Which He Predicts 


anus 

UGENE GOOSSENS, at the request 

of the composer, will conduct the 
American premiére of the “Ballet Me- 
canique” at the George Antheil concert 
in Carnegie Hall on April 10. Mr. 
Goossens is coming from Rochester to 
New York a fortnight before the per- 
formance personally to supervise the re- 
hearsals necessary for this elaborate 
work. Mr. Antheil arrives from Europe 
at the beginning of March to go over the 
score with the conductor and to par- 
ticipate in the concert, which is being 
arranged by Donald S. Friede, 
president of Boni and Liveright, to en- 
able him to continue his work. 

A sketch of George Antheil and a 
statement of his musical credo are con- 
tained in a letter recently written by 
him. 

“I was the first to propagate a seri- 
ous appreciation of jazz in Germany. 


vice- 


I wrote the first jazz sonata. Hinde- 
mith came afterward with his ‘1922’ 
Suite. was one of the first, if 


not the very first person to say to Muriel 
Draper, away back in 1920, that our 
national music lies in jazz. I was pos- 
sibly the first to take it seriously. My 
‘Valse Profane’ antedated Stravinsky's 
‘Piano Rag Music’ by two years, written 


in 1917, and his in 1919. 

“Last year I was the first to vision the 
beginning of the end for jazz, this 
prophecy has not yet come true, but 


We are going to slick jazz 
Will that 


give it time. 
up, until it is no longer jazz. 
matter? Answer. . . no, it won't. 
We want change, eternal change. Still 
the heart of jazz will always remain a 
part of the heart of us. 
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“Just at present I am writing abso- 
lutely classically, born of a new love 
of mine. Stendhal. This man has 
more to do with today than almost any- 
body else. we are in a period of 
reaction after the war. After this 
sloughs off we will go into a period of 
new spiritual activity which will bring 
the germs of new explosions, . . . but 
it isn’t here yet. 1830, that is our true 
period today, if not externally, then 
internally. And a great period it is, 
although totally misunderstood by al- 
most everybody beyond a small body of 
intelligent men, including Stravinsky. 

“The rest of Europe is stupidly nation- 
alistic in art and music, like Hungary, 
upon whose soil I am typing these lines. 
This senseless stock production of Hun- 
garian, or Italian, or French music is 
worse than madness. Did Chopin write 
all mazurkas or polonaises? a 

“TI am interested in life as a whole, not 
in a people or group of mountains. And 
because I was born on American soil and 
matured upon it all my youth means that 
it can never go out of my heart no 
matter where I be, and one writes music, 
after all, only out of the heart. If 
America is there, it will show without 
my wanting to obviously make it show in 
my music. But the flag-waving com- 
poser is an imposter alas! often 
enough without knowing it. 

“We are returning to the holiness of 
the heart. Alas, I have returned there 
not quite sure that there is any holiness. 
Do not worry I am young. To- 
morrow I will be convinced about what- 
ever in me there is to be convinced about. 

“My favorite composer is Beethoven, 
who apparently is out of style at the 
moment. I will make another try by 
saying that I also like Handel. I guess 
that’s about all.” 





Artistic “Progress “Ma y 
‘Be Due to Experiments 
of “Unknowing “Persons” 


Usui" Miran 


coaseell 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 26.—“I sometimes 
think that progress in art is made rather 
by the people who don’t know things 
than by those who do.” 

So said Carl Engel, chief of the music 
division of the Library of 
Washington, in the course of a lecture 
given in the Curtis Institute of Music 
on Feb. 14. This event occurred in the 
comparative arts course. 

Under the heading “The Beginnings 
of Opera,” Mr. Engel said that during 
the 300 years that have marked the 
development of opera, some 50,000 seri- 
ous operas had been composed. He 
added that only a few of these were ever 
now produced; and that, in the bulk of 
operatic literature, only three dealt with 
subjects other than love. 

“Music always trails at the heels of 
its sister arts,” the speaker said. “In 
the 300 years of its association with the 
stage, music progressed more than it 
had in the preceding 3000 years. I 
sometimes think that progress in art is 


Congress, 


made rather by the people who don’t 
know things than by those who do. For 
instance, a man wants to write musi 


but knows nothing of counterpoint. So 
he writes without it, and so perhaps. 
founds a new school. The Florentines of 
the seventeenth century knew what they 
wanted. They insisted that music have 
eloquence molded over the prosody of 


the libretto—that the sentiment con- 
tained in the words be diffused in the 
music. 


“Moderns cannot comprehend what it 
meant to achieve this revolutionary step 
The first jazz band of our day may have 
been a calamity, but it was no more ar 
accident than was the first opera. It is 
the voice of its time.” 

Following the lecture. a tea was given 
in the new library. 
tea table were Grace H. Spofford. dean. 
and Marjorie Winn. librarian. Dr. W 
N. C. Carlton of Williams College. who 


Presiding at the 


is consulting librarian for the Institute, 
was a guest. 

A previous lecture in the same course 
was given by Rosario Scalero, professor 
of composition at the Institute, who 
spoke on “The Early Contrapuntalists 
and Palestrina.” 


Veteran Musician Marks 
His Golden Jubilee at 
Buffalo Church Organ 


ME 
UFFALO, Feb. 26.—An organist for 
fifty years in one church. This is 
the record of Otto M. Mindnich, who 
is celebrating his golden jubilee with the 
congregation of St. Francis Xavier. 

Mr. Mindnich born in Sehren, 
Germany, on Jan. 22, 1852, and came to 
Buffalo when a youth. At the age of 
twenty-four he began his career as or- 
ganist of St. Francis Xavier. He has 
been choir director, as well as organist, 
and school teacher. Music of the mas- 
ters has furnished the daily rations of 
his soul. 

The parade of passing years—the un- 
checked march of time—has changed the 
personnel of Mr. Mindnich’s great co- 
terie of friends and admirers, but never 
lessened their numbers, and hundreds, 
irrespective of creed or station, have 
united to pay him tribute. 

‘And next August,” he says, “another 
half-century anniversary—my _ golden 
wedding!’ FRANK W. BALCH. 





was 


Bill to Rank Santelmann 
as Captain 

WASHINGTON, March 2.—The House 
of Representatives has passed a bill to 
give the rank of captain to William H 
Santelmann, leader of the United States 
Marine Band. He now has the pay and 
allowances of that rank, but on his re- 
tirement, which will take place in a 
short time, hz would retire as a private. 
4 similar bill has been favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs. ae 


Passes 


House 
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ONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUD- 
SON announces that Miss Harriet van Emden 
will be under its exclusive direction for the season 
1927-28. Miss van Emden has been abroad since 1922, 
where, in addition to recital and oratorio engage- 
ments in the principal European music centers, she 
has appeared with orchestra under such conductors 
as Willem Mengelberg, Carl Muck, Bruno Walter, 
Georg Schneevoigt, and others. The notices reprinted 
on this page show the unanimous critical appreciation 
| of Miss van Emden’s two New York recitals on her 
return to America this autumn. 




















New York Notices. 1926 


“Miss van Emden has, by years of training, developed a mastery of 
musicianship and quality of expression that set her out as an artist of 
note.” —Evening Post. 


“Harriet van Emden boasts a lyric soprano of rare beauty, interpre- 


tative instincts, and a well developed command of style.” 
—Evening Telegram. 


“Her beautiful voice has taken on an added richness and lustre 
fluent, flexible and warm. As an interpreter of songs Miss van Emden’s 
stvle is one to easily place her among the best of recitalists.” 

The Sun. 


“Miss van Emden displayed a voice of notable quality, remarkable 
beauty of tone, with smooth, soaring high notes . . . a musicianly, 
artistic and intelligent interpreter.” —Herald Tribune. 


“Miss van Emden sang with perfect poise and charming intimacy.” 
—W orld. 


“Harriet van Emden is fortunate in the freshness and beauty of her 
voice, her musicianship and good taste, as well as style in vocalism.” 
—Olin Downes, The Times. 


(Complete clippings of New York press notices will be sent on request) 


Miss van Emden is on the faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music, a co-teacher with Mme. Sembrich 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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Melchior Finds Bayreuth a “Privilege for All Artists” 





Danish Wagnerian Tenor 
Claims Training at Festival 
Theater Is of Inestimable 
Benefit to All Who Take 
Part — Siegfried Wagner a 
Fine Stage-Director — Re- 
ceives Especial Inspiration 
in Role of “Parsifal” — Ap- 
plauds America’s Apprecia- 
tion of Song Programs 


—10 much has been said 
# and written about Bay- 
reuth, pro and con, that 
it is not always an easy 
matter to decide the 
question of the value of 
the Wagnerian shrine, now that all 
the works of the master are released 
for performance throughout’ the 
world. Perhaps, like most other 
things, Bayreuth is worth what you 
get out of it, whether you are a pil- 
grim at the shrine or one of the 
hierarchy that interprets the Wag- 
nerian gospel. 

Lauritz Melchior, the Danish tenor of 
the Metropolitan, who has sung at two 
of the Festivals in the little Franconian 
town and who will sing at another this 
summer, speaks as one having authority, 
and he holds that an engagement at 
Bayreuth is of inestimable artistic value 
to anyone who has had the privilege of 
it. 

“Bayreuth is of the very greatest 
value to all who go there,” said Mr. 
Melchior, “and it would be a great 
artistic tragedy if the Festivals were 
not kept up for always. From the point 
of view of the singer, there is nothing 
like it. You go there a month or six 
weeks before the performances begin 
and you rehearse continually, every day. 
At the end of that time you have your 
parts so securely that if you were waked 
up at night and given a cue and asked 
‘What comes next?’ you could go right 
ahead without a mistake! In other 
words, you have those réles for life and 
have them perfectly, with the perfect 
Wagner tradition. I think you can al- 
ways tell a singer who has been at Bay- 
reuth as soon as he or she appears upon 
the scene. 





About Siegfried Wagner 


“A much greater factor in the success 
of Bayreuth than people realize, is Sieg- 
fried Wagner. His forte is not conduct- 
ing but instructing, and in the matter of 
arranging positions on the stage, move- 
ments of individuals and groups, the 
lighting, and things of that sort he is 
an authentic genius. He is also amaz- 
ing in his handling of the artists and 
the chorus. The entrance of the men in 
‘Gétterdimmerung’ is one of the most 
thrilling theatrical effects I have ever 
seen, and it almost brings the audience 
to its feet in admiration. 

“In the Wagnerian rdles there is so 
much to express. Parsifal, for instance, 
is typical of the aspiration of man from 
the innocent boy to as near the Godhead 
as man can approach. That is one rea- 
son the part is my favorite. You must 
act every minute of the time even during 
the long scene where Parsifal has to 
stand motionless with his back to the 
audience for three-quarters of an hour. 
He must be in absorbed contemplation 
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“Parent-Teacher” Movement 


Stirs Musical Houston 


Mans ae TEX., Feb. 26.— 
C. A. Hammond, of the Hous- 
ton Conservatory, has launched a 
movement to bring about a closer 
co-operation between parent, teach- 
er and pupil. He has founded a 


group known as the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Con- 
servatory. The initial meeting 


opened with fifty mothers present. 
Musical conditions will be studied 
as in the public schools. The meet- 
ings will be held once a month. 

H. S. W. 


of what he sees, and if the singer re- 
laxes for a moment, then the audience 
will relax too and lose interest in the 
scene. 

“Another great turning point in the 
development of the character of Parsi- 
fal is the moment of Kundry’s kiss in 
the garden. His cry ‘Amfortas! Die 
Wunde!’ is just like a lost link in a chain 
of thought, something which he was un- 
able to comprehend before, instantly be- 
comes clear and comprehensible. All 
that, the actor must express, and to ex- 
press it properly he must feel it. You 
cannot make others feel what you do 
not feel yourself, hence, I cannot under- 
stand artists talking about totally irrele- 
vant things during a performance. It 
not only makes them come out of the 
character, but it is not respectful to the 
music or to the 
composer, nor yet 





to Art itself. Yu — —___— 


different countries as to what they had 
heard, and ended with ‘God Save the 
King.’ The whole instrument was very 
crude and the transmitter was made out 
of pieces of cigar-box. It is now in a 
museum in England with Melba’s auto- 
graph and mine on it and those of all 
the other persons who were concerned. 
The mechanics were all so excited that 
they forgot to connect the ground wire 
and couldn’t imagine for a while why 
the machine was not working. 

“T have just come back from a concert 
tour of the Middle West where I sang 
recitals and also with orchestra, and I 
was most gratified at my reception. No 
matter how small the town where I sang, 
I gave exactly the same sort of program 
that I should have given in Berlin or 
London, in various languages. 








see, I take Art 4 


seriously and I vig a 
feel that it is a Sat eat? 


great privilege to . ee eT 
be able to give 4 by. ' 
your emotions SS gat 
and those of the es 
composer to an » 
audience. 
“Another = rea- 
son why I like 
‘Parsifal’ is be- 
cause I am an 
ardent Mason 
and I believe that 
the opera ex- 
presses the high- 
est ideals of 
Freemasonry. 
“My career? 
Well, I made my <3 
début at the : 
Copenhagen Ope- 
ra as Silvio in 
‘Pagliacci’ in 
May, 1913. I was 
a baritone then 
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Lauritz Melchior and Mrs. Melchior Photo- 
graphed at Home 


and I sang as a baritone for eight 
seasons. By a _ curious coincidence, 
I made my last appearance at Copen- 
hagen as Canio in February, 1921, in 
the same opera. Indeed, I have sung 
every role in ‘Pagliacci’ excepting 
Beppe and Nedda! My last baritone 
réle was Count di Luna in ‘Trovatore’ in 
Copenhagen in 1916. 

“This will be my third 
Bayreuth and also in London. This 
year I shall do Parsifal at Covent 
Garden, the first time it has been 
sung there in a number of years. I 
shall also sing the two Siegfrieds and 
Siegmund. By the way, my Siegmund 
last week was my twenty-fifth time. I 
keep an account, you see, in my score, 
of the place and date of every perforim- 
ance I sing, and the name of the con- 
ductor. 


season in 


First Man to Broadcast 


“An interesting event in my career was 
being the first male singer to broadcast 
by wireless. This was done from the 
Marconi Laboratory at Chelmsford in 
England on July 20, 1920. I was the 
first man singer and Melba the first 
woman. I sang in various languages so 
that the reports could come in from the 

















Lauritz Melchior, Wagnerian Tenor of the 
Metropolitan, in Peasant Costume, Wakes 
the Echoes at Kénigssee in the Bavarian 
Tyrol 
“IT don’t believe in making concessions 

in the matter of programs, no matter 
where you are singing. You must al- 
ways do your best to educate your lis- 
teners and let them know what good 
music really is, if they are not so fortu- 
nate as to be where they can hear the 
best music all the time. In America, 
however, the fine artists seem to be 
heard everywhere. 

“Yes, I believe thoroughly in the musi- 
cal appreciation of the United States 
because I have seen how they react to 
song programs of the highest type as 
well as to grand opera.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


Pittsfield Symphony Maintains Success 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Feb. 26—The Pitts- 
field Symphony was welcomed by a large 
audience at its second concert of the 
season (and the fifteenth in the orches- 
tra’s history) on Feb. 20. The place was 
the Colonial Theater, and Mildred Dill- 
ing played harp solos. Under the baton 
of Ulysses Buhler, the orchestra was 
heard to advantage in Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony and the “Academic Festival” 
Overture of Brahms. Miss Dilling ap- 
peared with the orchestra in Chabrier’s 
“Espana,” and in a group which in- 
cluded a Bourrée by Bach, Debussy’s 
“Clair de lune” and other numbers. She 
won her audience completely with her 
personal charm and musicianship. 

E. McC. 
Fort Dodge Organizes Orchestra 

Fort Dopce, Iowa, Feb. 26.—A civic 

orchestra is being formed to function as 


an amateur symphony. John J. Gecks is 
the organizer. B. C. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOLS 
TO HOLD CONTESTS 


Statewide Competitions Will 
Culminate in May— 
Many Entries 
By George Smedal, Jr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—Final plans 
have been completed for the annual Min- 
nesota State High School music contest. 
The dates for the deciding champion- 
ships have been set for May 12 to 14 at 
the University of Minnesota at Minne- 
apolis. The announcement was made by 
Irving H. Jones, secretary and treas- 

urer of the State organization. 


The contest is sponsored jointly by the 
general extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the Minnesota 
Public School Music League. 

The entire State has been divided into 
twelve districts. Champions in the vari- 
ous groups will come to the University 
for the finals. The cities which have 
been named as the centers of their vari- 
ous districts include Bemidji, Duluth, 
St. Cloud, Moorhead, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Marshall, Mankato, St. Charles, 
Thief River Falls, Northfield and Morris. 

It has been announced that a district 
musical contest will be held on May 7 
at Mankato. Musical organizations 
representing fifty high schools and in- 
dividual students will participate. 

The preliminary tryouts and the elim- 
inations for each city and district are 
expected to be completed early in May, 
so that those who will be selected to 
represent their groups at the State meet 
will have time in which to make prepara- 
tions for the final contests. 

Individual honors may be gained by 
any one of a number of musical civisions. 
These include choruses, boys’ glee clubs, 
girls’ glee clubs, bands, orchestras, vocal 
and instrumental soloists. There will 
also be State-wide competition in music 
memory and appreciation, according to 
the plan outlined by Mr. Jones. 

Trophies will be awarded to both dis- 
trict winners and to those taking honors 
in the State contest. “The point system 
will be used to decide the school win- 
ning the greatest number of places,” 
Mr. Jones explains. 





Landowska and London Quartet Heard 
in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 26.—Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichordist and pianist, gave 
a delightful recital on Feb. 21 in Kil- 
bourn Hall in the Monday evening series 
of chamber music concerts. The audi- 
ence was entranced with the charm, 
clarity, and crispness of her playing, 
especially of the harpsichord. The Lon- 
don Quartet was heard in the last of the 
Tuesday evening series in Kilbourn Hall, 
playing superbly Beethoven’s B Flat 
Major Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6; J. B. Me- 
Ewen’s “Scottish Lament,” a Scherzo by 
H. Waldo Warner, and Schubert’s Post- 
humous Quartet in D Minor. 

M. E. W. 
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Syracuse Begins Cycle of 
Beethoven Concerts 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 26.— 

The Syracuse Symphony, of 
which Vladimir Skavitch is con- 
ductor, and Syracuse University 
are co-operating in a celebration 
of the Beethoven centennial which 
embraces performances of all this 
composer’s nine symphonies. The 
celebration will consist of four 
concerts. The first three are an- 
nounced to take place in Crouse 
College, commencing at eleven 
o’clock in the morning. The dates 
are March 1, 8 and 15. The final 
event will be held on March 26 in 
Archbold Gymnasium, beginning 
at noon. At this concert, a chorus 
of 500 will participate in the Ninth 
Symphony. All the tickets for the 
cycle have been sold, and students 
who possess these precious slips of 
cardboard will be excused from 
classes in order to attend the 
concerts. 
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STELLA WRENN 





Young Contralto 


Originates New Style in Recital 
Programme 


Music — Modern and Ultra 
Modern. 


Folk Music—American Music 
—aAnd Classics 


These Subjects Are Suited for 
Study Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 





Photo by Daaguerre 


A Repertoire for Varied and Interesting Programs 


KARLTON HACKETT 
Chicago Post 


Stella Wrenn in Song Recital 


Miss Stella Wrenn is a serious singer: 
one, in fact, who attains to solemnity. 
Her voice was of good quality, contralto 
in timbre, and well used. 


EDWARD MOORE 
Chicago Tribune 


Stella Wrenn disclosed one of the most 
Both 
voice and brains were apparent and both 
of a 


cellent manner and her excellent English 


interesting talents of the season. 


highly efficient nature. Her ex- 


made her songs seem masterpieces in 


song literature. 


Photo byw P 
ROSENFELD 
Chicage Daily News 
Stella Wrenn sang the Negre Spiritual« with 
sense, with a voice which has volume and ix well schooled. 
She has clear enunciation, a most valuable asset te a singer. 








Specimen Program 


IE 3s so bias A nce ONES 6 6 0 86S @ 8.0 0.66 oS Handel 
How Deep The Slumber Of The Floods..................... Carl Loewe 
Rose Softly Blooming (Opera Azor and Zemira) ........... Louis Spohr 
a 4). UU” CFB a ere ear es ae ere re Horn 


The Slave (Theophile Gautier, English Version Alice Mattulath) 
Edouard Lalo 
Were My Song With Wings Provided (Victor Hugo, English Version 


RR ON EEE Pres POS arr ee eee ee Reynaldo Hahn 
One Who Has Yearned (Goethe, English Version Dr. Th. Baker) 
Tschaikowsky 


Aedh Wishes For The Cloths of Heaven (W. B. Yeats, The Winds 

eee ES ARPS Se Pee ee eee eee Clyde Van Nuys Fogel 
New Sleeps The Crimson Petal (Tennyson) ............ Roger Quilter 
Fairy Pipers (Fred Weatherly) ................-. A. Herbert Brewer 
Transformation (Jessie B. Rittenhouse) ................. Wintler Watts 
Salutation Of The Dawn (Text From The Sanskrit) .. Frederick Stevenson 


Six Chinese Poems 
In Costume 
Musical Settings on the Pentatonic Scale 
F. G. A. C. D.—MMS.—Charles Farwell Edson 


Drinking Song 1121 B. C. (Additional 
eight lines by C. F. Edson) 

Poem of Departure 

Understanding 


Couplet by Rihaku 
Artists Precept 
Desolation by Kao-Shih A. D. 700 


: 











interpretive 


MAURICE ROSENFELD 
Chicago Daily News 





Stella Wrenn, Contralto, 
Gives Distinctive Recital 











Distinctive in matter and means was the song recital 
given at Kimball Hall last evening by Stella Wrenn, an 
American contralto. She presented an interesting and 
unusual program, showing musical intelligence and 
artistic poise. 

The program began with classic airs by Handel and 
Carl Loewe. 

The singer displayed brilliance, but less temperamental 
and emotional interpretation than we commonly hear in 
these selections. 

There were examples from the song literature of 
many nations, and part of the evening was devoted to 
an interpretation of six Chinese poems, both texts and 
music written by Charles Farwell Edson, formerly a 
resident of Chicago, for years a member of the musical 
colony of Los Angeles, and now again with us, as poet 
and composer. 

The songs were presented in costume, and the stage 
was tastefully decorated with Chinese furniture, art 
objects and drapes. There was a large and representative 
audience, and Charles Lurvey played the accompani- 
ments admirably. 


EUGENE STINSON 
Chicago Daily Journal 
Stella Wrenn Sings 


Stella Wrenn’s mellow and very pleas- 
ant voice is perfectly easy and free. 

She has much more than a good voice. 
She has a capable way of treating her 
material, especially when it is of a light 
sort which requires personality and as- 
surance for its full effect. She delighted 
her audience. 

At the close of her program she sang 
six settings by Charles Farwell Edson of 
some old Chinese poetry, and these songs 
were pleasant in quality, successfully 
bridging the gap between the present 
era and that of many centuries ago. For 
them both the singer and her accompa- 
nist, Charles Lurvey, garbed themselves in 
Chinese costumes. 


y a rT 
HERMAN DEVRIES 
Chicago American 
Stella Wrenn conquered the audience 
and convinced the critical that she has 
a goodly number of reasons for appear- 
ing before the public. When a beautiful 
voice is enhanced by intelligence, per- 
sonal charm, good looks, talent and 
musicianship, there is every hope for the 

singer's success upon the stage. 





Photo by Da 


DALLAS NEWS 
Dallas, Texas 


Stella Wrenn has a clear, rich voice of wonderful carrying 
power and a charming personality. 
tion that every word could be heard even in the back seats. 


So clear was her enuncia- 


TILLOTSON CONCERT DIRECTION, 935 Madison Ave., New York City 


Phone: Rhinelander 9078 
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Manhattan's Concert Activities Remain Undiminished 


Halls Still Occupied for Re- 
citals by Established Artists 
and Débutants — Theaters 
Called Upon to Accommo- 
date Overflow—Gigli At- 
tracts Throng of Admirers 
in Recital in Century— 
Casals, Stern, Macmillen 
and Luboschiitz Among 
String Artists Heard 


JAR from abating, concert 
activities on the Island 
of Manhattan continue 
at a high point, both in 
number and in _ excel- 
lence. Alfredo San 
Malo, violinist, achieved a successful 
début before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Frederick Bristol, frequently 
heard as accompanist with prominent 
artists, won laurels as soloist in a 
well-chosen program. Harold Ram- 
say, Max Kaplick and Jerome Swin- 
ford upheld the best baritone tradi- 
tions. Chalmers Clifton led the 
American Orchestral Society in a 
well played program with Marion Car- 
ley, pianist, as soloist in a MacDowell 
Concerto. Vera Ward, a piano débu- 
tante, displayed talent and Irene Schar- 
rer was appreciated in a second recital. 
Léa Luboschiitz had the advantage of 
Josef Hofmann as co-artist in the Bruch 
Concerto at her recital. 





{merican Orchestral Society 


The American Orchestral Society, 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave its 
second concert of the season at Aeolian 
Hall on Feb. 21. The works presented 
were an Overture in D Major by Han- 
del; Symphony No. 9, C Minor by 
Haydn; MacDowell’s Concerto in D 
Minor, with Marion Carley as soloist 
and excerpts from Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer.” Miss Carley gave a very good 
reading of the Concerto. Equipped with 
the necessary technic, including a son- 
orous tone, which was also musical, agile 
fingers and a fine sense of rhythm and 
dynamics, her presentation of the con- 
trasting moods of the tragic first move- 
ment and the scherzo was musicianly 
and highly interesting. Breadth of style 
and brilliancy were disclosed in the final 
movement. The orchestra gave excellent 
support. It performed its numbers very 
creditably, the choirs being nicely bal- 
anced and an understanding sympathy 
existing between Mr. Clifton and his 
musicians. B. G. 


Viss Maxwell's Recital 


A soprano voice of considerable charm 
was heard in the Town Hall on Monday 
evening, Feb. 21, when Margery Max- 
well of the Chicago Opera gave a recital. 
Miss Maxwell is one of those reasonable 
singers who believes, apparently, that 





a legitimate style is the surest founda- 
tion for effective interpretation. Her 
voice is admirably produced; tone is well 
poised on the breath, and breath is care- 
fully controlled. High notes are reached 
easily, and sustained without difficulty. 
A crescendo on the high note at the end 
of “Caro Nome,” which Miss Maxwell 
bravely sang as an encore, was achieved 
with somewhat exceptional skill. 

The voice itself is lyric in timbre, 
clear, pure, penetrating and cool. Va- 
riety of color or a deeply emotional note 
is not to be expected in such an organ; 
but Miss Maxwell is duly attentive to 
points that make for expression. Her 
diction is distinct, her sense refined. She 
was happy, at this concert, when han- 
dling such delicate stuff as Massenet’s 
“Crepuscule” is made of, because she is 
adept in using soft tones pleasingly; and 
was particularly successful in the En- 
glish group with which her printed pro- 
gram was concluded. Conspicuous in 
Miss Maxwell’s choice of material were 
an aria from “La Wally” by Catalani, 
Scarlatti’s “Le Violette,” lieder by 
Strauss and Mahler, “La Flite Enchan- 
tée” by Ravel, Hahn’s “Fétes Galantes,” 
“Spooks” by La Forge and songs by 
Kathleen Manning and Wintter Watts. 

In the creation of mood and atmos- 
phere, Miss Maxwell was aided in no 
slight degree by the nourishing accom- 
paniments played by Walter Golde. One 
of his songs, “Awakening,” stood at the 
end of her list. D. | 


Emanuel Zetlin’s Recital 


For his second violin recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 21, Emanuel 
Zetlin arranged a program that was 
quite catholic. Bach’s Chaconne was 
preceded by the Mozart Concerto in A 
and followed by Korngold’s Suite “Much 
Ado About Nothing.” Listed in the final 
section were pieces by Paganini and 
Granados in Kreisler arrangements, and 
numbers by Sarasate and Milhaud. 

The violinist who can best reveal the 
power Bach put into his Chaconne needs 
a firmer grasp than is naturally to be 
demanded of a comparatively young art- 
ist like Mr. Zetlin. That he did not play 
the Chaconne as masterfully as some 
violinists have played it is neither sur- 
prising nor to his discredit. In regard 
to Mozart, there are, of course, almost 
as many ways of interpreting his music 
as there are notes in one of his roulades. 
Mr. Zetlin chose to play the Concerto in 
an intimate, almost in a _ confidential, 
manner. His intonation was always 
pure, his tone silky and often expres- 
sive, his general style that of a sincere 
musician. Harry Kaufman accompa- 
nied. R. A. 


Katherine Bacon’s Fifth 


Katherine Bacon gave the fifth in her 
series of seven Ry recitals Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 21, in Steinway Hall. 
Continuing with ae saadieee program 
of presenting the thirty-two piano so- 
natas, she played the “Pathétique,” the 
G Major Sonata from Op. 31, the E Ma- 
jor from Op. 109 and the “Waldstein.” 

Miss Bacon, as before, proved herself 
especially well adapted to her task. Her 
equipment is such as to allow easy ful- 
fillment upon the demands that Bee- 
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thoven makes upon the keyboard artist. 
Her performance Monday evening was 
notable for its freshness and clarity, its 
faithful adherence to the music. An 
audience that boasted many pianists 
gave her grateful applause. E. A. 


Vera Ward's Début 


Vera Ward, a young pianist of obvious 
talent, was heard in a matinée recital on 
the afternoon of Feb. 22, in Aeolian 
Hall. Miss Ward began her program 
with Bach’s “Italian Concerto” which 
suited well her delicate style. This she 
followed with Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
109, which she played well but which had 
no individual illumination. Next came 
one of the Liszt “Consolations” and “Au 
Bord d’une Source” also his arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s “Sei mir Gegriisst” 
as well as a Prélude and a Ballade of 
Chopin. These were all capably negoti- 
ated, the Chopin being particularly well 
projected. The final group was by De- 
bussy, Griffes, and Dohnanyi and in- 
cluded as an end-piece, Miss Ward’s own 
“Island Spell” which had to be repeated. 

Throughout her program Miss Ward 
showed not only artistic intention but 
technical equipment. Her art is not a 
compelling one, but it is well-considered 
and musicianly, and such as to give 
pleasure to those who appreciate good, 
conservative pianism. 4d. A. 


Musical Art Quartet 


Sascha Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, Louis 
Kaufman and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, 
who are nearing the end of their first 
season together as the Musical Art 
Quartet, gave a third and last Aeolian 
Hall concert Tuesday evening, Feb. 22. 

True to their original pattern they 
played just two quartets, Gliére’s A Ma- 
jor and Beethoven’s F Major from Op. 
59. It was a performance of outstand- 
ing merit. To be sure the Gliére seemed 
a bit diluted, a bit too heavily embroi- 
dered for its somewhat flimsy back- 
ground. But they played it skillfully, 
finding great beauty in the shadowy 
variations. The Beethoven was notable 
for its exquisite balance, its clarity and 
naiveté. Thanks to the Stradivarii pro- 
vided by Felix Warburg, and to the 
players’ own talents, the tonal quality 
of the performance was memorable. 

a 3 
Little Ben, 


Little Ben, an exceedingly diminutive 
violinist who in real life goes by the 
name of Benjamin Steinberg, gave a re- 
cital for the benefit of his own musical 
education Tuesday evening, Feb. 22, in 
Town Hall. Little Ben, according to re- 
port, is only ten years old. He is small 
for his age, a wispy, bespectacled child 
who scarcely measures up to his music 
rack. But in those ten years he has ac- 
quired no small knowledge of the violin. 
He began his program with no less a 
number than Beethoven’s F Major So- 
nata from Op. 24. After that came 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, Kreisler’s ar- 
rangement of a Granados’ Spanish 
Dance, two Wieniawski Mazurkas, Ach- 
ron’s “Hebrew Dance,’ and Wieniaw- 
ski’s Polonaise Brilliante in A Major. 


Violinist 


There was little in sae | eit 
playing suggestive of a full-blown tal- 
ent. His performance was on a diminu- 
tive scale, his tone often very thin and 
unsubstantial. But he knew his music 
and played it with an astounding ease 
and confidence for one so young. With 
such a sure start, Little Ben should 
grow to be an excellent violinist. Greg- 
ory Ashman played his accompaniments. 


Macmillen and Respighi 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, played 
to a large audience in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 23, with Ralph An- 
gell as accompanist, and with the as- 
sistance of Ottorino Respighi in his 
“Poema Autunnale.” 

Mr. Macmillen began with Brahms’ 
D Minor Sonata which found particular 
favor with the audience, as well as 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” which 
followed. Mr. Respighi’s number formed 
the third brace and the final one was of 
pieces by Fauré, Burleigh and Saint- 
Saéns. 

The Respighi number was heard here 
last season. It is a pleasant work, 
simply written and does not need the 
somewhat trivial “program” which ac- 
companies it to extend its intrinsic 
value. The performance was interest- 
ing and atmospheric and brought much 
applause for both violinist and composer. 

In the lighter numbers in the conclud- 
ing group, Mr. Macmillen played dain- 
tily and gave individual significance to 
all four pieces. J. A. H. 


Vr. Dohnanyi’s Third 


Ernst von Dohnanyi gave the third 
of his series of piano recitals in the 
C a kering Salon on the evening of Feb: 

. before an audience that filled every 
eremny. Mr. Dohnanyi began his pro; 
gram with the great Brahms F Minor 
Sonata, of which he gave an impressive 
performance. This he followed with 
Haydn’s F Minor Variations which bear 
no similarity to the preceding number 
save that of tonality. Beethoven’s G 
Major Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1, came next, 
seeming somewhat lengthy bec ause, per- 
haps, one has had a glut of Beethoven 
recently. Mr. Dohnanyi ended his pro- 
gram with a group of five of his own 
pieces, each of which was given an_in- 
teresting and significant reading. The 
Pastorale from the “Humoresques” and 
the delightful Capriccio, Op. 2, No. 4, 
which came at the very end were espe- 
cially approved by the audience. 
Throughout the program Mr. Dohnanyi 
held the interest of his listeners who 
were loud in their applause. J. D. 


Vr. Kaplick’s Début 


An auspicious first appearance was 
made by Max Kaplick, baritone. in Town 
Hall. the evening of Feb. 24. The favor 
which Mr. Kaplick obv iously enjoyed 
with his hearers from the start was well 
deserved, for he proved himself an artis- 
tic singer whose endowment and use of 
same was distinctive. The program was 
wisely chosen and sustained an unusual 


[Continued on page 19] 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES VISIT INDIANAPOLIS 





Rachmaninoff, Flonzaleys, and 
Wade -Smith Are 


Performers 
By Pauline Schelischmidt 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 26—An outstand- 
ing concert of the season was that given 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stekewski, conductor, om Feb. 21, in the 
Murat Theater, which was filled to ca- 
pacity. The program, which brought 
tremendous applause, imeluded' the 
Overture in D Mimor and “Water Music” 
of Handel; “Ich ruf zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ” and the Toccata and Fugue in 
D Mimor by Bach; “Nuages” and 
“Fétes” by Debussy and Ravel’s “Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole.” 

Roland Hayes, tenor, sang in the 
Murat on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20, de- 
lighting am audience which filled the 
theater. With his accompanist, William 
awrence, Mr. Hayes presented a typi- 
cal Hayes program of songs by Schubert, 
Beethoven, Griffes, Debussy, and Fauré 
with Negro spirituals. 

The opera “Goyesecas” was studied at 
a meeting of the Harmonie Club on Feb. 
21, at the home of Mrs. H. Coldwell. 
The program was given by Mrs. Frank 
Cregor, Mrs. James Blake, Mrs. J. 
Downs, Mrs. William Devon, Mrs. Frank 
T. Edenharter, Mrs. Ross Caldwell, Mrs. 
James Lowry, Mrs. Glenn Friermood, 
Berta M. Ruick, Jessamine Fitch and 
Leona Wright. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, one of the estab- 
lished favorites among artists visiting 
Indianapolis, drew his usual capacity 
audience. om Sunday, Feb. 13, to the 
Murat Theater. He delighted his many 
admirers with a program of Schubert- 
Liszt, Schubert-Tausig, Brahms, Chopin, 
Medtner and his own preludes. 

Much interest centered in the ap- 
pearance of Catherine Wade-Smith, 
violinist, presented by the Matinée Musi- 
eale om a Friday afternoon, in the 
Masonic Temple. Miss Smith, who won 
the national prize of the Federation of 
Music Clubs, was heard in a program of 
an aristocratic caliber, including the So- 
nata “Le Tombeau” by Jean Marie Le- 
clair. arranged by David and Petri; 


Tchaikovsky’s Concerto; the “Souvenir 
de Moscou” by Wieniawski, and two 
exquisite numbers heard here for the 
first time, “Holzapfel und Schlehwein,” 
by Korngold, and the “Tango” of Pol- 
dowski. With Frederic Schauwacker at 
the piano, Miss Smith had excellent as- 
sistance. The Mu Phi Epsilon Musical 
Sorority, of which Miss Wade-Smith is 
a member, entertained in her honor at 
dinner that evening at the Spink-Arms 
Hotel. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was greeted by 
an enthusiastic audience on a Sunday 
afternoon, at its second appearance 
this season under the auspices of the 
Indianapolis Mannerchor. The program 
was made up of Haydn’s Quartet in D, 
Op. 76, No. 5; Schumann’s Op. 41, No. 3, 
and two Scottish pieces in MS. These 
latter were “Jess McFarlane” by Alfred 
Pochon and “Highland Fling,” by E. R. 
Blanchet. 

The Real Silk Hosiery Mills Glee Club 
presented Victor Herbert’s “The Only 
Girl” in the Masonic Temple on two 
days, under the direction of Arnold 
Spencer. The club has an associate mem- 
bership of 867. There are sixty-five ac- 
tive members who meet weekly. 

Oscar Seagle, of Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
has spent a week here giving lectures 
and class and private lessons at the In- 
diana College of Music and Fine Arts. 

An enjoyable concert was _ recently 
given by the Kappa Chapter of the Mu 
Phi Epsilon, national honorary musical 
sorority, in the Chamber of Commerce. 
Those taking part were Irene Heppner, 
Louise Mason Caldwell, Alberta McCain 
Gaunt, Martha Anne Rundell, Frances 
Anne Wishard, Ruth Beals, Alma Lentz, 
Berenice Reagan, Okie Lieber, Helen 
Quig, Mrs. Frank T. Edenharter and a 
guest artist, Willard MacGegor. This 
was the second of three concerts in a 
series. 

The Matinée Musicale presented guest 
artists at a recent meeting in the 
Masonic Temple. These guests. were 
Maude Okkelberg, pianist, and James 
Hatton, tenor. Members participating 
were Ruth Chapman, Jane Johnson Bur- 
roughs, Alma Miller, Consuelo Rettig, 
Carolyn Turner and Berta M. Ruick. 
The Jean Orloff Quintet is giving Sun- 


day evening programs at the Columbia 
Club. 





PITTSBURGH ENJOYS 


“Resurrection Is Given in 
Series by Chicago 
Civic Company 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 

PrrtssuRGH, Feb. 26—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company paid a two-days’ 
visit to Pittsburgh on Feb. 18 and 19, 
presenting three operas in Syria Mosque, 
under the local management of May 
Beegle. In spite of heavy snowstorms, 
good audiences attended all these per- 
formances and were rewarded by excel- 
lent renditions of two established works 
and a novelty. 

The first bill was “La Traviata,” 
which received a thrilling interpretation 
at the hands of the young conductor, 
Henry G. Weber. Mr. Weber dominated 
the evening, and the time-worn melodies 
took on new life in his hands. Claudia 
Muzio, as Vielette, impressed her hear- 
ers as one of the outstanding artists of 
the day. Charles Hackett, as Alfredo, 
shared in the general applause. Other 
réles were capably portrayed by Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Richard Bonelli, José Mo- 
jica, Désire Defrére, Giovanni Polese, 
Antonio Nicolich, Anna Correnti and 
Gilda Morelato. 

The first local performance of Franco 
Alfano’s “Resurrection” was given at 
the matinée of Feb. 19. Mary Garden, 
in all her resplendence, as Aatushka, 
poignantly depicted the sufferings of the 
tragic character. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted. He has long since established 
himself as a prime favorite and as an 
able leader. The balance of the cast 
was composed of Theodore Ritch, Alice 
D’'Hermanoy, Lorna Doone Jackson, 
Anna Correnti, Maria Claessens, An- 
tonio Nicolich, Ludovico Oliviero, Clara 
Shear, Helen Freund, Désiré Defrére 
and José Mojica. 

For the final performance, in the eve- 
ning, “Aida” was scheduled. Under 
Giorgio Polacco, the opera revealed 
many beauties. Rosa Raisa was im- 
pressive in the title réle, achieving a tri- 
umphant success. Charles Marshall, as 





HEARING NEW OPERA 


Radames, lived up to all advance reports 
and enthralled his audience. As Amne- 
ris, Cyrena Van Gordon revealed a con- 
tralto voice of great depth and beauty. 
Giacomo Rimini was capable in the part 
of Amonasro. Virgilio Lazzari sang 
Ramfis with great art. The lesser réles 
were taken by Antonio Nicolich, Flo- 
rence Misgen, and Ludovico Oliviero. 

The orchestra was excellent, and the 
seenic investiture created a vivid im- 
pression. 

Seton Hill College of Greensburg, Pa., 
presented Suzanne Keener, soprano, in 
recital, on Feb. 22. Miss Keener is a 
former Pittsburgh girl, and her ap- 
pearances in this vicinity are always 
welcome. 

The Musicians’ Club held its monthly 
meeting on Feb. 21, in the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. After the busi- 
ness meeting, the club was entertained 
by Rev. Julius Levine, cantor, and the 
quartet of the Tree of Life Synagogue, 
in a program of traditional synagogue 
music. This program was instructive 
and well worth hearing. 

Ralph Lewando, violinist, and ‘Julia 
Gibansky-Kasanoff, pianist, gave a joint 
program at the Edgeworth Club in Sew- 
ickley, Pa., on Feb. 21. The program 
contained Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor; 
the Paul Juon Theme and Variations, 
heard locally for the first time, and John 
Powell’s “Sonata Virginiaesque.” The 
artists were well received, their novel 
program causing much favorable com- 
ment. 


Mana Zucca Gives Miami Musicale 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 26.—Mana Zucca, 
who in private life is Mrs. Irwin Cassel. 
entertained recently at her home, Mazica 
Hall, with a program made up entirely 
of her own compositions. Members of 
the Miami University Music Department 
were interpreters. Participating were 
Helen Flanagan, Frederic Hufsmith, 
Arnold Volpe, Edward Back, Hannah 
Spiro Asher, Charles and Charlene 
Sharman. A. Ti Bs 


All the material in MusiIcan AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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HAROLD 
SAMUEL 


MASTER CLASSES 


IN BACH 


Covering all the qualities that go to 
make the correct interpretation ac- 
cording to Mr. Samuel’s views. 


From “THE NATION” 
February 9th, 1927 


A True Professional 


It is difficult to compress within a brief 
paragraph Mr. Harold Samuel's reve- 
lations of Bach in particular and of piano 
playing in general. Still more so is it to 
analyze in detail six programs—one a 
day—containing no repeats and covering 
some thirty-eight works of Bach, exclud- 
ing encores. It was a stupendous feat of 
artistry even more than of memory and 
endurance; for to leave one refreshed 
after even a single program devoted to 
but one composer is a tour de force. To 
do so after six such programs, as Mr. 
Samuel did, is a miracle. He did it, 
perhaps, by lecting Bach speak for him- 
self. Through the medium of a tone 
equally singing and alive in both hands, 
an extraordinary rhythmic vitality, and 
that independence of finger which only 
Bach can give, Mr. Samuel has brought 
piano playing back from a mannered and 
exaggerated utterance to a simple, natu- 
ral, and beautifully articulated speech. 
Hearing Bach in this way one has the 
actual and constant impression of hear- 
ing Bach’s music as Bach, too, heard it. 
That such a sane and pure musical ex- 
pression has become once more a spirit- 
ual force among laymen as well as among 
musicians we owe indeed largely to the 
sane and pure art of Harold Samuel 
himself. 


HENRIETTA STRAUS 


Send for Full Page Review from Literary Digest, Feb. 
19th, 1927, on Mr. Samuel’s Bach Festival. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
CINCINNATI PLAYERS 


Reiner Gives First Concert 
as Conductor of His 


Forces 
By H. T. Craven 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 26.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conduc- 
tor; Faye Ferguson, soloist; gave a con- 
cert on Feb. 20 in the Academy of Music. 
The program was as follows: 


Overture, “The Bartered Bride’’.Smetana 


Symphony No. 3.....cccccscces Brahms 
Piano Concerto in A Minor...Schumann 
NE oe a cask 5 bON a ARS .. Casella 


Although Mr. Reiner has conducted 
the Philadelphia Orchestra several times 
this season, this concert marked his only 
appearance here this year at the head 
of his own organization. The perform- 
ance was sponsored by the Philharmonic 
Society of Philadelphia, which has been 
instrumental in bringing various out-of- 
town orchestras here. 

Stormy weather unquestionably af- 
fected adversely the tone of Mr. Reiner’s 
orchestra, especially that of the horn 
choir. The body of strings is excellent. 
Occasionally the woodwinds missed some- 
thing of the requisite delicacy and fine- 
ness of nuance. But on the whole the 
Cincinnati men compose a good orches- 
tra, and one that is keenly responsive to 
the authority and inspiration of a 
talented director. 

Conductor and players were at their 
best in the colorful “Italia.” “The Bar- 
tered Bride” Overture received a duly 
sprightly performance; and there was 
poetic feeling, in spite of a speeding of 
tempo, in the lovely Brahms symphony. 

Faye Ferguson exhibited an assured 
technic in the always welcome Schumann 
concerto, but her tonal resources do not 
appear to be fully developed. 


ARMY-NAVY ORCHESTRA 
MAKES DEBUT IN CAPITAL 


List of Latin-American Music Given by 
New Ensemble and Soloists Under 
Two Leaders 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—The first 
concert given by the new Army-Navy 
Orchestra of seventy-five musicians took 
place on the evening of Feb. 28 in the 
Hall of the Americas, Pan-American 
Union Building. The program consisted 
entirely of Latin-American compositions. 
Captain Stannard, director of the United 
States Army Band, and Lieutenant 
Charles Benter, director of the United 
States Navy Band, alternated in leading 
the orchestra. The orchestra is made 
up of members of the United States 
Army and Navy bands. 

A large variety of music by North, 
Central and South American composers 
was a feature of the list. The orchestral 
numbers included the Overture to “Il 
Guarany” by Gomez; a waltz, “Sobre las 
Olas” by Rosas and transcriptions of 
two popular South American folk-songs. 
Perhaps the most interesting works were 
“Babylon,” a suite of four Oriental 
sketches, by Justin Elie, and a first-time 
performance of Preludes from James 
Hugo’s opera, “The Sun God.” 

A number of soloists were heard. An 
“Elegie” by the Brazilian composer, H. 
Villa-Lobos, was played as a ’cello solo 
by C. Ruggerio. Carlos Valderramo, 
Peruvian pianist and composer, played 
two groups of his works. Milla de Do- 
minguez, soprano, sang South American 
songs, with Mary Ware Goldman as ac- 
companist. Sergeant John Bauman 
played marimba solos. The concert was 
concluded with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


San Jose Club Studies Scandinavian 
Music 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 26.—The San 
Jose Music Study Club enjoyed a pro- 
gram of Scandinavian music at a recent 
meeting in Schofield Hall, Y. W. C. A. 
Caroline Brock presented a paper; and 
musical numbers were given by Leda 
Gregory Jackson, soprano; Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Blauer, mezzo-soprano; and Mrs. 
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Retires After Forty-two Years 
in Government Service 


ASHINGTON, March 2.— 

Forty-two years of self-sacri- 
ficing service were ended on Feb. 
21, when Edward T. Davis, Wash- 
ington musician, was retired from 
government employ on reaching 
his seventieth year. For over two 
score years at St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital Mr. Davis played the piano 
and organ for the patients’ enter- 
tainment, contributing to the men- 
tal comfort of thousands of de- 
ranged men and women. He con- 
ducted the Sunday religious ser- 
vises for the patients also, and had 
directed the institution’s orchestra 
for the past twelve years. After 
a short rest, Mr. Davis will take 
up music teaching. He was born 
in Danville, Pa., in 1857. His 
father was a musician, as was also 
his grandfather. He has two sons, 
both musicians. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





PONSELLE AND GIESEKING 
ARE SAN ANTONIO GUESTS 


Texan Musicians Also Heard in Pro- 
gram Which Includes Native Com- 
positions—Children Sing 
San ANTONIO, Tex., Feb. 26.—Rosa 
Ponselle thrilled an exceptionally large 
audience on Feb. 18, when she appeared 
in the Municipal Auditorium im the All- 
Star Concert Series, of which Edith M. 
Resch is manager. She gave the 
“Suicidio” aria from “La Gioconda”; 
“Tacea la Notte” from “Il Trovatore”; 
Italian, German and French numbers by 
Caccini, Paisiello, Wagner and Alexan- 
der Georges, with a group of songs by 
Wintter Watts, Grieg, Cyril Scott and 
Carew. Many additional songs were 
given. Stuart Ross appeared in the role 

of accompanist and soloist. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, played here 
on Feb. 19, in the Gates Concert Series 
in the Municipal Auditorium. He en- 
thralled the audience by his authoritative 
interpretation of Italian, French, Span- 
ish and Russian modernists, including 
Casella, Debussy, Ravel, Albeniz and 
Skriabin. In Bach’s Partita in B Flat 
Major and Schubert’s Fantasie in C 
Major, Op. 15, Mr. Gieseking - gave 
memorable performances. 

A chorus of 1500 children, forming 
the combined choirs of the Catholic 
Schools of the city, sang the “Missa-de 
Angelis,” at the Municipal Auditorium 
on Feb. 17. An audience of 7000 was 
in the auditorium, and half as many 
stood outside during the celebration of 
pontifical mass by the newly appointed 
Archbishop Droessarts; “Jubilate Deo” 
by Singberger was sung by the combined 
choirs of Our Lady of the Lake College, 
Incarnate Word College and Ursuline 
Academy. The proper of the mass was 
sung by the girls’ choir of St. Joesph’s 
Orphanage. All showed excellent train- 
ing. A chorus of 6000 boys and girls 
sang “America” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” directed by Rev. James Lock- 
wood. John M. Steinfeldt, president of 
the San Antonio College of Music, played 
the organ. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck is presi- 
dent, presented Oscar J. Fox, San An- 
tonio composer, in a program of original 
songs and arrangements of cowboy bal- 
lads, in its monthly program, on Feb. 21, 
in the St. Anthony ballroom. A large 
audience acclaimed Mr. Fox, who was 
at the piano for his works. Mrs. Roy 
Lowe, mezzo-contralto, sang two groups 
of his songs. William Irby, tenor, inter- 
preted the cowboy ballads, which Mr. 
Fox introduced with an explanatory 
talk. Julia Fox, daughter of the com- 
poser, gave a reading. 

The bi-monthly program of the Tues- 
day Musical Club, on Feb. 15, was con- 
ducted by Mrs. George de Armand, who 
talked of Chopin. Musicians of Fort 
Sam Houston were presented in works 
by the same composer. Taking part 
were Mrs. Rexford Shores, pianist; Mrs. 
James Lewis, pianist; Mrs. Joseph 
Choate King, soprano. Mrs. Frank 
Rhea read the musical digest. 
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Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York 


Steinway Piano Duo Art Recordings 


Charles McKenzie, pianist. Sibelius, 
Sinding, Berg and Grieg were the com- 
posers represented. Numerous folk- ne 
a “ra . d the material in Mustcat America is 

songs we so = 
gs were also included in the program. copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
MM. Mi. DT. when groper credit is given 


GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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New Aeolian Hall Holds Golden Key Ceremony 





Symbol of Freedom of Build- 
ing Given to City and Re- 
turned to the Aeolian Com- 
pany for Custody—Archi- 
tects Take Part in Formal 
Celebration 


EW Aeolian Hall opened its doors 

in formal ceremony Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 23, and presented its golden 
key to the City of New York. It was 
a reversal of ceremony. The City holds 
a monopoly on golden keys and it has 
hitherto gone on the basis of it being 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
It did not keep the key to the new Aeo- 
lian Building, given to symbolize the 
open door of the new music center, but 
through A. J. Hilly, acting in the ab- 
sence of Mayor Walker, returned it to 

L. Votey, vice-president of the Aeo- 
lian Company, with the request that he 
act as its permanent custodian. 

Ceremonies were opened by Colonel 
Michael Friedsam, president of the Fifth 
Avenue Association, which awarded the 
Aeolian Building the 1926 gold medal for 
being the best out of forty-seven new 
structures in the Fifth Avenue district. 
Whitney Warren of Warren and Wet- 
more, its architect, presented the key to 
the City in behalf of the Aeolian Com- 
pany. Said he in part: 

“Our insviration lay everywhere, dif- 
ficult to fix. Ancient traditions of pure 
melody clash along the Avenue with the 
modern dissonance of jazz; the tower- 
ing, aggressive structures of industry 
and commerce are like the clarion calls 
of architecture, all about us. 

“What to do? Man is not always stri- 
dent, the soul is not always in haste, 
the eye does not always seek the restless 
gesture of the skyscraper, never attain- 
ing its sky—a little rest, a little peace, 
a simplicity complete, a dream symbo- 
lized, as Colonel Michael Friedsam has 
so fittingly said, 
and viol in castle parks. 
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the Aeolian Building conveys something 
of this. In its interior it contains all 
that modern musical demands may re- 
quire. 

“With all that it represents, I am 
empowered to offer this key to the peo- 
ple of the City of New York. You, Mr. 
Hilly, have frequently given the key of 
the city to visiting guests. I now tender 
you, representative of the people, a 
golden key to the Aeolian Building. This 
edifice has risen out of the lives of mil- 
lions of people. In a real sense this 
building is dedicated to them, and for 
this reason the key is offered to you.” 

Mr. Hilly accepted the key and re- 
turned it, “believing that, since it is in- 
tended for the people of the City of New 
York, it should never be kept very far 
from this building.” 

Other speakers were Mr. Votey, who 
named the key “a double boomerang,” 
and Alexander Trowbridge, president of 
the Architectural League of New York. 

The new Aeolian Building is at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth 
Street on a plot measuring 50 by 125 
feet. In accordance with the New York 
zoning laws, it has setbacks at the tenth, 
twelfth and fourteenth floors, and a 
penthouse tower surmounted by a slop- 
ing roof terminated with a lantern finial. 
The facades of the building are buff 
Indiana limestone with pink granite 
base. The balustrades, cornices and 
finials are of limestone. The entrance 
doorways and display windows on the 
ground floors are cast bronze and the 
window sashes throughout the building 
are bronze. The lantern finial, which to- 
gether with the penthouse are illumin- 
ated at night, is of copper 
with gold leaf. It utilizes 
tire corner for a bay window. 

The formal musical inauguration will 
take place in a few weeks. The old 
quarters at 29 West Forty-second Street 
will be closed in April. 


the en- 


White House Series Brought to Close 


The four White House musical events 
in charge of Henry Junge of Steinway 
& Sons were brought to a close on Feb. 


covered , 


Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
were the entertainers. Preceding events 
were the Cabinet dinner, on Dec. 2, when 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, appeared; the 
Diplomatic dinner, on Dec. 16, with Mar- 


guerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist, 
and Louis Graveure, baritone; and the 
Supreme Court dinner, on Jan. 20, at 


which Paul Kochanski, 
Homer, contralto, 
Stires, soprano, appeared. The Lenten 
musicales, generally three in number, 
have been eliminated this year owing to 
repairs to the White House, which will 
necessitate the President’s and Mrs. 
Coolidge’s vacating their official resi- 
dence for five months. 


Louise 
Homer 


violinist; 
and Louise 


Local Orchestra, Gigli and Ponselle Stir 
Havana 


HAVANA, CUBA, Feb. 19.—The month- 
ly concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
was given at the National Theater on 
Sunday, Feb. 13, before a large and 
appreciative audience. Pedro Sanjuan 
conducted, with his usual energy and 
high spirit, an attractive program which 
included Gluck’s “Chaconne,” Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” and Tu- 
rina’s “Fantastic” Dances. Glazounoff’s 
“Le Printemps” was given its first per- 
formance in Cuba at this concert, being 
well received by the audience. A beauti- 
ful composition of Mr. Sanjuan, “Rondo 
Fantastico,” was welcomed cordially. 
Beniamino Gigli and Rosa Ponselle were 
recent recital visitors in this capital. 
Both gave recitals in the Payret Theater 


B. 


Chaminade Sends Greeting to Capital 
Club Which Bears Her Name 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The Chami- 
nade Glee Club held its annual banquet 


on Feb. 15, in the Lafayette Hotel 
Esther Linkins, director, and _ Isabel 
Anderson, president, made very happy 
speeches. Miss Linkins’ reading of a 


letter from Mme. Chaminade, “her an- 
nual greeting to the club,” created a 
great deal of applause. Miss Linkins is 
the District of Columbia president of 
the Federation of Music Clubs. The 
president of the Federated Junior Clubs 


by the sounds of lute 10 at the Speakers’ dinner when Lewis for the State of Oregon, Mrs. Carrick, 
I hope that’ Richards, harpischordist, and Elisabeth was a guest. D. DEM. W 
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FAVORABLE REPORT MADE 
ON HIGHER COPYRIGHT FEE 


Committee on Patents in House of Rep- 
resentatives Inderses Measure to 
Increase Rate from $1 to $2 


26—The Com- 
mittee on Patents of the House of Repre- 
favorably reported the 
bill providing for an increase of the fees, 
charged by the Copyright Office of the 
Library of Congress, for registering and 
assigning copyrights and for other ser- 
vices. The measure proposes an increase 
of the registration fee from $1 to $2. It 
that other fees shall be 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 


sentatives has 


proposes als 
double d. 

The fees now paid, according to the 
do not cover the actual cost 
of the services performed, including 
salaries, supplies, printing and overhead 
charges of the Copyright Office. 

The increase of fees has been approved 
by the Music Publishers’ Protective As- 
sociation, the American Bar Association, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
the Author’s League of America, 
and many other organizations. 

The works for which registration may 
be made in the Copyright Office are di- 
vided into two classes—(1) unpublished 
compositions and other works, and (2) 
published music and other works—and 
this permits the registrations to be di- 
vided into two categories to correspond. 
Registration of unpublished works is a 
preliminary entry of title, made usually 
the deposit of the composer’s or 
author’s manuscript before a publisher 
has been obtained. It is in the case of 
such applicants that a doubling of the 
registration to $2 was held by some to be 
burdensome. In order to relieve these 
applicants, the bill carries an amend- 
ment which will leave the fee as at 
present in such cases, $1. But in the 
case of all other compositions, music, 
or other works pam and placed on 
sale, the f $2 stands, this to include 
a certificate o f copy right. 


committee, 
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SUMMER MASTER 





JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1927 


JOSEF 


LHEVINN 





W orld Famous Pianist and Instructor 


Private Lessons 
Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes—Auditor Classes 


Children’ 


Recitals by Distinguished Artists. 


Private Lessons—Opera Classes 
Repertoire Classes—Teachers’ Classes 


| The Regular Faculty of 100 Artist-Instructors Will Be Available 
Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera Theatre Organ Playing, Dramatic Art, 
s Normal Work, Musical Theory 


Lectures by Eminent Educators. 


SCHOO 


OSCAR 


E SAENGER 


Internationally Renowned Teacher of Singing 





The American Conservatory Awards Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Hlinois 











John J. Hattstaedt, President 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by Josef Lhevinne for two private lessons weekly. 
also five scholarships in Opera Class. 
Summer Session booklet mailed free on application. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


504 KIMBALL HALL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Application Blank. 


For detailed information address 


Excellent Dormitory 


Awarded by Oscar Saenger two private lessons weekly. 
Accommodations. 


KARLETON HACKETT } 
ADOLF WEIDIG mac 
HENIOT LEVY | Directors 


Rates of moderate. 


tuition 
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“Rheingold”’ Begins ‘‘Ringe”’ Cycle at M etropolitan 
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Large Matinée Audience 
Hears First Part of Trilogy 
—“King’s Henchman” Has 
Second Performance Before 
Sold - Out House — Peralta 
Re-enters Company in Mati- 
née “Trovatore” — Frances 
Alda Takes Leave for Sea- 
son in “Bohéme” — Marti- 
nelli Sings Farewell in His 
First “Chenier” 


PERA enthusiasts 
flocked to the Metropoli- 
tan on Thursday atter- 
noon to ths opening of 
the “Ring” Cycle, hear- 
ing a performance of 
unusual excellence. The first repeti- 

tion of “The King’s Henchman” 

showed interest undiminished through 

a sold-out house. Repetitions of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and “Rigo- 

letto” were heard, and Mme. Alda and 

Mr. Martinelli took farewell for the 

season in “Bohéme” and “Andrea 

Chenier’ respectively, although the 


popular tenor was heard in the Sunday 
night concert. “The Bartered Bride,” 
at the Saturday matinée, was given a 
performance scintillating with humor 
and displaying all the delights of Sme- 
tana’s fine score. 








ANY curtain calls for the composer 
and the librettist as well as for the 
chief singers and Conductor Tullio Sera- 
fin, gave to the second performance of 
the newest America opera, “The King’s 


Henchman,” a celebrational character 
almost as pronounced as that of the 
world premiére four nights earlier. 
Monday’s representation enlisted the 
same artists and the response awakened 
had the same air of very cordial ap- 
proval, not only for the work itself but 
for the manner in which the Metro- 
politan has baptized it. 

“The King’s Henchman,” in spite of 
some leaning toward tableau in_ the 
first act, has the propulsive movement 
of opera, and the look and the sound 
of it, to a degree that most of its pre- 
decessors among native works have 
lacked. Rehearings tend to clarify the 
scoring, which contains many details of 
beauty, though on Monday night it again 
sounded opaque at times, due to an ex- 
cess of woodwinds, with a tendency to 
obscure both the vocal and the orches- 
tral line. The final tragedy again im- 
pressed as admirable dramatic writing, 
up to the point of King Eadgar’s tribute, 
which, with the accompanying choral 
passages, tended, like parts of the first 
scene, to pull the score out of opera into 
the sphere of cantata. Not that this 
scene lacks counterparts in other and 
sufficiently dramatic works. But here, 
it seems not only anti-climax and super- 
fluous, but to bring the dramatic emo- 
tion of what has preceded it down to a 
lower plane of sentiment. It is one of 
numerous instances in which Miss Mil- 
lay’s poetically phrased libretto be- 


comes too pointedly “literary” for the 
most convincing stage illusion. 

Melodically, the reviewer found no 
new revelations in the additional hear- 
ing. The score, throughout, is singable 
and agreeable in this respect and pos- 
sesses an individuality that is Taylor’s, 
irrespective of his adherence in the 
cutting of his cloth to approved pat- 
terns. Whether these melodies have the 
boldness, the sweep, the distinction to 
give them lasting success with opera 
patrons whose liking is for the Wag- 
nerian type of music drama rather than 
the aria-laden Italian scores, is still for 
the future to determine. 

Lawrence Tibbett’s Eadgar again pos- 
sessed a nobility of voice and bearing to 
place it as one of his finest achievements 
at the Metropolitan. Edward Johnson’s 
Aethelwold achieved like distinction in 
the scene of the final tragedy. Florence 
Easton sang the less grateful part of 
Aelfrida with the same skill as at the 
earlier performance. William Gustafson 
as Maccus and Merle Alcock as Ase 
were again contributory to the success 
of the work, though the attentive on- 
looker wondered why Ase was so con- 
spicuously absent, while Maccus was so 
prominently present, in final hour of 
sorrow and suicide. The long list of 
secondary parts fell to the same singers 
as at the premiére. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted with no less enthusiasm and zeal 
than before. . Ze 


A Festival “Trovatore” 


Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” had its second 


hearing of the season at a special mati- 


née on Washington’s Birthday - before . 


an audience that packed the Metropoli- 
tan to the doors. The distribution in- 
cluded Giovanni Martinelli in the title- 
réle, Frances Peralta as Leonora rejoin- 
ing the company for the remainder of 
the season, Karin Branzell as Azucena, 
and Mario Basiola as Di Luna. The les- 
ser rdles were taken by Minnie Egener 
and Messrs. Pinza, Paltrinieri and Res- 
chiglian. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

Miss Peralta made a stately Leonora 
and was the recipient of much applause 
from an interested audience. Miss Bran- 
zell sang superbly but was less convinc- 
ing in the réle than in some others in 


which she has been heard. Her facial 
makeup was unconvincing. Mr. Marti- 
nelli gave the somewhat stereotyped 


réle of Manrico significance and charm 
and brought down the house both with 
“Ah si, Ben Mio” and “Di Quella Pira.” 
Mr. Basiola did likewise with “I] Balen” 
and added much to the ensembles. The 
singing of the other artists was capable 
and musicianly. J. A. H. 


The Second “Pelléas” 


For those to whom there is no other 
a in the operatic répertoire quite 
like “Pelléas et Mélisande,” the second 
performance this season of Debussy’s 
music drama on Wednesday night was 
the customary delight. The cast was 
the identical one which has presented 
this work at all performances since it 
entered the Metropolitan roster two sea- 
sons ago, consisting of Lucrezia Bori, 
Edward Johnson, Clarence Whitehill, 
Kathleen Howard, Léon Rothier and 
Louise Hunter. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted a sensitive but sufficiently intense 
performance, and all of the principals 
were in the mood and the voice to pre- 
sent the subtleties of the Maeterlinck 
play as restated in terms of music by 
Debussy. The audience was more than 
cordial and of reassuring proportions, 





though, of course, the number of 
standees was not that of a “Bohéme” or 
a “Gioconda.” O. T. 


Ume. Alda in “Boheme” 


Frances Alda chose the seventeenth 
week of the Metropolitan season to con- 
clude her nineteenth season with that 
company, singing her farewell as Mimi 
in “Bohéme” on Thursday evening, Feb. 
24. Mme. Alda embellished her charac- 
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Artur Bodanzky, Who Is Conducting the 
Wagner “Ring” Cycle at the Metropolitan 


terization of the frail embroideress who 
lived among the housetops, to the satis- 
faction of an admiring audience that in- 
sisted upon many “after-curtain” ap- 
pearances. Mario Chamlee as Rodolfo 
was vigorously applauded at the conclu- 
sion of the “Racconto.” His perform- 
ance throughout was one of spirit and 
clarity. Antonio Scotti was a sympa- 
thetic Marcello and the audience saw to 
it that his vocal excellence did not go un- 
rewarded. Ezio Pinza, too, delighted his 
hearers with his singing of the “Coat” 
song. Nanette Guilford was a frivolous 
Musetta. Others in the cast were Millo 
Picco, Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, Pompilio Malatesta, and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian. Vincenzo Bellezza _ con- 
ducted. H. H. 


“Rheingold” —in Its Place 


With “Das Rheingold,” on Thursday 
afternoon, the Metropolitan’s § special 
Wagner cycle got down to its real busi- 
ness—that of giving the four segments 
of the “Ring” sequentially at matinées 
a week separated from one another. The 
preliminary “Lohengrin” and the post- 
liminary “Tristan” and “Meistersinger” 
mean additional jubilations for the 


matinée cyclists, but so would “Parsi- 
fal,” or, for that matter, “‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” a Wagner notable who has 
not set his foot on shore at the Metro- 
politan for nearly a score of years. 

As all of “The Ring” had been ac- 
corded performances on subscription eve- 
nings prior to the launching of the 
afternoon cycle, Thursday’s ‘“Rhein- 
gold” was a repetition rather than a 
season’s first experience. The cast was 
almost identical with that of the earlier 
representation, its one focal point of dif- 
ference being the Wotan of Michael 
Bohnen, for which the Wotan of Fried- 
rich Schorr had been substituted on short 
notice at the last “Rheingold.” Though 
his costume again suggested the Greek 
Zeus far more than it did the lord of 
Walhalla, he was vocally superb, and in 
action both engrossing and convincing. 

Any and all doubts the cautious Wag- 
nerite may have entertained as to how 
Bohnen and the new Loge, Walther 
Kirchoff, would fare in the same cast— 
there being but one center of the stage 
at the Metropolitan—were soon dissi- 
pated. The two artists contrived to be 
as vivid as is their wont without inter- 
fering with one another in the least. 
Kirchoff repeated his gripping picturiza- 
tion of the wily counselor, and his sing- 
ing again had a surprising variety of 
color. These two characterizations, and 
those of George Meader as Mime and 
Gustaf Schiitzendorf as Alberich, were 
on a plane of genuine distinction. 

Weaker spots were the Donner of Ar- 
nold Gabor—there are at least a half- 
dozen other voices at the Metropolitan 
far more suited to the evocation of the 
thunder—and the giants of Messrs. 
Rothier and Didur—admirable artists 
who were entirely miscast. Presumably 
the stage director, Samuel Thewman, 
and not Didur, is responsible for the ab- 
surd treatment of the killing of Fasolt 
by Fafner, which is no killing at all, so 
far as the audience has any reliable in- 
formation of the eye. It would not be 
difficult, also, to improve upon the Froh 
of Max Altglass, but this is of no such 
consequence as the insufficiency of Don- 
ner. 

Of the women, Karin Branzell’s noble 
voice was used with more effect than at 
the earlier performance in the music of 
Erda; Nanny Larsen-Todsen as Fricka, 
and Maria Miller as Freia, were mod- 
erately successful, and the Rhine maid- 
ens, Editha Fleisher, Phradie Wells and 
Marion Telva, sang more tunefully than 
is always the case. 

The dominating spirit of the after- 
noon was, of course, Conductor Artur 
Bodanzky, who was in a mood for 
plangency and intensity and who prodded 
his orchestra incessantly, with some very 
admirable results. The program con- 
tained the same note as that of the 
earlier “Rheingold,” to the effect that 
there would be an intermission after the 
second scene. There was none. How- 
ever, the injunction immediately foiiow- 
ing, “positively no encores allowed” was 
carried out to the letter. Otherwise the 
audience might have demanded a second 
journey across stage by the ambulant 
new dragon, a delight to the many chil- 
dren—ranging from six to plus-sixty— 
who witnessed the descent into the Nibel- 
heim. cs. 


Martinelli Sings Farewell 


Giovanni Martinelli held double court 
at the Metropolitan Friday evening, 
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Franz Pfau 
New York American (Feb. 11, 1927): 





SONATA RECITALS 


New York World (Feb. 11, 1927): 


Each is a sincere musician, with traits and talents of no . « « The artists presented this thoroughly musical progran 
mean order. Whether they played an exquisite sonata by with tasteful discrimination to the apparent pleasure 
Mozart, a noble sonata by Beethoven, or a flowery sonata by numerous listeners 
Saint-Saens, they made a definite impression of careful, con- Chicago Journal (Nov. 5, 1926): 
scientious, and commendable artistry. Their playing together was faultless in spirit and in exe 

eution. Either would have proved his distinction as a soloist 
New York Herald Tribune (Feb. 11, 1927): Together... they met the highest standard of ensembk 

. . Proved a mutually sympathetic and well balanced playing 
sonata team, and gave musicianly interpretations . . . Dis- Chicago American (Nov. 5, 1926): 
played technical skill and well calculated shading. I liked them so well that I wished I could have heard more 


Raphael Spiro 
Chicage Heratd and Examiner (Nov. 5, 1926): 


Their ensemble left nothing to be desired 
Chicage Daily News (Nov. 5, 1926): 
Their playing tegether disclosed complete understanding of 


unity of purpese and intent. 
Chicage Tribune (Nov. 5. 1926): 
Successfel almost beyond expectation 


Chicage Evening Post (Nov. 5, 1926): 
Ther went into it without fear of the traditions. 
ideas om the subject and the courage to express them. 


They had 


Martin Ross Concert Management: Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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The M: ystery of Beethoven's Lost Love 





[Continued from page 3] 





others had done, simply because Schind- 
ler was Beethoven’s first biographer. 
He showed by chronology and locality 
that the lady was not the Countess 
Giulietta—and the battle was on. Sys- 
tematically, he worked out his theory 
that it was Giulietta’s cousin, the 
Countess Therese Brunsvik. Aside from 
Mr. Thayer’s ingenious ideas on the 
point, the glamorous fancy hung about 
the Countess Therese that she had re- 
mained unmarried to her death, for Bee- 
thoven’s sake. Not that she did; for, as 
M. de Gerando, her great grand-nephew, 
discovered, her “Heart-Journal” con- 
tained a detailed story of her passion 
for a “Louis,”—not Beethoven. It was 
a devastating passion, finally conquered; 
and it overtook her when she was over 
forty. Count Louis Migazzi was a 
charming, slightly anaemic person, 
twenty-three years younger than she; 
and if she stayed single for anyone’s 
sake, it surely was for his! But for 
awhile, her biographers confused him 
with the greater “Louis,” as _ these 
French-speaking friends of his often 
called Beethoven. 


Another writer arose and demolished 
the Therese theory—to her own satis- 
faction. This was Marie Lipsius (“La 
Mara”) who demanded in her book en- 
titled “Beethoven and the Brunsviks”’— 
re-edited in 1920—‘“‘Why not select the 
lovely Josephine Deym, cousin to the 
other two, so charming, so ‘human,’ and 
for awhile the recipient of much atten- 
tion from Beethoven?” 


Well, why not? asks Mr. Sonneck, and 
adds, for that matter, why not Amalie 
Sebald? Twenty-five, gracious, charm- 
ing, the recipient of as delightful letters 
from Beethoven as any man ever wrote 
a woman? Or why not that precocious 
Circe of a Bettina Brentano, the friend 
of Goethe, instrumental in bringing the 
great German poet and the great musi- 
cian to that unforgettable meeting at 
Teplitz in 1812? 


For all of these ladies have their re- 
spective claims. Then Mr. Sonneck pro- 
ceeds to demolish all their claims, as Mr. 
Thayer had, by reference to dates and 
places. Only he demolishes that of Mr. 
Thayer’s candidate, Therese, too. Ac- 
cording to the letter, she would have to 
be a woman who probably lived, as Bee- 
thoven did, in Vienna, and who was in 
“K.” (Karlsbad?) during the same week 
that Beethoven wrote the “Immortal 
Beloved” letter from Teplitz on July 6-7, 
1812, according to references in the body 
of the letter. He perhaps met her at 
Prague between July 2 and 4; he ex- 
pected to meet her soon again, probably 
at Teplitz. And to none of Bee- 
thoven’s various friends do these condi- 
tions apply! 


Composer’s “Golden Youth” 


The investigation itself would be with- 
out any special charm for some of us, 
except for one thing. As we go back 
into the letters and diaries of the 
Countess Giulietta and others, there 
emerges before us the golden time of 
Beethoven’s youth, those ten years when 
he was the house-guest of the Lichnow- 
skys in Vienna. He was introduced not 
only as teacher, but as social equal, to 
a garland of brilliantly pretty, highly- 
cultured, intensely musical girls, all of 
high rank, and such as the son of the 
drunken tenor of Bonn might never have 
seen but from a distance. To these 
Golden Girls he was their “Emperor of 
Music.” Not Mozart himself, trained 
from childhood to take his place in so- 
ciety, could have had a more delightful, 
more head-turning environment. Says 
M. de Hevesy in his deliciously-phrased 
“Beethoven: Vie Intime” (1926): “Bee- 
thoven regarded his brilliant entourage 
neither with the calm detachment of the 
spectator nor with the ambition of the 
climber.” Which was precisely what 
made trouble all around. 


Beethoven was too susceptible all his 
life to beauty; too eager for sympathy, 
and too appreciative of intellectual com- 
panionship, to regard Giulietta, Therese, 
Josephine, and the rest of “good uncle 
Joseph” (von Brunsvik’s) lovely nieces 
with any “calm detachment.” He did 
just what any other young man would 
have done; he bought some new clothes 
and took dancing lessons. But he was no 
climber, either! The man who at Teplitz 
walked past sovereigns with head cov- 
ered, who tore his dedication off the 
“Eroica” because his hero Napoleon was 
become a tyrant, was no suer, hat-in- 





hand, to the Viennese aristocracy. Can 
you imagine how fascinating all this 
was to romantic girls? 

To Giulietta he dedicated the ‘“‘Moon- 
light” Sonata; but matter-of-factly. He 
had given her the Rondo in G; but 
his hostess, the Countess Lichnowsky, 
wanted it, so Beethoven asked for the 
Rondo back and gave Giulietta the C 
Sharp Minor Sonata instead. Personally 
he much preferred the Op. 78 that he 
gave Therese; he felt much about the 
popular “Moonlight” as Rachmaninoff 
+d ge today to feel about a certain Pre- 
ude. 


Once Near Marriage 


Yet Giulietta of the blue eyes and the 
black bobbed hair (they called it “the 
cut a la guillotine” in those days!) did 
have a great charm for the youth Bee- 
thoven. We are told that in 1802 they 
seriously thought of marrying; that 
Wegeler was told that for the first time 
“T can think of marriage as pleasant.” 

. But a change came. Their “Em- 
peror” is very serious; very gloomy at 
times. . . . “He must be terribly in love 
with Giulietta!” they giggled. He was; 
but he was also terribly worried by the 
grisly specter of his fast-approaching 
deafness. When it and (as we are told) 
the definite refusal of Giulietta’s hand 
came together, Beethoven shut himself 
up at Heiligenstadt, nursed his misery 
alone and wrote the “Heiligenstadt 
Will,” not in consequence of his rejec- 
tion, but on account of his other afflic- 
tion. 

But he came to himself, after a time. 
Once in a letter to Wegeler, probably 
about Giulietta—he rarely mentioned 
names—he said: “I shall seize Fate by 
the throat.” He did so now. Gerald 
Cumberland, the English critic, puts at 
the head of his imaginary interview with 
Beethoven, Lanier’s lines: 


“Into thy vigorous Substance thou hast 
wrought 

Whate'’er the hand of Circumstance has 
brought” — 


It could not have been put better. 
The “ 


Giulietta married Count Gallenberg, 
and Beethoven relaxed into a flirtation 
with the pretty Josephine Deym, an- 
other of the “Lovely Eleven” nieces, and 
now a widow, more charming than ever. 
; “Beethoven goes very often to 
Pepi’s,”. warns the “serious Therese,” 
writing to her cousin Giulietta and thus 
trying (perhaps a burnt child herself 
for awhile) to put Pepi-Josephine on her 
guard. But Josephine married Count 
Stackelberg, a handsome adventurer. 
Some said he was only the valet of the 
real Count, whom he had murdered. At 
any rate, the gentle, human Josephine 
was very wretched with him. M. de 
Hevesy writes: 

“And as Josephine, 


Lovely Eleven” 


like the 


Queen 





Wide World Photo 





Long Beach Eisteddfod Chair- 
men Appointed 


ONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 26.— 
The Long Beach District Eis- 
teddfod will be held from April 6 
to 9. Lucy E. Wolcott, chairman 
of music, has appointed the follow- 
ing chairmen of committees: Clar- 
ence E. Krinbill, voice; Mrs. R. L. 
Jackson, piano; Mrs. Thomas 
Squires, violin; Mrs. Edward 
Green, choirs, and Rolla Alford, 
orchestras. A. M. G. 











Titania, played with her lover’s asses’ 
ears—four flights up in his modest flat 
on the ramparts of Vienna, Beethoven, 
now a little gray, dreamed of his cher- 
ished pupil.” Perhaps he did. . 

“I live alone here and very tran- 
quilly,” he wrote to his constant friend, 
Therese, in 1807—and promptly fell in 
love with Anna von Malfatti, who re- 
fused him. . 

Yet another lovely woman, the 
Countess Amalia von Erdody, came 
much into his life; it was she who car- 
ried out the perfectly unheard-of scheme 
of binding three noblemen into a sort of 
trustee-group to support Beethoven with 
a definite income all his life. He was 
to be free to compose unhindered; and 
he was. But for his inability to keep 
money, he would have been much freer. 
One of the Countess’ pretty children, 
whom Beethoven loved and petted, died 
when a young girl under most distress- 
ing circumstances—murdered by a fam- 
ily employee. And so Countess Erdody 
went out of Beethoven’s life. 


Giulietta—“always pretty, always 
smiling”—become poor and a declassée, 
haunted the salons of Vienna until 1850, 
long after Beethoven’s death. Gallen- 
berg, the husband of her youth, was 
dead by 1839. Once, it seems, Beethoven 
lent him 500 florins. 

“He did me a great injury; so I was 
glad to serve him,” he said simply to 
Schindler, long after. But surveying 
Giulietta’s afterlife, one doubts that 
Gallenberg did so much disservice to 
Beethoven when he came between them; 
if he did. . 

“He was only my music-teacher!” the 
old Countess said haughtily years after- 
ward of the man who dedicated the 
“Moonlight” to her. No, surely, she was 
not the Immortal Beloved! 

Mr. Thayer thinks that “Adelaide” 
was written for Therese von Brunsvik, 
the serious, lovely. dark-eyed and self- 
sacrificing ; Beethoven’s unchanging 
friend and correspondent, years after 
circumstances had separated their lives. 
But the “Ferne Geliebte” song-cycle, 
done in 1816, seems not to have been 
written for any of that group. By that 
time, tongues were wagging about Bee- 
thoven and Amalie Sebald, beautiful and 
bewitching, whom Thomas San Galli by 
a little juggling of dates would make the 
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KANSAS EDUCATORS 
AND CLUBS CONVENE 


Meetings in Two Centers 
Bring Interesting 


Discussions 
By Frederick A. Cooke 
LAWRENCE, KAN., Feb. 26.—The an- 
nual convention of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association brought many of 
the leading teachers of Kansas to this 
city on Feb. 24 and 25. Dean Donald 


M. Swarthout, president of the Associa- 
tion, opened the convention with a gen- 
eral assembly. This was followed by 
round table discussions in the various 
departments of piano, organ, voice and 
violin. 

A general assembly, addressed by 
Chancellor E. H. Ludley of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, closed the Thursday 
morning session. The afternoon was 
taken up by the president’s address and 
a lecture on the laws of learning in 
music by R. A. Schweigler of the Uni- 
versity faculty. 

The leading feature of the afternoon 
was Percy Grainger’s lecture and piano 
demonstration on “Ensemble Playing.” 
The noted pianist gave a recital at the 
evening session on Thursday. 

Friday brought lectures by several 
prominent teachers and others. The 
Association also held its business meet- 
ing. Friday closed with the annual ban- 
quet and a concert by members of the 
Association. 


CLAY CENTER, KAN., Feb. 26.— The 
Kansas State Federation of Music Clubs 
held its eighth annual convention here 
Feb. 22 to 24. The fifth biennial music 
contest was held as part of the conven- 
tion, under the leadership of Esther 
Shaw-Gibson of Kansas City, Kan., 
chairman of contests. 

The programs, in addition to the re- 
ports of committees and State officers, 
included a number of musical events by 
artist members of the various clubs in 
the State Federation. 

One of the features was a recital of 
dramatized songs of the American In- 
dians, directed by Thurlow Lieurance, 
composer, assisted by members of the 
Fine Arts department of the University 
of Wichita. 

A notable address by Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, had for subject “Music as a 








Vital Factor in Education.” Mr. With- 
erspoon’s talk created much _ interest 
among the visitors. 

Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, second vice- 


president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, gave an interesting ad- 
dress. 

In preparation for the “singing bien- 
nial” of the National Federation at Chi- 
cago during April, considerable commun- 
ity singing was included in the program 
of the local convention. 


IRENE 


P WILLIAMS 


SOPRANO 


Scores Personal Success in 


American Premiere of 
Korngold’s “‘Der Ring des Polykrates” 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 


PRESS COMMENTS 


VOICE CRYSTAL CLEAR—IRRESISTIBLE—ROLE ADMIRABLY TAKEN 
ALTOGETHER CHARMING, VOCALLY, IN ACTING AND APPEARANCE 


ADDRESS 15 WEST 74th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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N. Y. Orchestras to Renew Contracts 


With Players 


ST LLU 


at Same Wage-Scale 
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who arrived recently to make his début 
as guest conductor with these forces on 
March 10, is the most logical candidate 
for. re-engagement next season. Bruno 
Walter, a guest with these forces two 
seasons ago, has recently affirmed his in- 
tention to continue as musical director of 
the Berlin Municipal Opera. Reports 
current last week that Dr. Karl Muck, 
remembered for his brilliant period of 
activity with the Boston Symphony, 
might be a candidate for the Symphony 
post are regarded in musical circles as 
dubious, and are generally discounted. 

That the New York Philharmonic will 
have Willem Mengelberg as one of its 
conductors again next season is certain. 
Corroboration was given by the “fare- 
well” speech which that conductor made 
at one of his last concerts this season, in 
which he alluded to his return next year, 
and also by an informal statement by 
the management. Toscanini will also re- 
turn next season. The matter of a longer 
engagement for this conductor—in some 
circles there has been prophecy that he 
will lead a half of the season—is at pres- 
ent quite undecided, according to a re- 
port from the Philharmonic manage- 
ment. The division of the season be- 
tween conductors had not been made 
when MuSsICcCAL AMERICA went to press. 
Nor had any negotiation been entered 
into at that time with Wilhelm Furt- 
wiangler for next season, as the Philhar- 
monic management generally does this 
near the end of any particular leader’s 
engagement. 

Mr. Furtwangler, this season again a 
regular Philharmonic conductor, was 
some time ago reported in dispatches 
from Europe as hesitating about accept- 
ing a permanent engagement over a 
period of years in America. Further- 
more, his duties as conductor of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra and in an 
annual half year series with the Berlin 
Philharmonic are expected to occupy a 
part of his next season, as formerly. 
Some doubt has been cast in unofficial 
circles as to Mr. Furtwingler’s return to 
America next season, but, in the absence 
of definite statements to the contrary 
from the Philharmonic, the possibility 
that he will again be a familiar figure 
on the Carnegie Hall rostrum remains 
strong. 


Wage Agreement Favorable 


Whoever is chosen to wield Gotham’s 
orchestral scepters next year, the uncer- 
tainty prevailing in the ranks of the or- 
chestral players, owing to the rumor of 
the merger between New York’s largest 
ensembles, has disappeared with the de- 
cision for contract renewals. 

The entry of a new orchestra into the 
field, the recently created Beethoven 
Symphony, would seem to open new pos- 
sibilities to players, if this organization 
is enabled to continue. For its recent 
first concert, the personnel was largely 
recruited from the Philharmonic, which 
permits such “extra” engagements of 
players not conflicting with its own 
schedule. 

Whether the Beethoven Symphony, in 
its professed intention to give a regular 
subscription series next season, will seek 
to bind its players by contract for pri- 
ority on their services is an interesting 
question. In this case, there might con- 
ceivably be a drawing away of some 
members of the older orchestras to at- 
tractive solo positions in the new aggre- 
gation. That this would be the case on a 
large scale is unlikely. 

The renewal of the agreement with 
the union again secures for New York 
orchestral players as high a rate as is 
provided in the large orchestras in other 
American cities, such as Chicago. The 
competition of the new orchestras in the 
West, with their attractive salary 
schedules in many cases, was recently 
given as one of the chief causes for 
strain on Manhattan orchestral budgets, 
already involving huge annual contribu- 
tions by their guarantors. The terms of 
the agreement entered into in February, 
1925, between the Associated Musicians 
of Greater New York, Local 802, and the 
Philharmonic management guaranteed 
$70 as the minimum weekly salary, with 
an added paid rehearsal each week, 
bringing the total up to $75. This was 
an increase of $10 a week over the pre- 
ceding contract. The same wage scale 
was adopted by the Symphony in the 
following April. The expiration of the 
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term this spring had caused apprehen- 
sion among the management that a dead- 
lock might be caused by new demands of 
the union which could not be met. Hap- 
pily, a spirit of compromise seems to 
have guided the relations between the 
orchestras and the union. 

The provision was made two years ago 
by the New York union, when the pres- 
ent wage-scale for players was agreed 
upon, that notice must be given either by 
the union or by the orchestras five 
months before its expiration this spring 
if these contracts were not accept- 
able for renewal in the next year. 
No such ultimatum was delivered by 
either side, according to Edward Cana- 
van, secretary of the Associated Musi- 
cians of Greater New York, Local 802. 

The contracts provide, as is customary, 
that the orchestras have an option for 
“automatically” renewing their players’ 
contracts until six weeks before the end 
of the season. That period is now ap- 
proaching, and coincides with the annual 
booking activity in the offices of the or- 
chestral managements, with plans for 
next season’s concert schedules. The at- 
titude of the symphonic players is de- 
scribed by the union official as one of 
satisfaction with present wage schedules. 





Week of Opera at Metropolitan 
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Feb. 25, on the occasion of the season’s 
third performance of “Andrea Chenier.” 
It was his last appearance of the season 
at the Broadway theater and his first, in 
all the fourteen years he has been there, 
as Chenier. His was an excellent im- 
personation of the French Revolutionary 
poet. He was very gallant, very brave, 
and he sang with a dramatic fervor that 
compelled applause. Notably fine was 
his singing of the first act “Improvviso” 
and it won him one of the outstanding 
ovations of the season. 

Florence Easton repeated her familiar- 
ly satisfactory impersonation of Made- 
leine. Giuseppa De Luca was Gerard; 
Ina Bourskaya the Countess de Coigny; 
Grace Anthony, Bersi; and the remain- 
ing réles were capably sung by George 
Cehanovsky, Alfio Tedesco, Vincenzo Re- 
schiglian, Adamo Didur, Angelo Bada, 
Millo Picco, Merle Alcock, Paolo An- 
anian, Arnold Gabor, and Pompilio 
Malatesta. Tullio Serafin, at the con- 
ductor’s desk. whipped the performance 
along at a brisk pace. A large share of 
the audience, staying afterward to cheer 
the tenor on his way, refused to leave 
until the asbestos curtain was dropped 
and the lights turned down. E. A. 


“Die Verkaufte Braut” 


Melody and merriment, with never a 
trace of homicide and only a few transi- 
tory tears, monopolized Saturday after- 
noon at the Metropolitan, when the gay 
and colorful Smetana opera, “Die Ver- 
kaufte Braut,” had its second perform- 
ance of the season and its seventh since 
it was revived on Jan. 28, a year ago. 
The Kezal of Michael Bohnen once more 
convulsed the audience with laughter, 
and was ably seconded in the fun-making 
by the Wenzel of George Meader. Both 
sang exceedingly well. Maria Miiller’s 
impersonation of Marie has gained 
steadily in charm, and she and Rudolf 
Laubenthal were a most likable pair of 
youthful lovers in this performance. 
Louise Hunter pranced prettily in the 
circus scene. and Marion Telva’s voice 
was altogether lovely in the last-act 
sextet. Others of the cast were George 
Cehanovsky. James Wolfe, Henriette 
Wakefield. Max Bloch and Arnold Gabor. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted a lilting per- 
formance of one of the most delightful 
scores in or out of the Metropolitan’s 
roster of operas. 


The Sixth “Rigoletto” 


Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” which has 
achieved new popularity at the Metro- 
politan since the advent of Marion Tal- 
ley, was sung for the sixth time this 
season before an enormous audience Sat- 
urday night. Miss Talley was again its 
brightest luminary and was excitedly ap- 
plauded after the “Caro Nome.” Mario 
Chamlee’s Duke was vocally one of the 
best of recent memory, and Giuseppe De 
Luca’s impersonation of Rigoletto was 
the same finely artistic study as at past 
performances. Merle Alcock completed 


the quartet tunefully as Maddalena, and 
Léon Rothier gave to the music of Spara- 
fucile the richness of his low tones. 
Others in the cast were Minnie Egener, 
Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Louise Lerch and 
Paolina Tomisani. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted with no lack of spirit. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The soloists at the seventeenth Sun- 
day night concert on Feb. 27 were 
Editha Fleischer, Marcella Réseler and 
Elda Vettori, sopranos; Vittorio Fullin 
and Giovanni Martinelli, tenors; Mario 
Basiola and George Cehanovsky, bari- 
tones, and Adamo Didur and Giovanni 
Martino, basses. The opera-house or- 
chestra was heard under the baton of 
Paul Eisler. 

Proceedings began with the “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture, after which Mr. 
Cehanovsky sang “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade,” and Miss Vettori fol- 
lowed with “Suicidio” from ‘“‘Gioconda.” 
Mr. Basiola sang Valentine’s cavatina 
from “Faust” and Mme. Roseler the 
scene of Agatha from “Freischiitz.” Mr. 
Martino was heard in an aria from 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra” and Mr. 
Martinelli closed the first half of the 
program with “Celeste Aida.” 

The second half was opened with “The 
Invitation to the Waltz” and the ballet 
music from “The Queen of Sheba,” both 
played by the orchestra. Mr. Didur then 
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Virginia Plans Examination for 


Teachers 


ARRISONBURG, VA., Feb. 26. 

—The first authorized exam- — 
ination of private teachers of ~ 
applied music in Virginia will take — 
place on March 23, during the 
convention of the Virginia Music 
Teachers’ Association, at the State 
Teachers’ College. These examina- 
tions will be conducted by a com- 
mittee of certificated teachers of 
Virginia colleges, under the direc- 
tion of Thomas D. Eason, director 
of teachers’ training of the State 
Board of Education. The plan is 
non-compulsory, but is a definite = 
step toward the standardization of ~ 
music teaching in Virginia. 








sang Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea,” 
to the piano accompaniment of Kari 
Riedel. Miss Fleischer made a good im- 
pression in the aria of Micaela from 
“Carmen,” which Mr. Martinelli and Mr. 
Basiola followed with the duet from 
“Forza del Destino.” Mr. Fullin sang 
Canio’s arioso from “Pagliacci,” and the 
program closed with the Overture to 
Johann Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus.” The 
concert, which was heard by a large 
audience, was in aid of the Emergency 
Fund. O. F. 
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MARIA CARRERAS 


June 20th to July 30th, 1927 


Mme. Carreras will give one free scholarship 


All departments of the Conservatory, including artist and normal 
teachers in all branches of applied music as well as Theory, Public 
School Music, etc., are open during the summer. 


Spacious dormitories on beautiful wooded campus. 


Special Summer Announcement on request to 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 
Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. and Oak St. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED: 


} Following my New York debut and the twenty recitals which I played in 

months, 
Baldwin Concert Grands, 
admiration of the 


I shall be delighted to use 


beautiful in the 
Baldwin, a quality which corresponds entirely to my intention and desire. 
Baldwin played also by 
Bachaus and Alfredo Casella, I can heartily and definitely state that in my 

Baldwin stands in the front rank of 


Most Cordially yours, 








Announces a 


SUMMER 
MASTER 
CLASS 


in pianoforte technique 
and interpretation to be 
given by the brilliant 
Italian piamiste 








Eight weeks grand opera season by the famous Cincinnati Summer 
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level of musical inspiration. Possibly 
the first group was overtaxing, consist- 
ing as it did of Schubert’s “Prometheus,” 
large enough in itself for a complete 
group, Wolf’s “Gesellenlied,” “Stimme 
der Sehnsucht” by E. Behm and two 
Strauss songs. He sang the group beau- 
tifully, however, carrying the long 
phrases of the Schubert with admirable 
clarity and a sense of line. The Behm 
song proved a fine, poetic utterance, and 
in it Mr. Kaplick found opportunities for 
his most telling singing. The lovely 
Barcarolle from Donizetti’s “Gianni di 
Calais” was outstanding in an operatic 
group which suggested marked talent for 
the stage. This impression was height- 
ened by Mr. Kaplick’s excellent delivery, 
as an encore, of “Quando ero Paggio” 
from “Falstaff.” There were other songs, 
of Marx, Trunk, Osgood, Gibbs, Maril- 
lier and Fogg. Walter Golde gave pian- 
istic support. oe 


Horszowski Applauded 


An excellent recital was given by 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Polish pianist, 
at an Aeolian Hall matinée on Feb. 23. 
Mr. Horszowski has been heard in New 
York several times since his début last 
season, but not before has he shown any- 
thing like the unusual artistry which 
lifted this exhibition many notches 
above the average. There was a real 
mastery about his playing on this occa- 
sion, mastery which, it is true, had its 
source in intellectuality, though more 
emotional significance was to be noted 
than in Mr. Horszowski’s previous 
flights. The program avoided battle- 
scarred works and was in the main 
Beethoven’s little-heard B Flat Sonata, 
Op. 22, a fine Chopin group, the “Théme 
Varié, Fugue et Chanson” of d’Indy, 
and Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit’ made 
made up the list. 

Mr. Horszowski gave the Beethoven 
devotedly and ‘with impeccable taste and 
displayed commendable respect for the 
interminable d’Indy composition, but his 
most impressive playing was reserved 
for the Chopin and Ravel numbers. His 
performances of two of the Pole’s 
Studies—those in G Sharp Minor, Op. 
25, and C Sharp Minor, Op. 10—were 
superlative. In the same composer’s 
great Polonaise-Fantaisie he achieved a 
remarkable sense of continuity. Of the 
increasingly wonderful Ravel tryptich, 
“Ondine” was especially remarkable for 
both conception and command of means. 

W. S. 


Florence Stern in Recital 


Florence Stern, violinist, whose repu- 
tation is out of proportion to the num- 
ber of her years, gave her only New 
York recital of the season Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 17, in Town Hall. Miss Stern 
deserves a great deal of credit for hav- 
ing crossed so successfully the gap that 
separates a child prodigy from a serious 
artist. She has, of course, a long dis- 
tance to go but her foothold is sure and 
her performance Thursday evening was 
promising. 

The program was not over taxing. It 
included the Vitali Chaconne, Viotti’s 
Concerto in A Minor, Suk-Kocian’s 
“Chanson d’Amour,” a Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dance, Ellstein’s “In Beth Hami- 
drash” (from the manuscript dedicated 
to Miss Stern), Laub’s “Saltarella,” 
Kiizdo’s “Indian Maiden Dreaming of 
Birds,” and Ernst’s “Airs Hongrois.” 
Miss Stern seemed not in the least awed 
by the technical difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves. She played accu- 
rately, confidently, with a strong healthy 
tone. Her interpretations were in no 
way extraordinary but her knowledge 
of her instrument, combined with her en- 
thusiasm and her attractive presence 
won her much applause. E. A. 


Mary Boxall’s Début 


Mary Homan Boxall, Cincinnati pian- 
ist who was for some years a pupil of 
Theodor Leschetizky and later his as- 
sistant, made a postponed New York 
début Thursday evening, Feb. 17, in 
Steinway Hall. Mme. Boxall, according 
to the program, has spent much of her 
life teaching, first in Vienna, then in 
Berlin and more recently in Cincinnati. 
She is a good musician, but unfortu- 
nately her style seems to have been 
strongly influenced by her profession. It 
is very positive and uncompromising. 

The program began with the C Major 
and .Minor pairs from Bach’s “Forty- 
eight.” Then came Mozart’s Fantasie in 
C Minor, Beethoven’s D Minor Sonata 





from Op. 31, Brahms’ Intermezzo in E 
Major and his “Edward” Ballade and 
Chopin’s Nocturnes in F Sharp and C 
Minor. Mme. Boxall has a good techni- 
cal equipment. She-has strong, compe- 
tent fingers that make it their business 
to give every tone its full value. She 
has imagination and a good sense of 
structure but too many of her effects, 
once realized, were stiff and unbending 
and lacking in grace. A large audience 
gave her a cordial reception. F. M. 


Alfredo San Malo’s Début 


A new violinist of European repute 
made his American début in Carnegie 
Hall, the evening of Feb. 25, when 
Alfredo San Malo faced an audience of 
size and quality. The number of 
prominent musicians in the audience, 
especially those interested in the string 


instruments, bespoke an interest not 
manifest in many newcomers of the 
fiddlistic persuasion. 

For his introductory program, the 


young South American, whose successes 
on the continent followed his achieve- 
ment in capturing the first prize at the 
Paris Conservatoire when he was seven- 


teen, chose Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata, Saint-Saéns’ B Minor Concerto, 
small numbers by de Falla, Faure 


and Rimsky-Korsakoff, with a Wieni- 
awski Caprice for his conclusion. It was 
a conventional program conventionally 
played. 

San Malo made clear at the outset 
that he commanded an attractive tone. 
Moreover his fingers were agile and his 
bowing sufficiently flexible to meet all 
the requirements of the music he chose 
to play. It was not playing of any 
unusual depth or scintillance, and it 
neither stirred the emotions deeply nor 
startled the attention with anything of 
prodigious technic. Instead it was gen- 
erally satisfying, placid, easily man- 
aged playing, with only minor slips of 
intonation to mar it, and little of excess 
in the details of style or the forcing of 
sentiment. It was best in moments of 
cantabile, where it exhibited a smoothly 
Italianate singing quality. 

The Tartini Sonata was played with 
Kreisler’s intricate and taxing cadenza, 
which was adequately executed, -without, 
however, suggesting any unusual com- 
mand of resource. The audience was 
wholehearted in its plaudits and took 
the usual toll in extra numbers. 
Richard Hageman was the accompanist, 
and, as is his habit,a good one. OQ. T. 


Henry Ramsey Sings 


A song recital by Henry Ramsey, bari- 
tone, who was making his formal début 
on this occasion, was heard at ChicKer- 
ing Hall on the evening of Feb. 25. Mr. 
Ramsey revealed himself as a conscien- 
tious singer, of respectable and not un- 
pleasing vocal gifts. His tones were 
produced smoothly and he had evidently 
prepared his program with care. The 
voice itself was rather lacking in color, 
and his method, too, at times betokened 
less of dramatic spirit than of introspec- 
tive feeling. The program given was 
quite varied, though it consisted largely 
of thrice-familiar numbers, including a 
large number of ballads. An aria from 
Verdi’s “Nabucco” was not the most 
fortunate choice. Of special appeal was 
a final group of Negro secular songs 
and spirituals, which Mr. Ramsey sang 
with earnest appreciation of content. 
Purcell’s “I'll Sail upon the Dog Star” 
had an especially enthusiastic reception. 
There were several extras in the course 
of the evening. Herbert Goode played 
skillful accompaniments. ie 


Frederick Bristol as Soloist 


A recital by Frederick Bristol, pian- 
ist, who is known both as accompanist 
and soloist in New York, drew an inter- 
ested audience to Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 25. The young artist 
included a large representation of mod- 
ern works in his program. These, in- 
deed, seem to show his talents better 
than the more conventional works of 
older schools. He began with a Re- 
spighi transcription of an old Siciliana, 
and went on to a Handel-Grainger Horn- 
pipe and two Preludes and a Nocturne 
of Chopin. Mr. Bristol shows a serious 
approach to his music. In general, his 
tone was sonorous and often quite beau- 
tiful. Technically, he seemed less happy 
in legato playing and arpeggio work 
than in the frequently staccato measures 
of music by Skryabin and others. Mr. 
Bristol sometimes showed a tendency to 
a rather stiff and over-dynamic treat- 
ment of bravura passages and a certain 


LCC 


lack of grace and legerity in general. 
His lingering over Debussy’s music in- 
jected a sentimental quality foreign to 
it. Among the best performances was 
that of Griffes’ “White Peacock,” where 
the pianist’s fondness for luscious har- 
monies and his deliberation aided in 
heightening the “atmosphere.” There 
were several rather unimportant works 
marked “first-time”’—a jaunty “Caprice 
Italien” by Poulenc and Three Varia- 
tions by Mompou, among a group that 
listed also works of Ibert and Cowell. 
The audience was very cordial, and en- 
cores were demanded. R. M. K. 


The Elshucos Conclude 


The Elshuco Trio, William Kroll, vio- 
lin; Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano, gave their final concert of 
the season in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 25, before an audience that 
by its size reflected its interest in the 
music, the weather being such as to deter 
anyone from stirring outdoors. 

The works presented by the organ- 
ization were Beethoven’s Trio in G, Op. 
1, No. 2, played “in memoriam”; Ravel’s 
Trio in A Minor, and Saint-Saéns’ Trio 
in F, Op. 18. 

As always, the work of the Elshucos 
was above praise not only as individuals 
but for an ensemble such as seldom is 
achieved. The Beethoven was given a 
fine classic performance which found a 
sharp as well as a clever contrast in 
the Ravel which followed. The open- 
ing movement of this was especially fine. 
Saint-Saéns’ work seemed hardly of the 
same caliber as the two foregoing num- 
bers but it was given with none the less 
of artistry. Needless to say, all three 
players were brought back to bow in 
response to many rounds of applause. 

J. A. H 


Miss Sharrer Again 


A second recital was given by Irene 
Scharrer, English pianist, before a large 







































gram which was “standard” to a rather 
appalling degree. Ther were. . the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue of Bach, 
the Beethoven “Mooilight,” “and .two 
Chopin brackets, the first devoted to the 
B Flat Minor Sonata and the second 
to five miscellaneous pieces. 
Although a certain masculinity which 
had not hitherto been noted in Miss 
Scharrer’s performance intruded itself 
very definitely at times, and notwith- 
standing technical slips resulting from 
unbridled enthusiasm, it was a pleasur- 
able recital. In both conception and 
pianism her Chopin Sonata was of high 
quality and there was much that was 
interestingly original about her treat- 
ment of the Beethoven. The group of 
shorter Chopin works was, as a whole, 
unimpressive, being marred by spas- 
modic rhythms and ineffective experi- 
ments with the pedal. Probably her 
most distinguished single achievement 
was the Bach Fugue in which, in- 
cidentally, as in the preceding Fantasy. 
there were minor changes from familiar 
editions. 
Miss Scharrer’s hearers gave demon- 
strative indications of approval and the 
performer submissively played an un- 
heard of number of extras. W. S. 


Mr. Swinford Pleases 


Jerome Swinford, often heard in New 
York, displayed his agreeable baritone 
voice in a recital designed to do just 
that, Aeolian Hall being the scene, on 
the evening of Feb. 26. A _ certain 
cordiality about Mr. Swinford’s singing 
makes him a recitalist capable of giving 
great pleasure. There is a _ decided 
charm in his use of his organ generally, 
though it is not naturally as impressive 
as those of many others who do not sing 
so well. His program began with three 
Beethoven songs, “Der Kuss,” “Busslied” 
and “Die Ehre Gottes,” the second group 
was French, the third consisted of three 
Dvorak “Zigeunermelodien,” and in con- 
clusion there was an unusually well 
chosen group in English. Of the French 
numbers he won particular success for 
the witticisms of Chabrier’s “Vallanelle 
des Petits Canards” and for the virility 
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matinée audience in Aeolian Hall on elie Sait 
Feb. 26. Miss Scharrer played a pro- [Continued on page 26] 
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Leo Podolsky’s pianism is notable for its beauty of tone 
and feeling. His playing is marked by a poise and 
{ an intuitive musical grasp which place him 
unquestionably in the ranks of the great. 


Podolsky writes as follows of the 


: Masons Hamlin 


“Together with the unequalled sensitiveness of | 

the Mason &% Hamlin Piano are combined its 
. remarkable capacity, the sonority of its tone, and 
t its impeccable action — truly a masterpiece.” 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
NEW YORK 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


HE foundation of musical appreciation should be 
laid during the years when the individual is 
most impressionable. If a nation is to become thor- 
oughly musical in its folk character, music must be 
made a part of the general education of the child. 
Recognition of this fact resulted years ago in the 
introduction of the study of music in the curriculum 
of the public schools, and even though the growth 
has been slow, it has been so continuous as to en- 
courage all who are working for the cause. 

An important advance was made when the Music 
Supervisors National Conference was formed for 
the purpose of co-operative endeavor. This organi- 
zation holds biennial meetings for the discussion of 
the national situation, and four district meetings 
are held annually. Writing in the March issue of 
the official Journal, George Oscar Bowden, presi- 
dent of the organization, outlines the general prob- 
lem which will confront the biennial meeting in 
Chicago next year: 

“It would seem that those who are engaged in 
public school music education have an ever increas- 
ing responsibility. The private studio teacher can 
do little because he meets comparatively few 
students: The builders of symphony, choral and re- 
cital programs are all doing their best to maintain 
a high level of excellence, but their clientele is com- 
paratively small. From time to time we see pro- 


grams of school entertainments, which, from a 
musical point of view, are not a credit to an edu- 
cational institution. In such cases, the teacher of 
music is ‘playing down’ to his patrons, or else his 
educational ideals are not of the highest. 

“Certainly the public schools should stand for the 
highest in music education as well as in other sub- 
jects. There is little excuse for ignorance on the 
part of the supervisor of music in the matter of 
what is good music, and what music is good to use 
in the schools; but there are too many who are in- 
terested in the larger cause only as it affects the 
daily routine of their classroom life. The person 
who is not sufficiently devoted to the work of raising 
the standards and ideals in American music, and 
music in America, has no proper place in the edu- 
‘ational system. 

“A prominent leader in school music recently 
made the statement to the effect that every forward 
looking and thinking supervisor of music must 
realize that before music can occupy a larger and 
more important place in the educational system, the 
general school administrator must be awakened to 
the value of music as an educational subject. This 
is an erroneous statement, but it might have been 
true a decade ago. Today we find that the men and 
women who have charge of administrative affairs 
in the schools and who are interested in a broad 
policy, are looking for other men and women who 
can administer the music work in such a manner 
as to make it worthy of a place beside English, 
history, and the languages. The fault generally 
does not lie with the superintendent and principal 
of schools, but in the fact that too many musicians 
in the past have failed to develop the music depart- 
ment in such a way that it compared favorably with 
other departments. 

“The Chicago meeting should provide opportunity 
for the enlightenment of both sides. Interested 
school administrators should tell us why music has 
failed to receive the proper support in the schools. 
We school music teachers should then try to show 
why music may be made worthy of the highest con- 
sideration for academic honors.” 


DEFINITIONS OF ART 

HOMAS CRAVEN, writing in this month’s issue 

of The American Mercury, cites nine standard 
definitions of art: an imitation of nature; a uni- 
versal quality; anything which produces illusion; 
anything leading to social uplift; an expression; 
anything which causes pleasure; significant form; 
abstract form; anything which brings us in contact 
with exceptional personalities—and proceeds to de- 
molish each definition by applying it to something 
obviously inartistic. Tolstoi, he declares, was the 
one writer who brought common sense to bear on 
the problem: 

“This valiant Russian is about the only man, past 
or present, who challenged the pompous quack- 
salvers to talk sense, and who honestly endeavored 
to get at the bottom of the matter instead of try- 
ing to evolve impressive theories. Quarrel, if you 
will, with the primordial simplicity of his ideas; 
call him an arrant sentimentalist, a pedagogue, and 
a moralist; the fact remains that he put his full 
fighting strength into the task of rescuing art from 
supercilious voluptuaries and identifying it with the 
universal religious and social instincts of man.” 

Let us look at Tolstoi’s explanation of art: “It 
is an activity by means of which one man, having 
experienced a feeling, intentionally transmits it to 
others.” This is a formula so broad that it appar- 
ently includes activities essentially inartistic. But 
when one applies it to a work of art, one finds that 
it is valid. What else is art in musical composition 
but the conveyance of the composer’s emotions and 
ideas to the auditor? The higher the degree of this 
communicability of spiritual experience, the greater 
is the art of the composer. 

Genuine inspiration, real feeling and adequate 
form are essential to a significant work of art. 
Without inspiration and feeling in music, the au- 
ditor is not convinced by the composer’s message; 
without form, the auditor has no way of eompre- 
hending. 

Unless the form is adequate for the expression 
and the communication of the composer’s experi- 
ence, his music is inartistic, for art must be intel- 
ligible through its form.. This does not mean that 
there can be no modifications of form or that rigid 
conventions must be maintained. A novel form may 
confuse the auditor at first, but increasing familiar- 
ity will make it clear. 
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Pets Collaborate in Violinist’s Ensemble 


“Stradivarius” and “Guarnerius,” Frances Berkova’s 
pet Pekinese, seem to form a well nigh perfect en- 
semble with the young violinist as she basks in the Los 
Angeles sun, taking a brief rest before beginning a 
European tour. Which “Peke” is which Miss Berkova 
neglects to state, but it is safe to assume that the 
tone quality of their respective barks identifies them. 
Another American tour will follow Miss Berkova’s ap- 
pearances abroad. ‘ 


Grandjany-Cameron—On the occasion of Thomas A. 
Edison’s eightieth birthday, Marcel Grandjany, French 
harpist, and Rosemary Cameron, American soprano, 
furnished the music at the large reception given by 
Mrs. Edison at the Edison home in West Orange, 
N. J. There was no set program, each artist playing 
and singing according to mood. 


Lewis-Hackett-Gordon—The recent opening of the 
Selwyn Theater in New York presented three well 
known singers with an opportunity to hear and see 
themselves as others hear and see them. Mary Lewis, 
Charles Hackett and Jeanne Gordon were all in the 
audience to pass judgment on their performing selves 
in the Vitaphone production of “When a Man Loves.” 
These three musicians had a share in the musical per- 
formance preceding the picture. 


Stern—Florence Stern, violinist, whose public career 
reaches over a span of ten years, is going to join the 
ranks of the autobiographers and tell the public how 
the world looks to one of Nature’s anointed at the age 
of eighteen. Miss Stern has had the encouragement 
of Alfred Hertz, Leopold Godowsky, Leopold Auer and 
Victor Kiizdo, among others. She has played in many 
cities in the United States, Canada and Europe, and 
gave a New York recital on Feb. 24. 


Raymond—After his recent Chicago appearance, 
which followed recitals in Boston and Philadelphia, 
George Perkins Raymond, tenor, thought himself de- 
serving of diversion, so he went duck hunting down 
South, as guest on a large private preserve. This was 
a new variation of an old pastime for Mr. Raymond, 
as his practice with the gun has been confined to deer 
and turkey heretofore. With the completion of the 
present season, Mr. Raymond will sail for Europe. 


Russell—Readers of Serene Grey’s novel, “Miss 
Parvenue,” who happened to be in the audience at the 
recital of Donna Shinn Russell in Aeolian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 16, were doubtless unaware 
that they were listening to the singing of a popular 
writer. But so they were, for Serene Grey and Donna 
Shinn Russell are one and the same person. Under 
her real name the singer-author gave an aria from 
“Louise,” and French, German, Italian and English 
songs. 


Merrill—Double honors came to Laurie Merrill, 
soprano, during her recent stay at Bermuda. First there 
was her recital in the Hotel Bermudiana, at Hamilton, 
where Miss Merrill aroused much enthusiasm among 
the tourists by her excellent singing of Spanish, French, 
English and other songs. Second, there was a wedding, 
a double wedding. It was a reel wedding, however! 
And Miss Merriil was asked to take the réle of a 
bridesmaid. This was a special courtesy extended her 
by the director of Wally Van’s latest movie produc- 
tion, “The Imperfect Thirty-six,” and was her début 
with the silver screen. 


Curci—Italian authors doubtless experienced surprise 
over the recent contest held by the New York branch 
of the Societa’ Nazionale Dante Alighieri, when a New 
York vocal coach walked off with the honors, a prize of 
5000 lire. The victorious singer-author was Gennaro 
Mario Curci; his play, a three-act comedv entitled “La 
Casa Dell’ Ombra” (“The House of the Shadow”), was 
unanimously selected by the eleven judges of the exam- 
ining committee. At a reception in the Majestic Hotel 
the Italian consul presented the prize to Mr. Curci. The 
premiére of the play will take place on Sunday evening, 
March 6, in the Hampden Theater. 
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Pout and Counterpoint 





Bs Cantus Firraus, Jr 





The Merry Musical Tour 





(Glockenspiel). 


castanets). 
bones) we came to the platform (organ) to await (violas) the train (harps 


glissando). 


junction to take the Vienna-Venice express. 
It was bitter cold (double basses). 


» UGGESTED program for a symphony descriptive of a musical 
pilgrimage to one of Europe’s tonal shrines. 
has been taken at random from our exchange list. 

“Our way from Salzburg took us over the Austrian Alps. 
We had to wait two hours (clarinets) at a 


The argument 


(Tympani and 
After a hearty meal (trom- 


Here (pizzicato) an unexpected (tuba) comedy was enacted 


(bassoons and piccolo). The professor (’cellos and French horn) who (ditto) was 
attired in gray plus fours (double bassoon and triangle), complained so much of 
the temperature (strings in unison) that his doting (oboe) wife (harpsichord) 
promptly opened one of his bags (bass clarinet) and took therefrom (pizzicato) a 
pair of flannel trousers (brass in unison). Without a word (tutti) she seized the 


shivering (divided strings) man (flute 
and bassoon) by the arm (trombones), 
marched him down the platform (organ) 
and opened (tutti) an umbrella (sar- 
rusophone)—not to protect him from 
the weather (tympani, piccolo and dou- 
ble basses), but to shield him (’cellos 
and French horn) from the eyes (piz- 
zicato) of the other passengers (tutti) 
while he changed Geen in unison). 
Horrified (flute, oboe and harp) at the 
thought (pizzicato) of an impending 
(double basses) scandal (piccolo and 
tuba) and of subsequent (English horn) 
trouble (tympani) with the Austrian au- 
thorities (glockenspiel), I rushed (dou- 
ble basses) to the couple (muted trom- 
bones) and cried (tutti): 

“If you (muted trombones) must 
“hange (divided strings), do (harp) 
pray (oboe) retire (double basses) to 
the waiting (organ) room _ (bass 
clarinet). 

“He (‘cellos and French horn) is not 
(oboe) changing (divided strings) ,” was 
his wife’s (harpsichord) retort (tuba) 
from behind the agitated (muted violas) 
umbrella (sarrusophone); “he (’cellos 
and French horn) is merely adding 
(tutti) to his clothing (double bassoon, 
triangle and gongs).” 

And so (marimba) the professor 
(‘cellos and French horn) emerged (dou- 
ble basses) with the trousers (brass in 
unison) (harmonics) the  plus- 
fours (double bassoon and triangle), 
whereupon (organ) we boarded (piz- 
zicato) the train (tympani, castanets 
and harps glisando, leading to tutti for 
full orchestra). 

- «“ * 
Order of Preference 
(s* K is said to have been once con- 
fronted by a debate as to what was 
the most important possession. 
“Ah.” said the great composer, “I 





should place money first, afterward wine 
and finally glory.” 

“But, dear Maestro,” objected the 
shocked listeners. “Is not that reversing 
the order of their merit?” 

“Not at all,” cried Gluck. “With 
money one can buy wine, and with that 
comes inspiration, the source of glory!” 

* * . 


Phonetics 
By Millicent Makepeace 


HONETICS are a bane to me. 

Are they, dear friend, I ask, to you? 
Distinguishing twixt S and C 
Is more than my poor soul can do. 


Those foreign tongues are simply fierce, 
Where X’s lurk and J’s abound. 

I find that honest clicks are sceerce, 
And diphthongs have a wicked sound. 


My tongue for open spaces longs 
Whene’er I strike a Chinese lay. 
The hurdles lingual come in throngs 
When I a Bulgar lilt essay. 


My audiences want the stuff, 

So what’s a poor divette to do 

But work the mystifying bluff? 

ART must be strange, or it won’t DO! 


* * * 

Mystery Solved 
¢¢PDY my shift!” quoth Aethelwold, 
dropping a stitch in his chain- 
armor. “Summon a smithy. I would 


fain change my hat.” 

“Wot, you  winkle,” Aelfrida_ ex- 
claimed, “I’ve been wondering what hap- 
pened to my best colander!” 

« - 


An Old Refrain Revised 


ENCHING tonight, henching tonight, 
Henching on the old camp-ground! 





Play of Varied Color Adds Vividness to Concert 





HICAGO, Feb. 26.—Although hold- 
ing no unshakable theories about the 
correlation of arts as they apply to the 
recital field alone, Cara Verson has for 
seven years experimented with the pos- 
sibilities of augmenting the effect of 
musie by the use of light. It is doubt- 
less her keen appreciation of the con- 
temporary spirit in composition which 
has led her to conceive that something 
may be gained by adding color to sound. 
During a recent visit to New York 
she, with Kathleen Kirkwood, who has 
expounded some of the most advanced 
views of theater staging, collaborated in 
a piano recital given at the Triangle 
Theater in Greenwich Village. What 
sum of good was gained, Mme. Verson 
is willing to leave to others to decide. 
She contented herself with making pos- 
sible an examination of what could be 
done by giving a piano recital on a 
stage equipped for color effect. 


Vivid Color Contrasts 


Her recital was given upon a stage 
completely darkened, except for the key- 
board, and she wore a black dress in 
order as nearly as possible to remain 
obscured from the picture. At the back 
of the stage there was a huge niche, 


WEAVER PIANOS 
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the pit at its base being fitted with 
sheets of colored gelatin or isinglas. 

Miss Kirkwood’s schemes of lighting 
for various pieces were interesting. For 
Szymanowski’s “Schéhérazade,” a dim 
light was shed on a stone bench on 
which a rose colored cushion was barely 
visible; behind a Moorish window shone 
Russian blue, with a light streak of color 
indicating dawn at the end of the com- 
position. For Prokofieff’s C Major Pre- 
lude, cubist figures danced upon a vivid 
orange background. 

An uneven light, of smoky flame 
color, gypsy-like in suggestion, with qn 


occasional streak of scarlet, blue or 
green, illuminated Bartdék’s “Allegro 
Barbaro.” For Debussy’s “Gardens in 


the Rain,” the faint shadow of a tree 
was thrown upon a silvery green back- 
ground, with silvery rose tinting the 
whole at the conclusion of the music. 
Mme. Verson, in rehearsing for the 
concert, was surprised to discover how 
much of the spirit of her own concep- 
tion of her program was caught in the 
lighting. The invited audience which 
attended the concert was of a type 
deeply interested in the _ intellectual 
phase of art. Mme. Verson believes, 
however, that such a device may be bene- 
ficial for a general audience, and that 
there is every reason for seeking to 
make clear to an individual by the sug- 
gestion of light what might not other- 
wise be caught simply through tone. 


Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 
USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work by 


an American composer. 


The rules of the contest are as follows: 
| First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
| Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


|| Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after ' 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 


property of the composer. 


the other successful contestants. 


sidered. 





| 
| 
| scripts. 





Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon ene 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of | 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of | 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be con- 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 


! Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


|| Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
l Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
| composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 

placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


The name of the i 


These sealed onvelopes will be 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the ad- | 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 
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musicians, cannot be considered 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through indivedual letters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate queslions concerning contemporary 





Mvsitcau 


Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as @ guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Vucstiwn Bor 





The Dream of Gerontius 


Question Box Editor: 
Please tell me who wrote the poem of 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius.” 
ALICE W. 
Omaha, Feb. 17, 
Cardinal John 


1927. 
Henry Newman. 
. 


> > 


Passion-Music and Oratorio 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the distinction between Pas- 
sion Music and Oratorio? 

JOHN WEBER. 

Portland, Me., Feb. 19, 1927. 

Passion Music deals exclusively with 
the Passion and death of Christ. Ora- 
torio may be on any subject, sacred or 
secular, though the term is now generally 
restricted to sacred works. 

9 9 9 


Jeritza as “Isolde” 


Question Box Editor: 

Has Maria Jeritza ever sung I/solde 
either in this country or in Europe? 

“TRISTAN.” 

Brooklyn, Feb. 27, 1927. 

No. The réle of “Isolde” is not in 
Mme. Jeritza’s répertoire. 

> 9 9 


About Saint Cecilia 


Question Box Editor: 
When did Saint Cecilia live and why 
is she considered the patron of music? 
JOHN GRANT. 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 27, 1927. 
Cecilia was a Roman of noble birth. 
There is some divergence of opinion as 
to when she lived and also as to the 
method of her martyrdom. One account 
is that she lived in Rome about 229, 
A. D., under Alexander Severus. She 
became a convert to Christianity and 
vowed to lead a celibate life. Her 
parents, however, married her to Vale- 
rianus, a Roman noble and a pagan. 


himself, also his brother. 


0) 
, Bush & Lane Piano Company 


He Wi 
respected her vow and became a convert 
The two meri Ze 


were beheaded. One story of her martyr- 
dom is that she was placed tn a dry 
bath with a fire beneath, but not dying 
quickly enough, she was beheaded. An- 
other is that the arteries in her arms 
were ope ned but on account of fright 
the blood did not flow, so she was put 
into a hot bath until she bled to death. 


These events are also said to have 
occurred in Sicily under Marcus Awre- 
lius about 180 A. D. Just how she be- 
came the patron music is not clear, 
as there is no reference te 14 early 
writings. As late as 1594, an Italian 
poem about her by Castellati makes no 
reference to her connection with music. 


She had, howe ver, bec } considered the 
patron of music nearly a century before 
this as there was a “St. Cecilia Society” 


in Louvain in 1502. The tradition is 
that she sang so sweetly that an angel 
from Heaven usited her, charmed by 
her voice. 
9 9 2 
No Ear! 


Question Box Editor: 

Is “having no ear for music” an in- 
tellectual defect? M. 

Boston, Feb. 25, 1927. 

By no means. Many persons of high 
intelligence and undoubted culture have 
“no ear” at all, while many primitives 
display very decided “ear.” The defect 


is a cerebral and not an intellectual one. 
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recently 


The first New York 
recital of Margery Max- 
well received from the 
critics especial appreci- 
ation of her “gracious 
and charming manner 
and her sure instinct for 
what is effective on the 
platform.” Her beauti- 
ful voice, her command 
of vocal art, make her 
concerts so appealing 
to audiences that she 
returns again and 
again to concert courses 


throughout the country. 


“Margery Maxwell, an 
American soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, appeared in a song 
recital at Town Hall 
last evening, greeted by 
a brilliant audience with 
much applause and many 
flowers . . . She won 
her house by personal 
charm, animated stage 
presence and musical in- 
telligence as an _ inter- 
preter.” 
—New York Times. 

“The hall was un- 
usually full, there were 
many flowers, much per- 
sonal interest evident, 
applause and all the con- 
comitants attaching to 
success. It may be said 
at once that she earned 
this abundantly, for far 
better than the average 


candidate she knows 
how to sing. She is at 
ease, assured, mistress 


of her professional me- 
dium She knows 
how to read the mean- 
ing of her songs with 
intelligence, and to in- 
terpret with a judicious 
mixture of feeling and 
restraint. She dresses 
with a sure instinct for 
what is effective on the 
platform, her manner is 
gracious and charming.” 


—Herald Tribune. 


Margery Maxwell has 
been re-en- 
gaged for her seventh 
season with the Ravi- 
nia Opera Company. 
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Beethoven's Love Affairs y 
Surveyed in New Book 


TUT 
[Continued from page 17] 





Immortal Beloved. As Mr. Sonneck 
says, he almost succeeds; not quite. 


Amalie and Nanette 


At Teplitz in the summer of 1812, 
Beethoven was ten years away from his 
Golden Girls. He was nearing success 
beyond his dreams. He was not yet 
entered on the horrible physical suffer- 
ing of his last decade. In the “Immor- 
tal Beloved” letter, he speaks of a 
“frightful journey”; he will send this 
letter to “K.” He will see the recipient 
in a day or two. . . “Alles stimmt”— 
except that Amalie the charming was 
not at Teplitz until the September fol- 
lowing, as the police-records of resort 
visitors show. Also, Beethoven wrote to 
her to Teplitz in September; a series of 
gay, slightly-flirtatious, correct letters 
(all in the formal ‘“Sie’”) that could 
never by any possibility have grown out 
of that mad love-call of July. That he 
cared much for Amalie, though, is plain. 
Sonneck thinks it may have been the 
“Immortal Beloved” whose hidden claim 
made him write despairingly of his af- 
fair: “And thus everything with A goes 
wrong! 

The kindly, practical little Nanette 
Streicher did much for Beethoven’s com- 
fort one hot summer—that of 1813— 
and afterward. But she was safe from 
his love in her very friendliness. One 
does not fall in love over buying forks, 
ordering linens and discharging ser- 


vants. Besides, there was now the 
egregious Carl. Beethoven writes 
Nanette: “I do not want the servants to 


know I no longer have the pleasure of 
coming to your house.” Evidently they 
have been threatening some sort of 


scandal. He adds: “I have scolded Nany, 
and I have threatened the younger one 
that if she says any more nasty things 
about other people and me, I will drive 
her out of the house on the spot. . . 
For all this, you are as little to blame 
as I.” Afterwards, it develops that 
these servants are trying to accuse Carl. 
In such a milieu was written some of 
the noblest music in the world! 


Little stress has ever been laid on the 
possibility of Nanette Streicher’s iden- 
tity with the Immortal Beloved; even if 
the dates possibly fitted. They told, her 
husband and she, how, some years after 
they had drifted apart, Beethoven and 
they met at the Zoo, where they took 
their little girl. He was standing, star- 
ing at the lions; a tragic, leonine figure 
himself, quite unable to hear a word 
they said. He kissed the little one pas- 
sionately. . . . “Ah, but you are 
happy!” he said to the parents. And 
strode quickly away. 


Riddle Still Unsolved 


Would the Immortal Beloved or any 
other woman have made Beethoven 
happy? Did she suspect that as M. de 
Hevesy says, “he asked too much of any 
woman, as of men, ever to be given it”? 
Or did she merely fear his poverty and 
his deafness? Perhaps some day, in one 
of the voluminous diaries of the time, 
some reference will solve the riddle of 
her name; another letter be found; an- 
other memoir be published—and then 
we shall know. Meantime, we may say 
as he did: 

“Plaudite, amici; comoedia finita est.” 

For the man who wrote the Ninth 
Symphony had a Beloved more beauti- 
ful than any breathing woman; a home 
in the eternal harmony lovelier than 
any house made with hands. And the 
children of his genius brought him no 
disappointment; nothing but their 
birth-endowment of eternal joy. 








| | New Critical Siady J 
& and Letters Published 





O Paul Bekker, the well-known Ger- 
man critic, we are indebted for 
some illuminating sidelights on Beetho- 
ven’s personality, as it strikes the mod- 
ern mind. In “Beethoven,” which M. 


M. Bozman has translated (New York: 
E. P. Dutton) he has written an appre- 
ciation of the man and the musician, at 
once sympathetic and scholarly. Of it, 
Dr. A. Eagelfield Hull, editor of the In- 
ternational Library of Books on Modern 
Music, says: “Mr. Bekker seems to me 
to have given us more of the true essence 
of Beethoven’s music than any other 
writer has done.” It is the first of Mr. 
Bekker’s books to be translated into En- 
glish, though the Berlin musical public 
has read him for years with profit. 

The master is interpreted for us from 
the two viewpoints necessary in order to 
see him whole. Here is no portrait “with 
the warts removed’—yet we close the 
volume with an understanding of Bee- 
thoven at once, perhaps more thorough 
and more loving than ever before. 

x ~ * 


HE Beethoven Association, in celebra- 

tion of the Centenary, has added 
to the mass of existent Beethoveniana, a 
list of the master’s letters known to be 
in America. (“Beethoven. Letters in 
America.” New York, the Beethoven 
Association.) It is dedicated to Louis 


Svecenski, that consummately accom- 
plished musician, whose kindly and 


gentle presence is no longer with us, in 
these words: “To Louis Svecenski, whose 
veneration for Beethoven is reflected in 
the purity of his character as Man and 
Artist.” The letters are reproduced in 
fac-simile, are thirty-five in number, 
and are priceless in content. Among 
them, for instance, we find Beethoven’s 
four letters to Amalie Sebald, after- 
wards Frau Justizrath Krause, dated 
September, 1812. Amalie was one of the 
candidates, according to Thomas San 
Galli, for the honor of being the “Immor- 
tal Beloved.” Included is the famous 
“Tyrant? I, your tyrant?” letter, in 
which Beethoven, half merrily, half ear- 
nestly repudiates the “tyranny” of which 
she must have accused him in one of her 
letters. Throughout, a running com- 
mentary from the editor, O. G. Somneck, 
adds to the interest and informative 
quality of the volume. 





— the material in Musical America is 
opyrighted and may be reproduced only 
en proper credit is given. 


Daughter of Indiana University Dean Is 
Soloist with Verbrugghen Forces 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Feb. 26.—<An in- 
novation was made by Henri Verbrugg- 
hen, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, in his appearance with that or- 
chestra here on Feb. 4. Learning that 
Winifred Merrill, daughter of Dean B. 
W. Merrill of the music school of In- 
diana University, is a violinist—a nine- 
year student of Kneisel—he requested 
that she play as soloist with the or- 
chestra. On a few hours’ notice the in- 
vitation was offered and accepted. Miss 
Merrill’s number was the.“Poéme,” by 
Chausson. She gave a capable and dis- 
tinctly artistic performance. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen’s superb command of the or- 
chestra was in evidence throughout the 
program, which opened with the Weber's 
“Oberon” Overture, followed by Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. Other numbers 
on the program were Adagio for strings 
from Mozart’s Divertimento, No. 15; 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee,” from “Tsar 
Saltan,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff; the “En- 
trance of the Littl Fauns,” from 
Pierné’s ballet “Cydalise and the Satyr,” 
and the “Tannhauser” Overture. Three 
encores were played, the Pierné number 
being repeated and the Kreisler “Rondo 
on a Theme by Beethoven,” and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Song of India” being 
added. Miss Merrill was heard in a 
violin recital on Feb. 9, with Leon Ben- 
ditzky as accompanist. H. E. H. 


NEVADA, Mo.—Milan Lusk scored a 
great success when he made a return 
appearance here recently in the artists’ 
course sponsored by the Progress Club. 


GALLI-CURCI SCORES 
IN MILWAUKEE HALL 


Women’s Orchestra Gains 
Additional Success in 
Fine Program 
By C. O. Skinrood 

Mitwavukes, Feb. 26.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci has again sung her way into the 
hearts of some 3400 Milwaukeeans. The 
concert was under the management of 
Marion Andrews, and was given in the 
Auditorium. 

Mme. Galli-Curci is straying farther 
and farther from the paths of colora- 
tura singing, and it is well that she 
does. She offered only two such num- 
bers to convince the public that she is 
still able to “do” the show pieces. One 
was the “Gipsy and the Bird,” by Sir 
Julius Benedict, and the other the Sha- 
dow Song from “Dinorah.” For the re- 
mainder of the program there were 
French, Italian and Spanish melodies, 
all delivered with a warmth and mellow- 
ness of tone which was convincing proof 
that Mme. Galli-Curci is much more than 
a coloratura singer. Her biggest suc- 
cess, however, was won in “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” “Suwanee River,” “Home, 
Sweet Home” and many other similar 
ballads. The public is not looking for 
“new” programs, or fresh songs. The 
old ones will always suffice when an art- 
ist sings them. 

Homer Samuels, accompanist, per- 
formed valiantly, and was given hearty 
applause for a piano solo, including in- 
teresting Debussy and Carpenter num- 
bers. 

Milwaukee’s only woman’s orchestra, 
operated as an adjunct to the MacDowell 
Club, under the direction of Pearl Brice. 
gave the second of its two annual con- 
certs in the Athenaeum before a capa- 
city audience, and achieved a genuine 
triumph. The orchestra has now reached 
a membership of thirty, and has attained 
a new peak of brilliance and co-opera- 
tion in ensemble work. Numbers were 
given by Glazounoff, Mozart, Grainger, 
Dvorak and other writers—all with a 
fine feeling of the composers’ moods. 
The orchestra is under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. J. A. Seger. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian bal- 
let returned to the Pabst for two per- 
formances after an interval of seven- 
teen years. Time has laid light hands 
on this distinguished dancer. He seems 
as agile as ever. Whether in a diver- 
tissement, or in elaborate dance drama, 
this company fills the stage with color- 
ful settings and inspiring motion. The 
assisting artists were Hilda Butsova, 
Vera Nemtchinova and Pierre Vladimir- 
off. 





Honolulu Srutieen Seores Success 


Honoitutv. Feb. 15—The Honolulu 
Symphony, Rex Dunn conducting, gave 
the first of a series of four concerts in 
the Princess Theater recently. The pro- 
gram contained the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Bizet’s First Suite, 
“L’Arlésienne.” the Serenade from “King 
Christian” Suite by Sibelius, and the 
same composer's “Finlandia.” The con- 
cert was enthusiastically received. The 
Allied Arts Club heard, as guest artists 
at its meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Woolley, Vernelle Rohrer 
Peppard, contralto, and Faynetta 
Munro, Mrs. David Crawford, Riley H. 
Allen and Mrs. N. M. Benyas also took 
part. C. FP. G. 
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RECITALS IN TOLEDO 
HAVE MUCH INTEREST 


Eva Gauthier Wins Public 
with Comprehensive Pro- 
gram, Well Delivered 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 26.—A large and 
fashionable audience greeted Eva Gau- 
thier on her initial appearance here at 
the Washington’s Birthday morning 
musicale in the Commodore Perry ball- 
room. 

This concert was under the direction 
of Grace Denton, and was sponsored by 
the Vocational Club. Miss Gautheir 
gave a delightful and unique program; 
it ranged from music of the sixteenth 
century to the present day. On the list 
were songs of Monteverdi, Scarlatti, Mo- 
zart, Gluck, Morley, Dowland, Purcell, 
Ravel, Debussy, and de Severac. Miss 
Gauthier endows everything she sings 
with something of her own fascinating 
personality, and her abounding vitality 
is a joy; she keeps both herself and her 
audience keyed up to the last song on 
her program. 

Celius Dougherty was a capable ac- 
companist. 

The Orpheus Club, under the direc- 
tion of Walter Ryder, and now in its 
nineteenth season, gave one of its pop- 
ular concerts on Wednesday in the Coli- 
seum. The Club was assisted by Ethel 
Marie Schwertzler, a talented young 
violinist who has spent the past two 
years in Chicago in_ study. Miss 
Schwertzler’s best number was the Wien- 
iawski Polanaise, which she performed 
with brilliance and ease. Her other 
numbers were the Tchaikovsky Valse, 
and a Gavotte and Mussette by Tor 
Aulin. Elmer Gertz gave the violinist 
splendid co-operation at the piano. 

The Orpheus Club began its program 
with Beethoven’s “Glory to God in Na- 
ture.” Other numbers were “Bells of 
Shannon,” “Absent,” and “Goin’ Home.” 
St. Paul’s quartet, composed of Melvin 
Raub, Milo Richards, Russell Clevenger 
and Paul Reading, added to the evening’s 
enjoyment. In William Hosler Rhoades, 
the new accompanist. the club has a 
young musician who is capable. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


Florence Macbeth Gives Novel Program 
for Mobile Audience 


MOBILE, ALA., Feb. 26.—An outstand- 
ing event took place in the Lyric Thea- 
ter on Feb. 17, when Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, made her first appear- 
ance in this city, under the local direc- 
tion of Hazel Council. Before a capac- 
ity house, Miss Macbeth delighted and 
thrilled her audience by presenting a 
“Three Generations of Prima Donnas” 
program, appearing as Jenny Lind, as 
Adelina Patti and then as her charming 
self. It was necessary to give many 
encores before Miss Macbeth could con- 
clude her program. Miss Macbeth was 
assisted by George Roberts, pianist, who 
introduced two of his own compositions. 
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“She is a rarely gifted young artist. 
precious artistic endowments may he mentioned 
a tone that glows and sings; excellent technic, 
a marvelous trill, great personal charm, modesty 
that disarms and enchants."’ 


Herman Devries, 
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Unusual Achievement 
Seen in Beethoven Series 
Katherine Bacon Gives 
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Katherine Bacon 


An unusual achievement in connection 
with the Beethoven centennial commem- 
oration has been the series of piano re- 
citals which Katherine Bacon has given 
on consecutive Monday evenings in 
Steinway Hall, New York. Miss Bacon 
has but one recital of her seven still to 
play, that event being scheduled for 
March 7, when with the concluding meas- 
ures of the C Minor Sonata, Op. 111, 
she will have played the entire thirty- 
two piano sonatas of Beethoven. 

Miss Bacon began her series on Jan. 
24 with the first sonata that Beethoven 
wrote for the piano. In her programs 
she has made no attempt to follow a defi- 
nite pattern, either chronologically or in 
periods, but has arranged the various 
lists according to her own ideas of how 
the well-made program should be con- 
structed. The last five sonatas have been 
allocated, one each among Miss Bacon’s 
final five recitals. 

The program for March 7 includes, in 
addition to the Op. 111, the essays in G, 
Op. 79, in C, Op. 2, in F, Op. 54, and in 
E Flat, Op. 27. 


Nebraska Club Flourishes 
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their serious tone and became much 
more varied. 
In 1918 the Nebraska City Musical 


Club subscribed a small amount to be 
paid annually to the MacDowell Fund. 
That same year, while Mrs. McAllister 
was the very efficient president, the club 
was admitted to the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. In the spring of 1919 
Mrs. MacDowell came and gave the mem- 
bers one of her very delightful lecture- 
recitals. 

The writer would like to mention the 
names of all those members who have 
done good work, but space allows speak- 
ing of only a few who have been partic- 
ularly loyal and indefatigable in their 
labors for the club. Mrs. Ware started 
the Matinée Musical and was its first 
president. Mrs. Allen was the next and 
contributed a great deal to the meetings 
with her lovely voice. Mrs. Raben and 
Mrs. Stanford, both very busy local 
teachers, devoted much time to the club 
and were efficient leaders. Mrs. John 
Watson was full of zeal while she was 
president, and had the rare faculty of 
communicating it to others. Mrs. Mc- 
Allister. who is applauded as a singer, 
accomplished a great deal when she was 
at the helm. Mr. and Mrs. H. Rice, who 
have alternated as president and vice- 
president for several years, have been 
most faithful. Mr. Rice has proved 
himself excellent in training a chorus. 

That the club has been a benefit to 
Nebraska City is undoubted. It has 


aroused a real interest in music, which 
is cultural, and given many delightful 
programs. Mrs. Beard and Rita Thomas 
True, both charter members, have con- 
tributed richly to recitals with their ar- 
tistic singing and playing. The club 
has sponsored many concerts by out- 
of-town artists; it has placed musical 
literature in the Public Library for 
years and has always been ready to as- 
sist in every way the advancement of 
music. The last year book shows a mem- 
bership of sixty-four, both active and 
associate. 





Respighi and Gilbert Music 
Listed for Congress Events 


[Continued from page 1] 
the first performance in America of Ot- 
torino Respighi’s “Trittico Botticelliano.” 

For another program, an invitation 
extended by the Librarian of Congress, 
through the American Ambassador in 
Paris and the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts, to Henri Casadesus and the Society 
of Ancient Instruments in Paris, has 
been accepted. 

A third program, including one world- 
premiére, will be devoted to pantomimes 
and dances in charge of Adolph Bolm, 
with the accompaniment of a chamber 
orchestra. Other programs and per- 
formers will be announced later. 


BUFFALO GREETS REINER 





Cincinnati Forces Play Dusic By Living 
Men—Landowska Gives Recital 


BuFFALO, Feb. 26.—Fritz Reiner paid 
his third visit to Buffalo as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony on Feb. 15. 
The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, 
of which Marion De Forest is manager, 
in Elmwood Music Hall, before a large 
audience. The program was composed 
of material by living composers—Béla 
Bertok’s First Suite for Orchestra, Stra- 
vinsky’s “Le Chant du Rossignol,” and 
Casella’s “Italia” Rhapsody. 


Under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Chromatic Club, Wanda Landowska 
gave a most enjoyable recital. A Han- 


del composition, played on the harpsi- 
chord, opened the program. A Mozart’s 
Sonata followed, played on the piano. 


VERBRUGGHEN GIVEN 
OVATION AFTER TOUR 


Orchestra's Return Home Is Heartily 
Welcomed by Townspeople 
MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—The Minneap- 
olis Symphony returned from its tri- 
umphant tour on Feb. 18, when the fol- 
lowing program was given under the 


baton of Henri Verbrugghen, with 
Charles M. Courboin as organ soloist: 
Overture to “Oberon,” Franck’s Sym- 


phony in D Minor, and the Handel Con- 
certo for organ and orchestra in D 
Minor. 

The “Oberon” overture was a fitting 
opening number, and was followed by an 
exceptional ovation. The Franck Sym- 
phony was given an individual reading. 
Mr. Verbrugghen once discussed this 
Symphony at length with its composer, 
and his interpretation has, therefore, 
great authority. Mr. Courboin played 
beautifully. His encores were especially 
interesting. 

Eida Norena, Norwegian soprano, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, was 
introduced to Minneapolis on Sunday, 
Feb. 20, at a recital in the Lyceum Thea- 
ter. She revealed a beautiful voice, han- 
died with an art that was altogether de- 
lightful. The high light of her program 
was undoubtedly the Mad Scene from 
“Hamlet,” which was given a reading of 
thrilling intensity. That Mme. Norena 
has not only the ability of an operatic 
artist but also that of a recitalist of the 
first rank was proved in her group of 
Shubert and Grieg songs. 

Once more Mrs. Carlyle Scott gave us 
an artistic concert by bringing the Eng- 
lish Singers, who appeared first in the 
course at the University Armory, and 
secondly at a special event sponsored 
by the same impresario in the Lyceum 
Theater. Such singing as these six 
artists did was an example of what can 
be done in the way of beautiful diction 
and exquisite effects. 

On Feb. 17, the Thursday Musical 
presented in the Garrick Theater Mar- 
ion Rous, pianist, recitalist, and protag- 
onist of modern music. She is not only 
an extremely talented pianist, but also 
has the ability to make even the most 
conservative like many of the modern 
numbers. 
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[Continued from page 19] 
of Fauré’s “Voyageur.” Rhené-Baton’s 
Berceuse, also, was delivered with telling 
sincerity. A North Carolina Mountain 
Song, “Little Mawhee,” arranged by 
Marshall Bartholomew, was well liked, 
in the concluding brace. Encores were 
not unknown. Frederic Hart was the 
accompanist. bv. S. L. 


Nina Wulfe Plays 


Nina Wulfe, violinist, who was first 
heard in New York last season as win- 
ner of a Naumburg Foundation recital, 
played in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 26, giving obvious pleasure to 
those in attendance. With Adolf Ruzicka 
as a musicianly pianistic aid, Miss Wulfe 
played Handel’s D Major Sonata, the 
Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” short 
numbers of Bach, d’Amrosio, Sarasate, 
and Novacek, and Wieniawski’s Polon- 
aise in A. The program was given under 
the auspices of the Jewish Workers 
Musical Alliance. 

Miss Wulfe brought infectious fresh- 
ness and charm to all of her numbers, 
and her technical skill disposed easily of 
such problems as the Lalo, for instance, 
put forward. The Handel had pleasing 
suavity, with ample grace in the alle- 
gros. The Wieniawski gave her oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting her facility. 

BD. 3. 


Philip Morrell’s Second 


A Vivaldi and a Bruch concerto, three 
dances from Bach’s first Partita for 
violin alone and a final group of diver- 
tissements made up the program for 
Philip Morrell’s second recital of the 
season Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27, in 
Aeolian Hall. It was an ambitious 
enough undertaking for the most expert 
violinist. Unfortunately Mr. Morrell 
was not quite equal to his task. Nachez’ 
arrangement of the Vivaldi Concerto in 
G Minor was a happy enough beginning, 
thanks in a measure to the able as- 
sistance of Adolf Ruzicka at the piano 
and Everett Tutchings at the organ, but 
the choice of the unaccompanied dances 
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was much less fortunate. There were 
inaccuracies and frequent wanderings 
from the pitch, a careless skimming over 
difficult passages and a tendency to atone 
by a lush lingering over the easier ones. 
He redeemed himself partially by his 
performance of the Bruch Concerto, and 
his tone for the most part was very 


rich and pleasant. Most satisfactory 
were the Beethoven “Romanze,” Kreis- 
ler’s arrangements of the Wieniawski 


Caprice in A Minor and a Dvorak 
Spiritual and Sarasate’s “Caprice.” 
M. F. 


Casals’ Last Recital 


Pablo Casals, that most worthy 
musician who goes farther than any of 
his fellows toward making the ‘cello a 
satisfactory solo instrument for an after- 
noon long, gave his last recital of the 
season Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27, im 
Town Hall. It is no unusual thing for 
Mr. Casals to win the unqualified ap- 
proval of connoisseurs but he did more 
than that Sunday afternoon. He drev 
a crowd that filled every available inch 
of space in the Town Hall, including 
that on the stage, and yet he did not 
alter his artistic policy by even a hair’s 
breadth. He made no concessions to 
hackneyed sentiment. 

The rarely heard Chopin ’cello Sonata 
came first on his program, then Alex- 
ander Siloti’s transcription of a Bach 
Andante and the Suite in D Minor, 
Turina’s “La Jeudi Saint & Minuit,” 
three Brahms Hungarian Dances and 
Valentini’s Sonata in E. It was a per- 
formance deserving of the most extrava- 
gant superlatives. The Chopin Sonata 
seemed a bit insensitive to the honor 
being paid it but the Bach soared hig) 
and away above any reproach. Mr. 
Casals played all six of the dances with 
that inimitable, glowing tone with alto 
gether satisfactory restraint and that 
exquisite finish that have marked him 
long before this as one of the first inte? 
preters of Bach. The Turina poem was 
characteristically beautiful, very grave 
and sleepy, suggestive of a melting sun 
and old, old wines. Nicolai Mednikoff 
at the piano played excellent accompani 
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ments and didi his full share toward 
making the Chepim Senata satisfactory. 
BE. A. 


Mone. Liulxentat= Assasted 


Having allowed kes tham a month to 
elapse since her last New Yerik appear- 
ance, in joint somata recital with Josef 
Hofmann, Lam lLabesiutz played her 
own recital im Caruegm Hall last Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 27. Popular demand for 
a repetition ef the Bruch G Minor Con- 
certo with Mr. Hefimanmm at the piano 
was great enone tm induce the consent 
of that paragem ef the keyboard, and 
this should have beem tie feature of the 


preeram. Somehow it wasn’t. For one 
thine, Mion Luabesihutiz, whe had ex- 


hibited exthilwrattimge witallity and dash in 
preceding mummers, became quite cau- 
tious as soon as the Comcert@ beg~am and 
remained anything but imtrepid through 
the greater part of tt Amd Mr. Hof- 
mann, though he playing was the epi- 
tome of fimesse, refiraimed from applying 
the torch of emitihusiasnmn. Thus the per- 
formance was one of serene abstraction, 
with moments that appreached boredom 
Closely eneurh te» hit it squarely. 

Mime. Ligheshatiz was much nearer her 
best im the earlier part ef ber list. She 
was movingly elaquent im the E Minor 
Concert Naurdiimi, luminating the 
work with sank @eniity Each move 
ment was 2 weil] meh perfect model of 


structural charity utistanding im this 
croup, howewer, was the Bach-Kreisler 
Praelndiom, the oechanics f which 


Mime Liuahoshattz accomplished with 
superb Gase wihilk establishing its mood 
of werdant jon atmosphere 
pervaded ther teumes mm the Albumleaf of 
Wagner-Wilhem] and am “Impression” 
of Achren Tike 
of Poldimi'’s “Puampée Valsante” was cov 
enough to meed » second hearing. Harry 
Kaufmart nlaxed accompaniments ot 
exquisite malt W S 


Awreembie 


Kremwier a Trangement 


Dersew DW hui Tnmet wm s Reettal 


Dorsey Whittimetem gave what was 





announced to be hus New York re- 
cital for at kes twe years em Sunday 
evening, P#ebh. 27, im Aeoliam Hall. Mr 


Whittington apgeared under a handicap. 
After explained ti 
the audience that be had suffered a 
atiback odiwestiom that had 
left him considerably weakened but h 
craved indolceme and promised to play 
as long as he fet able. Be omitted four 
numbers, the Chemim Ballade im A Flat, 
scheduled to come at the end 
ond group, ami 

works scheduled te 
Clown” hy Rearven 


his fist greup he 


Severe 





of the sec 
tnree fomtemporary 

prem the third, “The 
Kosakiif, “Dreamer’s 


Tale” by Norman Peterkim and Abram 
Chasins’ “Rash Bear im Heng Kong.” 

Mr. Whittimetum’s performance belied 
his plea of ilNhealtth He begam with 
a Beethowrn growp—Sin Variations on 


the theme “Nel cor piw” be Pauisiello, 
Busoni's “Beossaisen’ 
and the Schu- 
bert, Scholher "ame 
next and Pagkem’s “Meuvement Per 


arrangement of 
wnatia” Senatia. 


inzt and Chepin 





petuel” and List’: “Gnomenreigen” 
closed the printed Ist. Mr. Whittington 


played threnghert with that technical 
facility, that rare good taste and intelli- 
gence, and that beauty of teme that have 
won him prake om previews occasions 
He was very cordially received. EL A 


Vertha Gralhann Dameces 


Martha 


Graham, assisted by three 
young dames, Evelym Sabin, Betty 
MacDonald and Rosima Save! gave an 
impressionistic Game recitiall om the Guild 
Theater Sunday evening, Feb. 27. Some 


lieminatinme and mee! features im the 


way Of VQhnEUMe mds Upem the stage 
were noredamed, musa mostly from 
modern French composers furnishing th: 


mints tuum presented an 
th met aleme am enviably 
supple waistline and a 
but with a head ueoem ber shoulders, as 
we! Her 


t 
part hizarre im the 


background 
exotic figure 
graceful body, 
wstammes were for the most 


extreme, but then 





as is fittme m savh a program Miss 
Graham chose tm portray the fantastic 
rather than the conmrenplace tf a 
numbet Canes tap WIVarving mood 
followed close upem ene 27 im Miss 
Graham’: Naypeeiativens, the mear 
monotony was releved im the second half 


of the prectam in a welkome touch of 
the lighter emotions Wiss Graham 
proved f 
who could dGelwtt ber audience with 
grace and an wnderstanding of the art 
of posture he is well] versed im mime, 
the success of her portrayals depending 
to a great exiest upem the tragedy one 
saw im her eves, or the paller that lay 
upon ber fore@heed or the scintillating 
humor at the cormers of ber lips. 

The Misses Sabim, MacDonald and 


herself omre tham a dancer 


Ey tf 


Savelli were forced to repeat two of 
their dances, “Frieze” (Gnossienne No. 
1) by Erik Satie, and “The Marionett« 
Show” by Eugene Goossens. “Three 
Poems ot the East,” in which Miss 
Graham was reminiscent of the agil« 
priestesses of the Orient, concluded the 
evening. The “Three Poems” were b) 
Louis Horst, the pianist, who received 
his just reward of applause. Others on 
the program, heard but not seen, wer: 
George Possell, flutist, and Winthro; 
Sargeant, violinist. H. H. 


Gigli in Second Recital 


It was well for Beniamino Gigli’ 
audience at the Century Theater Sun 
day afternoon that the highly popula) 
tenor had at his command a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of opera airs and 
songs, for he was called back to sing 
almost a dozen supplementary numbers 
by a throng that seemed determined t 
hear everything he knew. There was a1 
overflow audience upon the stage that in 
itself was sizable enough to have grati 
fied the heart of many an able recitalist, 
and the enthusiasm with which the tenor 
was applauded could easily have been 
apportioned between three of four con- 
certs with enough for all. Otherwise 
the afternoon was notable for some very 
beautiful, if occasionally extravagant, 
singing of music scarcely worthy of the 
art with which it was delivered. It was 
however, just the music to display the 
mellifluousness of Gigli’s voice and t 
delight those who think of vocal prowess 
only in terms of opera. 

To airs from “L’Africaine,” “Arle 
siana,” “Pagliacci,” and “Manon Les 
caut,” as announced on the printed 
program, the tenor added others from 
“Rigoletto,” “Carmen,” “Tosca” and 
“Marta,” all of which he delivered with 
a gratifying command of phrase and 
honeyed tone, and with an alternation 
of powerful climaxes and exquisite soft 
notes. The smoothness of his delivery 
was sometimes marred by the operatic 
sob, but apparently his audience gloried 
in this quite as much as in the more 
sensitive inflections of a voice peculiarly 
responsive to emotional coloring. Songs 
by Donaudy, Rachmaninoff, Curran and 
Rabey played a secondary part in the 
program, though some of these were 
exceedingly well sung. 

Appearing with the operatic favorite 
was Jessie Slatis, a soprano new to New 
York, though said to be well known in 
Chicago. She, too, was generously ap- 
plauded and recalled for extras after 
two groups of songs and opera excerpts. 
Aeccompanists were Vito Carnevali for 
Gigli and Giuseppe Bamboschek for Miss 
Slatis. B. B. 


Charlotte Gives Ovation to Schumann 


Heink 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 19.—A record 
audience greeted Ernestine Schumann 
Heink at her concert here on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 18. At the close of the 
program, the immense audience, which 
jammed every corner of the auditorium, 
stood and gave the singer an ovation. 


Pietro Yon Plays Coast Engagements 


Pietro Yon played the opening concert 
of his Pacific Coast Tour in Seattle re- 
eently. He had not been heard in that 
territory during the last four years. He 
will play several dates in the Middle 
West on the return trip. The close of 
1926 saw Mr. Yon unusually busy, a 
large class of advanced pupils claiming 
part time with his concert and church 
activities. Late appearances were St. 


Louis; Coraopolis, Pa.; Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y¥.; New York and New Rochelle. 


Mr. Yon will spend the Lenten season in 
New York and tour the Middle West in 
the early spring. 
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New Works Heard in Chicago Concerts 


Paul Roes and Henry Eich- 
heim Present Music from 
Their Pens—Apollo Club 
and Women Musicians Are 
Among Those Who Appear 
with Success 


NHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Numerous con- 

certs have engaged the attention of 
that section of the public which regular- 
ly supports such events. The Apollo 
Club has been among givers of pro- 
grams; and works of Henry Eichheim, 
new to this city, were presented under 
the composer’s baton. The début of Pau! 
Roes was made at another interesting 
recital. 

Paul Roes, Dutch pianist and com- 
poser, made his first local appearance 
on Feb. 20, at the Goodman. Included in 
his program were his own compositions, 
“Tl Giorno” and ‘‘La Vita Eterna,” the 
Bach-Busoni Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major, the ‘“Waldstein” Sonata and 
three Preludes, three Nocturnes and a 
Ballade of Chopin. The idealistic strain 
in Mr. Roes’ nature was apparent both 
in his playing and in his writing. A 
fine lyric sense prevailed even in his 
reading of Busoni’s arrangement of the 
Bach music for organ; and his striking 
independence was evident both in this 
classic and in the sonata, which he 
played with great freedom and much 
feeling. Mr. Roes has found terms for 
an expression of contemporary ideas in 
his own compositions; these have firm- 
ness of structure and a decided appeal. 
He was cordially welcomed by a large 
audience. 


Chicagoan Returns 

Harold Henry, formerly a Chicagoan, 
returned from Paris after an absence 
of some five years to play in the Stude- 
baker on Feb. 20, under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, for the benefit of the MacDowell 
Memorial Fund. The large following 
Mr. Henry enjoyed during his earlier 
stay here proved to be undiminished, 
as the Studebaker was filled with an 
appreciative audience. The clarity of 
Mr. Henry’s playing depends on his crisp 
and unerring technical proficiency, as 
well as on his conspicuous sense of pro- 
portion. A notable degree of flexibility 
was attained throughout a _ program 
which led from a Scarlatti Sonata and 
Schumann’s ‘“Kinderszenen”’ through 
the Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
to a miscellany consisting of very inter- 
esting shorter pieces. There were the 
recitalist’s own “Fantasy Poem,” two 
Debussy pieces and Carl Preyer’s ar- 
rangement of Skilton’s “Cheyenne War” 
Dance. Mr. Henry was frequently re- 
called and played extra compositions. 

Fritz Renk, violinist, and John Wie- 
derhirn, pianist, were heard in joint re- 
cital in the Playhouse on Feb. 20, list- 
ing sonatas by Beethoven and Fauré. 
Mr. Renk played also Wieniawski’s Con- 
certo in F Sharp Minor, and shorter 
pieces, disclosing a warm and pleasant 
tone. The pianist was heard in some 
excellently played material by Liszt and 
others. In the ensemble music, both 
participants reached a high standard of 
technical and interpretative excellence. 

Elsa Duhr, soprano, heard in her first 
recital on Feb. 20 in the Fine Arts Re- 
cital Hall, disclosed an excellent quality 
of voice and a sensitive musical appre- 
ciation. 

The Chicago String Quartet played 
music by Tanieiev, Schubert and Mozart 
at the Cordon Club on Sunday after- 
noon. 
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Samuel Shaw Parks, assisted by Nesta 
Smith, violinist, and Mae  Doelling 
Schmidt, pianist, lectured on the corre- 
lation of the art of Rembrandt, the 
music of Chopin and the poetry of Poe 
in the program sponsored by Mu Xi 
Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, honorary 
musical Sorority, at the Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club on Feb. 20. The program 
was preceded by a group of songs by 
Elsa Hollinger, soprano, accompanied by 
Margaret Wilson Lagerquist. 

The Musicians’ Club of Women listed 
music by Emma Menkes, Una Howell 
Cook, Martha Beck, Lotta Wheeler 
Poritz, Marion Lychenheim and Buena 
Carter, members of the club, in its 559th 
concert, given in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall on Feb. 21. Artists were Leta 
Murdock Ehmen, Lillian Pringle, Emma 
Menke, Helen Hedges, Una Howell Cook, 
Martha Beck, Sylvia Bargman Went- 
worth, Madeline Gallagher, Mrs. Gilbert 
M. Smith, Gwennie Williams Evans, 
Lucille Wynekoop, Marjory Sherman, 
Sydnie Smith Cooley and Buenta Carter. 


{pollo Club Sings 


The Apollo Musical Club had the as- 
sistance of Lambert Murphy as tenor 
soloist, and of Frederick Stock, as guest 
conductor of his own “Psalmodic Rhap- 
sody” at its third concert of the season, 
given in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 21. The 
program included “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor, in which 
Mr. Murphy’s excellent quality of tone 
was used with fine effect. The dilligent 
chorus sang expressively under Harri- 
son Wild’s leadership, both in this and 
in Stafford North’s “In the Morning.” 

Mr. Stock’s “Psalmodic Rhapsody,” 
first performed at the Chicago and North 
Shore Musical Festival two years ago, 
had not been heard downtown until this 
occasion, when a large audience ex- 
pressed unusually energetic appreciation 
of its majestic beauty. It is a colossal 
work, requiring about half an hour for 
performance, its two vast choral invoca- 
tions being separated by a tenor solo of 
extreme elevation of mood and com- 
plexity of musical thought. Mr. Stock 
has written symphonically, not only for 
the huge orchestra he calls upon for a 
magnificent accompaniment, but also for 
the singers, who are required to exert 
the greatest independence and vocal re- 
source. Aside from the extreme musical 
warmth and color of the score, its pro- 
found devotional character carries an in- 
escapable appeal. The chorus dealt 
valiantly with the exacting score, and 
Mr. Murphy gave a _ straightforward 
performance of one of the greatest reli- 
gious solos ever written. 

A program of compositions by Henry 
Eichheim, new to Chicago, was given in 
the new John B. Murphy Memorial Hall 
on Tuesday evening for the benefit of the 
Elementary and Home Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Eichheim was present to 
conduct eleven members of the Chicago 
Symphony, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Eichheim at the piano, in a fascinating 
performance of his “Malay Mosaic,” an 
ingenious development of _ oriental 
themes, gathered in Java, Burma and 
elsewhere. An introduction, presenting 
the three main motifs leads into an ex- 
tended elaboration of this and subsidiary 
material, closing in a brief coda. Mr. 
Eichheim’s technical mastery, and espe- 
cially his keen rhythmic sense—which 
have served him so admirably in his able 
exposition of Eastern music was one of 
the most agreeable features of the 
subtly contrived mosaic, which is scored 
for flute, G flute, English horn, harp, 
piano, three violins, viola, ‘cello and 
double bass. This mastery was also ap- 
parent in his early Quartet, played by 
the Gordon String Quartet at the open- 
ing of the concert, a work of extreme 
nicety of structure and astonishing bold- 
ness of design. The Quartet, which 
sounds quite modern, was written in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Between these two concerted works, 
Anna Burmeister, soprano, sang five of 
Mr. Eichheim’s songs, one to a Chinese 
text, the others to words of William 
Butler Yeats. All are full of melodic 
originality and rich in musical sugges- 
tion. Mrs. Eichheim accompanied the 
singer. EUGENE STINSON. 


Kreisler to Give Benefit for | 
Cancer Fund 


HE entire proceeds of a concert 

which Fritz Kreisler will give 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Sunday, March 27, will be given 
to the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer. This offer was 
made voluntarily by the artist. Mrs. 
Kreisler wrote to Dr. George A. 
Soper, managing director of the 
Society, stating that her husband 
and herself had read in the news- 
papers of R. Fulton Cutting’s gift 
of $250,000 to the fund, on condi- 
tion that another $750,000 should 
be raised by Oct. 1, 1927. “We 
were deeply interested,” she said. 
“Both my father and mother died 
of cancer, so that we can under- 
stand the significance of what the 
society is seeking to do and the 
importance of adequate provision 
to carry on its program in the 
fullest possible way.” 

A committee has been formed to 
manage .the concert. With Mrs. 
Kreisler as honorary chairman, it 
includes Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. 
Sidney Borg, Mrs. Samuel Adams 
Clark, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Mrs. Robert G. Mead and Mrs. 
John S. Sheppard. 
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ORGAN CONTEST ARRANGED 
FOR PERFORMERS IN WEST 


Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, As- 
sisted By National Association of 
Organists, Announces Competition 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—The Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, assisted by. the 
National Association of Organists, an- 
nounces an organ contest, open to musi- 
cians in the district including Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois. The 
contest will be held from April 18 to 25. 

The first prize, contributed by William 
H. Barnes, is $250; the second, $200, is 
contributed by the Van Dusen Organ 
Club, the Society of Theater Organists, 
Calvin Brown, the National Association 
of Organists, the Rho Chapter of the 
Sinfonia Fraternity, the Gamma Chap- 
ter of the Phi Beta Sorority, Mrs. An- 
drew Langwill and Mrs. M. J. Carpen- 
ter. The Austin Organ Prize of $100 is 
also offered. 

Contestants must be native-born citi- 
zens of the United States, or children 
of naturalized parents. They must have 
had their entire musical training in the 
United States, and be between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-two. Details 
can be obtained from Mrs. Edmund J. 
Tyler, 2636 North Francisco Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Newcomb Gives Song Recital 


CuHIcAGco, Feb. 26.—Esther Lundy 
Newcomb, soprano, was heard in recital 
before the Clio Club, Williamsburg, Pa., 
Feb. 23, singing an aria from “Faust,” 
Italian, French and Russian folk-songs, 
and modern music by American and 
English composers. 


Sings for Republican Club 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Volina Powers, ac- 
companied by Harry Carlson, sang arias 
from “Samson and Delilah” and other 
music at a luncheon recently given by 
the Republican Women’s Club of the 
Forty-eighth Ward. 


Close of Season Here 
‘inds Walter Gieseking 
Without Time to Spare 


tn 





(Portrait on front page) 


Few of the European artists in- 
troduced to America during the past few 
years have so rapidly achieved the rank 
nationally accorded Walter Gieseking, 
pianist, who is now on the last lap of his 
second tour of this country. Mr. Giesek- 
ing won his niche immediately, at his 
début in New York’s Aeolian Hall in 
January, 1926. Since then he has been 
heard in Manhattan several times, as 
recitalist, soloist with orchestra and as 
ensemble player. He graduated into the 
larger confines of Carnegie Hall for his 
second recital appearance, and _ has 
played one recital there this season, with 
another such event announced for March 
28, after which he will sail for European 
engagements. He has also been heard 
this season in a Mozart Concerto with 
the New York Symphony under Otto 
Klemperer, and at a Biltmore musicale. 

Mr. Gieseking was born in Lyons, 
France, in 1895, and is therefore in his 
thirty-second year. He is German by 
inheritance, and spent his first sixteen 
years on the Italian Riviera where his 
father, a physician, carried on his field 
of service. In 1911 Hanover, Germany, 
became Mr. Gieseking’s home, and after 
study under Karl Lernier in that city’s 
Conservatory he decided on the career 
of a professional pianist. He has writ- 
ten works in several forms, which are 
still in manuscript. 

His present tour of fifty dates in this 
country has met with success warranting 
Mr. Gieseking’s return for four months 
next season, thirty-five engagements on 
this tour having been already booked. 


Kinsey Party Met With Minor Accidents 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—The recent west- 
ern trip made by Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. 
Kinsey with Herbert Witherspoon, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Musical College, 
and Mrs. Witherspoon was not without 
its minor accidents. While motoring 
from Portland to Salem, the car in which 
the party was driving was demolished 
in an accident, caused by heavy rainfall. 
The four Chicagoans were badly shaken 
up, and narrowly escaped serious injury. 
Earlier Mr. Kinsey had been held up in 
a train near Fresno and robbed of $285. 


Mojica Engaged in Texas 
CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—José Mojica, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera, has been engaged 
by the College of Industrial Arts to sing 
at Denton, Tex., this spring. This will 
be Mr. Mojica’s third appearance there. 
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Budget of New Oban Offered in Central Europe 





“Diirer’s Picture” Retells Anecdote of Great Artist’s Life in Mraczek’s Setting at Hanover 
—Munich Hears “Coeur-Dame” by Rohr, Rococo Lyric Tale of Crossed Loves — “Ros- 
anna” by Rudolf Peterka Introduced to Stuttgart Audience — “Frau Holle,” Legend 
Opera by Geier, Given in Altenburg 
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ANOVER, Feb. 13.—Mid-winter 

has seen a considerable activity in 
operatic production in the chief German 
theaters. Even some of the smaller 
provincial houses have bravely brought 
out new works for the first time. 

The Hanover Opera on Jan. 29 gave 
the world-premiére of an opera in three 
acts, “Herrn Diirers Bild” (“Master 
Diirer’s Picture”) by Joseph Gustav 
Mraczek. The libretto was _ freely 
adapted by Artur Ostermann from a 
novel by Ginzkey, “Der Wiesenzaun.” 


The work is based on a real episode 
from the famous painter’s life, treated, 
however, in a highly fantastic and imagi- 
native manner. The opera opens in the 
year 1520, showing the workshop where 
Diirer is at work on a picture of the 
Madonna. As model he is using Felicitas 
Graff, daughter of a blind manor servant 
and singer. But the painter’s wife, 
Agnes, jealous of the pretty girl, asks 
the Emperor’s councillor, Willibald, to 
take steps to have Felicitas removed 
from the post as model. She finds a 
willing tool in the baker Scherlin, who 
loves the girl fanatically. He goes to 
the workshop repeatedly and is finally 
frustrated after having attempted to 
destroy the picture with a knife. 

In the second act, the blind father 
awaits the return of Felicitas to her 
home. Here come both the councillor 
and Scherlin, and the latter rouses the 
father to vengeance at the imagined be- 
trayal of his daughter. 

The final act brings a tragic conclu- 
sion. The blind father is led by the 
jealous Scherlin to the master’s studio 
and, drawing his sword, fatally stabs, 
not the painter, but his daughter, who 
throws herself protectingly before her 
beloved master. 

The somewhat’ rambling libretto, 
which contains many leisurely incidents, 
has an atmosphere reminiscent of 
“Meistersinger.” There are numerous 
scenes of tender idyllic nature, not 
thoroughly conveyed by the music. The 
composer has written interestingly for 
the orchestra. His technic is comparable 
to that of Schreker, with use of “clang- 
tints” in subtle and often complicated 
nature. 

There are some lyric portions of con- 
siderable melodiousness, such as a hymn 
to the Virgin. The first act is in many 
ways the most interesting, the others 
falling off in interest and in climax. 
There is an impression of sameness 
about the instrumental texture of the 
work—a relative lack of “operatic” de- 
vices, such as dramatic tempi and vocal 
climaxes. 

The well-attended premiére brought a 
number of recalls for the composer and 
principals. Krasselt conducted, the sce- 
nic designs were by Séhnlein, and Ebert. 
Adolph Lussman in the title réle mad 
a particularly favorable impression. 





: V 
Tale of Rococo Passions 


MUNICH, Feb. 10.—The Munich Na- 
tional Theater has in the matter of pre- 
miéres not such enterprise as the Dres- 
den Opera, for example. Last season its 





Wiesbaden Chooses Klemperer’s 


Successor 
IESBADEN, Feb. 17. — As 


successor to Otto Klemperer, 
who will go to the Berlin National 
Opera in the coming fall, Joseph 
Rosenstock has been chosen musi- 








+ cal director of the Wiesbaden 
State Theater. He was formerly | 
general music director in | 
Darmstadt. ; 
. 
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chief novelty was a rather unimportant 
ballet pantomime, “Glasblaser und 
Dogaressa” by Reuss. This season a 
one-act opera has been forthcoming— 
“Coeur-Dame” by Hugo Rohr, to a book 
by Rudolf Lothar, the librettist of “Tie- 
fland.” 

Réhr is one of the conductors of the 





“Master 


Mraczek, 
Diirer’s Picture” 


J. G. 


Composer of 


opera house—so that the premiére had 
a certain local interest. The material 
with which he had to work is of the 
rococo period. It was taken from a cycle 
of romances by the Vienna author, Paul 
Busson. 

An elderly Prince of brutal nature re- 
turns from the hunt to find his unhappy 
lady in the arms of her true love, a 
young Count. He is apprised of this by 
shadows on the window, but when he 
enters the youth is hidden in a large 
clock. The Prince proposes a test of 
his markmanship in hitting the heart of 
an ornamental figure on the case and 
shoots into the hiding-place, and leaves 
the room. The Princess and her Waiting 
woman seek too late to aid the wounded 
lover to escape. The servant returns 
with the report of his death, as—iron- 
ically—the dining salon doors are 
thrown open and the announcement is 
made that “Dinner is served!” 

This book has a verismo quality. The 
composer, however, is at his best as a 
refined writer of lyric music. The char- 
acterization of the Prince lacks force. 
The composer employs a rather conser- 
vative idiom, though the orchestra is 
handled in modern style. The writing 
for voices is genial and effective. There 
is a certain lack of force in invention. 

The composer himself conducted and 
had a cordial reception. The chief 
singers were Nelly Merz, Hans Nissen 
and Fritz Fitzau. The stage was di- 
rected by Kurt Barré. 


A Tragic Triangle 


STUTTGART, Feb. 10.—The first per- 
formance of a new one-act opera, “Ro- 
sanna” by Rudolf Peterka, a young 
Weimar composer, was a recent stormily 
applauded event at the Wiirttemberg 
Landestheater. 

The text, by Kurt Miinzer, tells the 
tragic story of a woman singer, Ro- 
sanna, deserted by her lover, Tancred 
Minotti. Unknown to her, the hero has 
taken this step because of his affection 
for a younger woman. In a climactic 
scene the reproachful and maddened 
Rosanna stabs him and, as he lies dying, 
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learns from his lips that it is her own 
daughter, Jrina, recently returned from 
a convent, whom he loves. The tragedy 
is completed with the suicide of the 
younger woman, who has been a hidden 
witness of the tragedy, by a plunge into 
the sea. 

The story is dramatic enough, but the 
author has overlaid it with considerable 
sentimentalism. The soliloquies voiced 
by the characters are sometimes of ex- 
aggerated nature. This detracts from 
the stage effect. In general, the book is 
not of the most skilled. This opera is a 
highly promising first essay. The young 
composer has written in a rather Itali- 
anate style, without contributing the 
highest dramatic pregnance to his 
phrases. There is considerable writing 
in the symphonic manner, with some 
modern devices, such as_ consecutive 
sixths, freely employed. Peterka shows 
a facile talent, and his future works may 
well show more individuality. At pres- 
ent he seems a little influenced by 
Strauss, Mascagni and others. 

The premiére took place before a 
friendly audience. The work was well 
conducted by Carl Leonhardt, and Otto 
Ehrhardt cared excellently for the stage. 
The principal singers were Moje For- 
bach as the heroine, Gertrud Bender as 
Trina, and Fritz Windgassen as Tancred. 


Opera on Legendary Theme uv 


ALTENBURG, Feb. 5.—An attempt to 
create a work somewhat in the tradition 
of Humperdinck was revealed in the re- 
cent first performance at the Landes- 
theater here of “Frau Holle,” a legen- 
dary opera in six scenes by Oscar Geier, 
text by Paul Sinthor. 

The work is based on a very familiar 
German fairy-tale of Frau Holle, who 
rewards one of two girls named Marie 
with gold and the other with crusts and 
poor fare. 

Unfortunately the poet is not a real 
dramatic creator. The opera becomes 
therefore a series of sung dialogues. He 
has added two characters not in the 
legend—a hero, Hans, who weds Gold- 
Marie—and a comic house _ servant, 
Purzel. 

Geier is a member of the Dresden 
State Opera Orchestra. He shows his 
knowledge of the orchestra in his writ- 
ing. There is considerable use of wind- 
instruments. With the exception of a 
few passages in modern style, the work 
is devoted almost entirely to tuneful 
dance rhythms. The geniality of much 
of the music cannot conceal its frequent 
triviality. 

The performance was conducted by 
the general music director, Dr. Georg 
Gohler. The stage direction was in the 
hands of Rudolf Otto Hartmann. The 
chorus and orchestra, as well as the 
principal singers, toiled with good ef- 
fect. _.The house was well filled for the 
premiére. 


Milhaud Operas for Paris Production 


Darius Milhaud recently returned to 
Paris. He was to begin rehearsals of 


his opera “Les Malheurs d’Orphée,” 
which will be produced at the Theatre 
Beriza at the end of the month. In 
March, he conducts his opera “Choé- 
phores” at the Paris Opera. Previously, 
only fragments of this opera have been 
produced, and now it will be given with 
full chorus and orchestra. His music for 
orchestra and chorus for “Agamemnon” 
will be produced in March by Straram. 
In April, Mr. Milhaud will go to Spain 
and in May his “Choéphores” will be 
given again, this time at the Trocadéro. 
At the Koussevitzky concert in Paris, 
Milhaud will play his “Carnival d’Aix” 
with Koussevitzky conducting. Milhaud 
has also a new opera which will be pro- 
duced at the Opera-Comique sometime 
this spring, “Le Pauvre Matelot.” 









New Italian Operas Now in 
Preparation 


ILAN, Feb. 14.—Several new 
operas are being prepared by 
noted Italian composers. Forzano 
has written the book of a work 
called “Sly” for Wolf-Ferrari and 
another opus, “Gonfaloniere,” for 
the Baron Franchetti. Malipiero 
is at work on what is described as 
a ‘“dramatic-symphonic” opera, 
“Merlino, Maestro d’Organi.” 
Francesco Cilea is doing a “Rosa 
di Pompei,” on a libretto by Ettore 
Moschino. Gavino Gabriel is at 
work on an opera, “La Jura.” Ros- 
sato has contributed the text for 
a work drawn from the “Arabian 
Nights”—“Il Gobbo del Califfo” by 
Franco Casavola. Forzano has 
adapted an operatic text “L’In- 
trusa” from Maeterlinck for Guido 
Pannain. He has written a com- 
edy “Tien-Hoa,” which will be set 
to music by Giuseppe Bianchini. 
Other new works in prospect 
are: Felice Lattuada’s “Le Pre- 
ziose Ridicole,” after Moliére, and 
his “Follie d’Amore”; Renzo Bos- 
si’s musical pantomime, “Burla 
Valdostana,” and Attilio Mortari’s 
“Secchi e Sberlecchi,” a comic 
opera in two acts for two singers. 




















Experi mentation Marks 


New Parisian Writings 


mtn: TUUAUEUETL TENT TA ETT nent? 


Paris, Feb. 12.—Recent orchestral 
novelties have been of a very tentative 
nature —experiments in tone-coloring 
and in general slender morsels, with an 
atmospheric appeal. 

Gabriel Pierné gave as a novelty a 
short but agreeable rhapsody for the 
‘cello and orchestra, by Mare Delmas, 
“Themes Ariégeois.” Three themes of 
Pyrenean folk-lore served as the basis. 
The melody is entrusted to the ’cello, 
around which the other instruments 
cleverly entwined their parts. The 
soloist, Pierre Fournier, shared the ap- 
plause given to M. Delmas. 

At the Lamoureux concert Paray gave 
a little novelty, “Sept Estampes Amou- 
reuses,” of Adolph Borchard. These 
brief melodies were to have been sung 
by Emma Luart, of the Opéra-Comique. 
Her place was taken by Simone de 
Ferrer. Among these seven “Estampes,” 
the third, “Elvire” had a_ seductive 
rhythm; “Julie aux yeux d’enfant,” had 
a certain elegance and “Coryse” pleas- 
ing instrumentation. 

At a later Colonne concert, Pierné 
conducted a “Bucolique,” by Borchard. 
Borchard has chosen a rather pastoral 
theme and has composed variations, 
modern, bizarre. 

A Lamoureux concert was opened by 
the first audition of the “Ouverture pour 
un Jour de Féte,” by Aymé Kune. This 
piece represents a beautiful June eve- 
ning at Rome, on the occasion of an 
official féte. A serenade is punctuated 
by drums in the distance. After the re- 
turn of the idyllic strain, the piece is 
concluded with a march. 

The Concerts Lamoureux on Feb. 6 
gave a first hearing to a “Suite Montag- 
narde” by Jean Poueigh. This is a brief 
and rhythmic picture of the Pyrenees. 
Its various sections show a processional 
march of the village pilgrims, a Scherzo 
entitled “Shepherdess Nanette,” and a 
liveiy fandango to conclude with. Folk- 
song themes are used, and it is well or- 
chestrated. 

Two melodies of Henri Biisser were 
introduced at the Colonne Concert on the 
previous day. These are “L’Archet” and 
“Noél,” sung by Mme. Frozier Marrot. 
These were pretty, melodious tunes, and 
pleased listeners. 








Kienzl Given Pension by Vienna 


VIENNA, Feb. 10.—In addition to pre- 
vious honors conferred on Wilhelm 
Kienzl, composer, on his seventieth birth- 
day, the Vienna Gemeindrat has con- 
ferred upon him an honorary pension of 
100 Austrian shillings monthly. 
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New Krenek Opera Uses Jazz 
and kilms 


EIPZIG, Feb. 12.—The world- 
premiére of a new opera by 
Ernst Krenek, “Jonny spielt auf,” 
which may be translated “Johnny 
Leads the Band,” brought a novel 
and much-applauded “apotheosis 
of the Jazz Age” to the New Thea- 
ter here recently. The composer 
has written his own text, in which 
he aims to symbolize modern un- 
rest and the pathos of our uncer- 
tain lives by means of the central 
character, Jonny, a Negro. The 
production devised by Briigmann 
utilized the radio and certain 
“trick” effects of the films in the 
staging. The modern-style music, 
conducted by Gustav Brecher, has 
lyric, as well as grotesque ele- 
ments. 














Monteux and Scherchen 
Conduct London Events 


LONDON, Feb. 10.—Two noted conduc- 
tors of other nations have been among 
the recent distinguished musical visitors 
in London. Pierre Monteux, remem- 
bered for his activity with the Boston 
Symphony, led the Royal Philharmonic 
as guest recently. A feature of this pro- 
gram was the first hearing in England 
of Arthur Bliss’ “Hymn to Apollo,” de- 
scribed as a “symphonic movement.” 

This work was given in Amsterdam 
by the same conductor several months 
ago. There is vigor in the work, but it 
has little of the radical tendencies noted 

















Hermann Scherchen, Who Made a London 
Appearance as Conductor Recently 


in Bliss’ earlier work, while harmonical- 
ly it is also rather conservative. On the 
same list was César Franck’s “Psyché,” 
which is less typical than the composer’s 
Symphony. The soloist at this concert 
was Elisabeth Schumann, who sang Mo- 
zart’s “Exsultate Jubilate” beautifully. 
Berlioz’s “Fantastic”? Symphony com- 
pleted the list. 

The other noted conductor was Her- 
mann Scherchen, of Frankfort, who led 
the seventh national concert of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company in the Albert 
Hall on Feb. 3. A very dynamic conduc- 
tor, he gave Schénberg’s “Verklarte 
Nacht,” delicately played. Leff Pouish- 
noff, pianist, was soloist in Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E Flat, brilliantly played. The 
“Eroica” Symphony was the concluding 
item. 

The first performance in England of 
Respighi’s “Sinfonia Drammatica” was 
given by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood at the Queen’s 
Hall on Feb. 5. The work seems rather 
discursive, though a good performance 
was given. Jacques Thibaud was the 
soloist in the Brahms Violin Concerto in 
D—played with full tone and uncanny 
technic. The Strauss “Don Juan” was 
a final orchestral item. 

Sir Landon Ronald is conducting a 





“Ring” Cycle Brings Northern 


4 NEWS ™™ CONTINENTAL CENTERS 


erties 


Again to La Scala’s Brilhant Stage 





ILAN, Feb. 5.—The “Ring” tetral- 

ogy of Wagner was given in its 
entirety in two special subscription cy- 
cles at the Scala again this year. Al- 
though the Italian operatic public does 
not in general esteem the music dramas 
above the more easily quoted operas of 
their own countrymen, there is always 


a group of musicians and others who 
furnish a whole-hearted support for 
these grandiose and often truly superb 
creations. 

The series was conducted by Ettore 
Panizza, as it was last year, and the 
stage management was under the direc- 
tion of Ernest Lert, the German member 
of the technical staff. There were sev- 
eral guest artists from Central Europe, 
but in the main the casts were Italian. 
The staging at La Scala is elaborate and 
often impressive, but there are some fea- 
tures—such as the use of rather naive 
cinematographic devices—which could be 
improved. In general, the orchestral 
performance were of much dignity and 
forcefulness, under Mr.  Panizza’s 
leadership. 

“Oro del Reno,” the opening section 
of the cycle, was less moving, perhaps, 
than the rest of the operas. But there 
were some very effective impersonations. 
Tancredi Pasero as Wotan gave gener- 
ously of his substantial voice and con- 
trived to give solemnity of bearing to 
the chief of the gods. Dolci was a defi- 
nitely good impersonator of the mercu- 
rial Loge. Enrico Roggio was a mag- 
nificent Alberich, and Nessi an effective 
Mime, in a part which calls for more of 
grotesque characterization than of beau- 
tiful song. Righetti as Fasolt led the 
giants in most fearsome manner. The 
male contingent included also Paci as 
Donner. Venturini and Sdanowsky, 
while the feminine cast included Mme. 
Cravenco as an excellent Fricka, Mme. 
Sens as Freia and in other réles Mmes. 
Castagna, Castiglione and Ferrari. 


Impressive “Walkiria” 


The second day of the cycle was a re- 
warding one for the Wagner enthusi- 
asts. “Walkiria” had a rarely fine Sieg- 
linde in Giuseppina Cobelli, who showed 
a sense of style and plasticity of voice. 
Fagoaga, who upheld the chief tenor 
duties of the series, was one of its most 
important adjuncts. His freshness and 
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virility of voice, as well as his youthful 
stage presence, were very valuable in the 
part of Siegmund. 

It is not possible to speak in detail of 
every characterization in this section of 
the cycle, nor in those which followed, 
but the general level of artistry was 
high. 

Briinnhilde in “Siegfried” was well 
portrayed Maria Lacer Casali. Her voice 
was full and well inflected, and her dra- 
matic portrayal was moving. The Sieg- 
fried—in the third section—was again 
Fagoaga—giving ringing voice to the 
young hero’s Forge Song. Mme. Valo- 
bra was an Erda of rich and noble voice. 


Final Section Thrills 


The final section of the “Ring’—in 
many respects the most gigantic and dif- 
ficult—called for some especially taxing 
efforts on the part of the cast. Pasero 
was the Hagen—a sinister and deeply 
malignant characterization. Ebe Stig- 
nani was effective as Gutrune. Fagoago 
was an impressive Siegfried, encompas- 
sing his final narrative and death scene 
movingly. 

The Briinnhilde of Mme. Leider was, 
throughout, beautifully sung and of the 
most heroic mold, the Immolation being 
of sweeping effect. Paci was the Al- 
berich of the final section. In the very 
exacting part of Gunther, Carlo Morelli 
showed himself a capable and cultivated 
artist. The choral contribution in the 
final work of the “Ring” showed the ex- 
cellently trained forces of the Scala to 
advantage. The stage throngs of the 
Gibichungs, as well as the Valkyries and 
other of the ensembles, were well man- 
aged. Undoubtedly the tradition of 
Wagnerian opera is being more firmly 
implanted in Italy’s opera houses with 
each year. Much credit is owing to the 
artists who sustained minor réles in the 
productions. 

Other recent performances at the 
Seala have included the season’s first 
“Aida,” in which admirable portrayals 
were contributed by Mme. Lombardi as 
the heroine, Mme. Casazza as Amneris, 
the French tenor, Trantoul as Radames, 
Franci as Amonasro and Righetti as 
Ramfis, under Santini’s baton. The 
choruses were magnificent. 

A recent performance of “Turandot” 
had a fine Calaf in the tenor Merli, who 
quite equalled any previous impersona- 
tion that has been given here of the réle. 





series of Sunday afternoon orchestral 
concerts at the Palladium. A recent list 
included Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
and Bach’s Fourth “Brandenburg” Con- 
certo. 

A new String Quartet in E Minor by 
J. B. McEwen was given its first per- 
formance by the Spencer Dyke Quartet 
at Wigmore Hall recently. It employs 
folk-themes, derived from Celtic sources. 
[t is a very interesting modern work, one 
that should enjoy wide popularity. 

Ursula Greville, the versatile soprano 
and editress, gave a recital of very en- 
joyable sort at the Grotrian Hall. She 
gave excellent artistry to a wide variety 
of songs from old and modern sources. 
Owen Mase was at the piano. 

It remains to mention the remark- 
able concerts which have been given by 
Segovia, a Spanish guitar player, who 
has a mastery of this instrument. com- 
parable to the finest violinist. He has 
transcribed a number of clavichord 
pieces for his instrument, playing Han- 
del and Bach with almost the exact ef- 
fect of the older instrument. 


Belgian Music Festival Announced 


AMSTERDAM, Feb. 14. — A Belgian 
Music Festival will be given here from 
March 30 to Avril 11. There will be 
three evening chamber music concerts. 
at one of which Eugen Ysaye will lead 
a work by his brother, Theo Ysaye. On 
the first evening Louis Zimmermann will 
play a viola Concerto by Vreulls, under 
the composer’s direction. A number of 
other noted Belgian composers will lead 
their works. The first performance of 
a ’Cello Concerto by Jongen will be led 
by the composer. The Concertgebouw 
Quartet will play other works. 


Gives “Judith” and “El 


Retablo” 


COLOGNE, Feb. 15.—The first German 
hearing of Honegger’s “Judith” was re- 
cently given on a double bill with De 
Falla’s “El Retablo.” The first work 
was rather disappointing to the local 
audience, as it was deemed rather an 
oratorio than an opera, despite its 
poetic qualities. The second work, en- 
acted by living actors instead of puppets, 
was given with grotesque stage settings 
by Hans Strohbach, proving wholly de- 
lightful. The production reflected much 
credit on Eugen Szenkar, the general 
music director, who conducted. 


Cologne 
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Manuscripts Bring Large Prices 
at Berlin Sale 


ERLIN, Feb. 10.—At a recent 

sale of manuscripts here, some 
large sums were realized on auto- 
graph scores by eminent compos- 
ers. A Sonata in F Sharp Major 
by Beethoven’ brought’ 15,000 
marks; a Prelude and Fugue in B 
Minor by Bach, 14,000 marks; 
Schumann, Symphony in B Flat, 
8800 marks; “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture, Mendelssohn, 8400 
marks; “Miriam’s Song of Vic- 
tory” by Schubert, 5000 marks; 
Rondo in D Major for Piano, Mo- 
zart, 3000 marks; Brahms, Sonata 
in F Minor, 3050 marks. 
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“Rosenkavalier” Sung at Paris 
Opéra 


ARIS, Feb. 15.—The first pro- 

duction at the Paris Opéra of 
Strauss’ “Chevalier 4 la Rose” was 
one of the outstanding novelties of 
the season, as given Feb. 9. The 
work has been staged very careful- 
ly by the Opéra. The gaiety and 
marvelous orchestration of the 
music completely won auditors. 
The cast included Germaine Lubin 
as a charming Octavian; Jane La- 
val as Sophie; Mme. Campredon 
as the Princess; Huberty as Baron 
Ochs; Fabert as Faninal and Mme. 
Lapeyrette as Annina. Philippe 
Gaubert’s conducting deserved the 
highest praise. The stage settings 
were rich and tasteful. The Opéra 
used a French version of the book 
by Jean Chantevoine. 
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Schreker Ballet Heard 
Among Berlin Novelties 
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Isabella Bruck as the “Infanta” in Schreker’s 
Ballet, “Spanish Festival” 


BERLIN, Feb. 10.—An evening of one- 
act works at the State Opera brought 
the first hearing of a new ballet based 
on Franz Schreker’s Suite, “Birthday of 
the Infanta.” In the stage version this 
was called “Spanish Festival.” The 
choreography was rather unimpressive, 
as designed by Max Terpis—consisting 
of the caperings of two marionet-like 
figures. A Faun was danced by Harald 
Kreutzberg and a Naiad by Daisy Spies. 
The suite has hardly substance’ enough 
to interest on the stage. 

On the same bill was presented a re- 
vival of Leo Blech’s one-act opera, “Ver- 
siegelt” (“Sealed’’), a village comedy in 
which two lovers are united by the ex- 
pedient of locking a meddler in a closet. 
Blech himself conducted the triple bill, 
which included also a ballet to Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite. 

Of first interest in the concert field 
was the recent local premiére of Honeg- 
ger’s “King David,” given by the chorus 
of the State Academy, under Siegfried 
Ochs. Ludwig Wiillner was the narra- 
tor, and the Philharmonic Orchestra and 
soloists gave an able performance. The 
reception of the somewhat eclectic mod- 
ern work was warm. On the same bill 
an early choral work of Richard Strauss, 
“Wanderer’s Storm Song,” was pro- 
duced. 

The seventh concert of the Berlin 
Symphony, under Emil Bohnke included 
old arias of Cherubini and others, sung 
by Maria Basca, contralto. 

The Bulgarian conductor, Stefan Ste- 
fanoff, conducted a concert of the Ber- 
lin Symphony as guest, introducing his 
own “Bulgarian” Rhapsody, which util- 
ized folk-rhythms. 

A number of prominent artists have 
been heard in recent recitals. Katharine 
Goodson, English pianist, gave the 
Brahms Sonata in D Minor and Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Minor at the Beethoven- 





saal. This fine artist had a warm re- 
ception. 
Lucie Caffaret, French pianist, had 


also a good reception in old and modern 
works. 

William Murdoch, Australian pianist, 
gave a pair of recitals, including a fine 
performance of Schumann’s “Kinder- 
szenen” and Debussy’s “Children’s Cor 
ner.” 


TURIN, Feb. 12.—The Teatro Regio 
here recently gave Beethoven’s “Fidelio” 
with considerable success. 
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Like Father, Like Daughter, in Opera 
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Anna Hamlin, Once Favorite 
Child Guest Behind Scenes 
in the Chicago Auditorium, 
Is Now The Professional 
Associate of Many Former 
Friends — How “Lightnin’ ”’ 
Struck A Happy Note at 
Lake Placid Club 


HICAGO, Feb. 19.—Instances of the 

inheritance of artistic talent have 
been frequent in the history of music, 
from the time of the Bachs, through 
the period of the Garcias down to the 
present. 

But it has not often happened in the 
present era that a member of the second 
generation has exactly followed the foot- 
steps of a member of the first. The 
Chicago Civic Opera Company is almost 
two decades old. It has the appearance 
of a permanent institution. And this 
year the presence of Anna Hamlin in 
casts has given this organization a new 
sense of continuing existence, for many 
in the audiences which attended this 
winter’s bills had vivid memories of the 
time when her father, the late George 
Hamlin, was a leading tenor in the same 
society. 

Miss Hamlin, as a matter of fact, 
made the acquaintance of many of her 
colleagues several years ago, when she 
visited the Auditorium as a child, went 
back stage and was dandled on the lap 
of more than one famous singer. The 
dandling days are past. There is a new 
generation of opera babies, and if the 
present routine at the Auditorium were 
not slightly more strict than in the 
régime of the late Cleofonte Campanini. 
Miss Hamlin herself might make some 
back-stage acquaintance with, say the 
young Hacketts, or little Elena Schipa. 
during rehearsals. 


Looking Out From Within 


It is not surprising to learn that 
opera was Miss Hamlin’s “first love” in 
her childhood, or that at the age of 
fourteen she sang through the - whole 
score of “Madama Butterfly,” which she 
would not consider doing now, since her 
voice has developed into a colorature 
soprano. Moreover, the glamor which 
the opera house casts about every out- 
sider has lessened somewhat in the busy 
round of rehearsal, routine and techni- 
cality, so that when the young Chicago 
girls with whom she used to play in her 
childhood say to her, “Aren't you 
thrilled to be singing in opera!” Miss 
Hamlin, so she reports, wishes they 
might come around to rehearsal and see 
what it means to carry on an exacting 
profession. 

With progress in music, Miss Hamlin, 
although she is faithful to her operatic 
career, has responded to the charm of 
other fields of music. She came near. 
indeed, to making her début in musical 
comedy. In the circle of friends which 
congregated about Lake Placid during 
her father’s lifetime, one was John 
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Anna Hamlin as “Rosina” in “The Barber 
of Seville” 


Golden, who saw that if she really was 
determined to enter opera, stage train- 
ing would be a valuable asset. Accord- 
ingly he urged her to take a part in 
the semi-amateur performances given at 
the Lake Placid Club; and shortly after 
her début in recital there, she appeared 
as the slangy widow in “Lightnin’,” 
startling her friends with her unsus- 
pected flair for comedy, and _ taking 
great delight in playing opposite Cissy 
Loftus and Percy Winter, who had come 
up to the summer colony especially to 
have a hand in this performance of the 
comedy. 


Courageous Humor 


The sense of humor which made Miss 
Hamlin’s aptitude for the comic opera 
stage seem certain, seems also to have 
tided her over several unpleasant mo- 
ments in her serious career as an opera 
soprano. Her first appearance was 
made under what many a young girl 
might have considered distressing cir- 
cumstances. She was in Florence when 
a manager who had been negotiating 
with her wired the young artist to come 
immediately to sing Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville.” The trip would 
take seven or eight hours, and as luck 
would have it, Miss Hamlin’s “Barber” 
costumes were still at the dressmaker’s. 
She took an early Sunday morning train, 
however, arrived at the opera house at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, had a brief 
rehearsal at the piano, and sang that 
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night in a theater so cold that she could 
see her breath! 

Miss Hamlin felt that such a bad be- 
ginning could make very few things 
look worse subsequently, and her later 
appearances in “Don Pasquale” and 
other operas were made the easier on 
that account. Miss Hamlin studied both 
“The Barber” and “Don Pasquale” with 
Storchio, whose membership for a year 
in the Chicago Opera forms another 
bond between her and the company with 
which she is now singing on its annual 
spring tour. 

Miss Hamlin made her Chicago début 
in recital two seasons before joining the 
opera company, and she is still eager 
to pursue her recital work, as she finds 
the choice of congenial material so much 
easier in songs than in operatic réles, 
almost every one of which, she discovers, 
has parts which are distasteful to an 
artist’s individual preferences. 


WICHITA MUSICIANS GIVE 
PROGRAMS OF WIDE SCOPE 


Paul Robeson Is Also Heard in Song Re- 
cital—Clubs and Students Appear 
in Interesting Events 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 26.—Paul Robe 
son, singer of Negro spirituals, gave an 
enjoyable recital before a large audi 
ence at the Wichita High School Audi- 
torium on a recent evening. 

At a recent meeting, the Wichita Musi- 
cal Club listened to a program of music 
for two pianos performed by Mary Ter- 
rill and Rita Zame Cetti, and to vocal 
numbers by Ellen Smith Shafer, ac- 
companied by Nina Baird. The two- 
piano numbers included works by Nollet, 
Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Arensky 
and Rubinstein. 

Another program of  pronouncec 
interest was given before the Satur- 
day Afternoon Musical Club when 
the list embraced numbers for two 
pianos, a trio for piano, violin and ’cello, 
and solo numbers for contralto. The 
performers were Mabel Whitney and 
Ethelyn Bowman, Frances Fritzlen, 
Duff Middleton, Ivan Streed, Mrs. Shel- 
don Coleman, Susie Ballinger Newman. 

A concert by a violin choir of twenty- 
five under the direction of Altvater, was 
given by students of the Southwestern 
College of Winfield in the Spanish ball- 
room of the Hotel Lassen under the 
auspices of the Saturday Afternoon 
Musical Club. Two vocalists, Ruth Rog- 
ers and Wava Bachman, and Lucile 
Lorton, violin soloist, assisted. 

Carol Shelly and Minnie Ferguson 
Owens presented an enjoyable program 
at the Twentieth Century Clubhouse re- 
cently. 

Otto Fischer, head of the piano de- 
partment of the University of Wichita, 
gave an interesting lecture-recital on 
“Parsifal” for the Wichita Musical Club 
at the Twentieth Century Clubhouse. 

Voice students of Minnie Ferguson 
Owens, and piano students of Lena 
Weight, of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
appeared in a recital at the Twentieth 
Century Clubhouse. The performers 
were: Helen Louise Carr, Betsy Quinlan, 
Grace Silknitter, La Verne Wear, 
Evelyn Crist, Mildred Hemmick Ogden. 

A midwinter program presented by 
the Wichita College of Music drew a 
large audience on a Sunday afternoon, 
despite inclement weather. The per- 
formers were: Florian Lindberg, Dor- 
othy Finley, Eleanor Crane, Vito G. 
Petrone, Mrs. Theodore Lindberg, Theo- 
dore Lindberg. 

Vito G. Petrone’s vocal class at the 
Wichita College of Music and Dramatic 
Art gave a recital in Philharmony Hall 
on a Sunday afternoon. The following 
appeared: Thelma Tro, Constance Wil- 
liams, Roy Schuessler, Mrs. D. V. 
Walker, Harry Hunt, Charles Twiggs, 
William Mannion, Clifton Hill, William 
Watt, Elden Stephens. 

The Cavanaugh School of Music pre- 
sented the following students in a recent 
recital; Vivian May Carrell, Virginia 
Stewart, Betty Ruth Grider, Frances 
Fisher, Edith Bedell, Jane Finley, Helen 
Marble, Myrtle Saunders, Clifford Eid- 
son, Billy Scott, Clarence Warren. 

The Three Arts Conservatory gave a 
recital at which twenty-seven pupils 
appeared. T. L. KREBS. 


MASON City, Iowa.—Beginning next 
spring, Mason City’s municipal band will 
respond to the baton of John V. Eppel. 





CHICAGO.—Elvera Cedargreen,  so- 
prano, sang at the Irving Park Swedish 
Mission Church recently. 


NORTH CAROLINA'S 
CLUBS TO CONVENE 


Music Units Look Toward 
Closer Co-operation with 
Other Groups 
By D. G. Spencer 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 26.—What is 
expected to be the greatest gathering of 
music lovers North Carolina has known 
will meet in High Point for the eleventh 
annual State Convention of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, on March 30 and 
April 1. 

It is expected that officers of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Club of the State 
will be present. There is to be projected 
a definite movement looking toward a 
closer cooperation of these two outstand- 
ing organizations of women.of the State. 
Officers of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the State and of the Nation are 
to attend. 

Mrs. W. A. Harper, of Elon College, 
president of the federation, reports that 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Oxford, 
Ohio, president of the national federa- 
tion, will attend the convention. Harold 
V. Milligan, of New York, director of 
the National Music League of America, 
will also be present, delivering an ad- 
dress on the morning of April 1. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor of New York, is 
to give a concert on the evening of March 
31 in the High Point Theater. 

Mrs. Crosby Adams, North Carolina 
composer, is to be present. 

Helen Pugh, of Asheville, N. C., 
pianist is to give a program. 

Other notables who will attend the 
convention are: Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas, 
South Atlantic District president, who 
will address the convention; the presi- 
dents of the State Federations compos- 
ing the South Atlantic District; Mrs. EF. 
L. Stucky, South Carolina; Margaret 
Haas, of Florida, and Mrs. W. T. Bailey, 
of Georgia. 

There will be students’ and young 
artists’ contests under the direction of 
C. J. Velie, of Elon College. There wil! 
be a junior day, under the direction of 
Mrs. J. Norman Wills, chairman of the 
junior section. 

Following the conventions of Satur- 
day, April 2, the South Atlantic District 
members will convene with Mrs. Cora 
Cox Lucas presiding. 

Young artists and students who ar 
winners of the State contests in this 
district will have their final contest of 
the day. 

Mrs. Charles F. Tomlinson and Mrs 
H. T. Hudson, of High Point, are in 
charge of the local arrangements and 
are being aided by the civic organiza- 
tions of the city, by the Musical Arts 


Club, and by the music literature depart- 


ment of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. W. G. 
Shipman, High Point, N. C., is secretary 
of the State Federation and Mrs. Wil- 


liam Wallace of Statesville, is treasurer. 


Mrs. Thomas F., 
publicity chairman. 


CHARLES KING 


Opie, Burlington, is 








Pianist—Accompanist 








© Underwood 4 Underwood 


Mr. King played authoritatively and 
showed rare musicianship in his two 
piano groups.—The Des Moines Reg- 
ister, Oct. 21, 1926. 
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CHICAGO ARTISTS RETURN 
FROM EXTENDED JOURNEYS 


Members of Chicago Musical College 
Home After Trips Through West and 
in Europe 

CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Carl D. Kinsey, president and 
manager of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, returned to Chicago this morning, 
after an extended tour of the West, in 
which Mr. Witherspoon addressed many 
pedagogical assemblages. 

Another arrival is Alexander Raab, 
returning from a six-months’ vacation 
spent in Europe and Egypt. Mr. Raab 
will begin his teaching on March 1, re- 
maining at the College for a continuous 
period of six months, which includes the 
length of the summer master sessions, 
from June 27 to Aug. 6. 

An important feature of the summer 
classes, according to Mr. Kinsey, will be 
instruction for teachers, both of public 
schools and in private studios. W. Otto 
Miessner, head of the public school music 
department, has arranged for courses ir, 
methods of class instruction, a system of 
musical education which has recently at- 
tracted great favor. In these classes 
Mr. Miessner will discuss the principles 
of rhythm, melody, harmony, form anc 
technic, as they apply to group instruc 
tion in piano, and Clara T. Dailey will 
have charge of demonstration classes 
Raymond Dvorak will conduct similar 
courses of instruction in class methods 
for stringed, woodwind, brass and per- 
cussion instruments of orchestra and 
band. Other subjects connected with 
public school music, such as supervisors’ 
courses for orchestra and band instru- 
ments, instrumentation, and orchestra 
organization, management and conduct- 
ing, will also be given. 

As for many summers past, Julia 
Lois Caruthers will direct the course of 
normal work in _ piano instruction. 
Demonstration classes, and courses in 
technic, harmony and dictation, as well 
as a study of teaching material will be 
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offered. Other normal work will be 
given by Percy Grainger, Mr. Raab and 
Mr. Miessner. Max Fischel will conduct 
four two-hour classes weekly in normal 
work for violin teachers, and other work 
in violin instruction will be given by 
Leopold Auer and Ray Huntington. A 
dramatic art and expression normal 
course will be given by Lester Luther. 





Greater Melodic Beauty 
in Songs of American 
Composers Is mopranen 


’ | CTL 





Alexius Baas 


CuHiIcaGco, Feb. 26.—American 
writers share with most modern com- 
musical 


song 


posers a tendency to sacrifice 
beauty to an ambition to create new 
forms, according to Alexius Baas, bari- 
tone, who holds that the voice is funda- 
mentally a “melody” instrument. 
Furthermore, in Mr. Baas’ opinion, too 
few composers understand the voice as 
well as they ought to in order to write 
for it convincingly or effectively. 

“The great Germans,” he says, “did 
know the voice. The chief of them was 
Schubert. Not all his songs are great, 
but all of them are singable. Schumann 
and Franz also had an instinctive un- 
derstanding of what is characteristically 
vocal. Hugo Wolf, however, wrote with- 
out regard for vocal capabilities, and 
hence the infrequence with which even 
his most popular songs are placed upon 
concert programs. Of course Wolf’s 
songs are great as music, however.” 

Mr. Baas, in addition to his singing, 
has composed much successful music, in- 
cluding a Mass in F, which is to go into 
a second edition next year. Half of the 
first edition of a new Mass in G, pub- 
lished last year, is already exhausted. 
A new setting of “Donts,” one of Kip- 
ling’s “Barrack Room Ballads,” to be 
published by Fischer, will have its first 
performance on Easter Monday, in the 
form of male chorus with symphonic ac- 
companiment. The Madison Chorus of 
100 and the Madison Symphony, under 
Sigfrid Prager will collaborate on this 
occasion, Mr. Baas himself singing the 
baritone solo. The composition will also 
be published as a baritone solo. 

Mr. Baas has specialized in German 
lieder, having begun his musical studies 
at the age of five with his mother, an 
organist and pianist, who toured with 
Mr. Baas as his accompanist for sev- 
eral years after his return from Gér- 
many, where he studied under Alex- 
ander Heinemann. 


Pianists Booked with Symphony 

Cuicaco, Feb. 26.—Phillip Manuel 
and Gavin Williamson, who have been 
making a successful concert tour, play- 
ing programs of two-piano music, have 
been engaged to appear as soloists with 
the Minneapolis Symphony, both in 
Minneapolis and in St. Paul. 


Cuicaco.—Marie Sidenius Zendt, so- 
prano, is in Melbourne, Fla., where she 
is giving a series of Sunday musicales 
at the Indian-Atlantic Hotel. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Marion Miller, of Chicago; Mary Rol- 
lins, Dallas; Bennie Rotstain, Kansas 
City; Lola Lutzy, Fostoria, Ohio; Mary 
Towbin, Chicago; Kathleen Moffett, El- 
gin, Ont.; Isabel Wilcox, LaPere, Wis., 
and F. Gerald Smith, Anderson, Ind., 
were heard in a students’ recital in the 
Central Theater on Sunday afternoon. 

Charles H. Demorest’s classes in mo- 
tion picture organ playing are con- 
tinuing their bi-weekly demonstrations 
before the screen, attended by friends of 
the students. At the most recent demon- 
startion, seven players took the console. 
Those playing included Lima Cummings, 
Thelma Hunziger, Wilma Totten, Kath- 
arine Slote, Arlene Graybill, Cornelia 
Bagley, Bernice Perlis, Elizabeth Ket- 
chum and James Abrams. Arlene Durkee 
sang in a vespers concert at Woodstock, 
Tll., Feb. 13. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Original dramatic sketches and a one- 
act play were given by students in the 
Walton Pyre School of Dramatic Art, 
affiliated with the Conservatory, in Kim- 
ball Hall this afternoon. The Conserva- 
tory Orchestra is rehearsing each Mon- 
day night, in preparation for a May con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall. 

Beatrice MacGowan Scott, formerly a 
pupil in composition at the Conserva- 
tory, and now instructor of music in the 
Chicago University School of Education, 
is writing graded piano selections, to be 
published in book form by the Rexford 
Music Press of England, for use in pub- 
lic schools. Voice pupils sang in the 
Conservatory Recital Hall on Feb. 12. 
Eight students in the voice department 
appeared in a costume recital of music 
of different nations at the Luther Insti- 
tute on Wednesday. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Pupils in the voice, violin and expres- 
sion departments were heard in concert 
this afternoon. Lucille Stetson, Ruth 
Bedford, Miss Curtis, Blossom LeMieux 
and Beth Pierce, pianists; Thelma Nick- 
olas, Adonia Hubbel, Lucille Hudiburg, 
Nola Arter and Goldye Levin, singers, 
and Marie Jameson, violinist, were in- 
itiated into the Omega Chapter of the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Sorrority on Wednes- 
day evening; the ceremonies were fol- 
lowed with a banquet in the Parkway 
Hotel. Goldie Levin, soprano, and Ger- 
ald Glidden, pianist, were heard in re- 
cital this week. Leola Aikman, soprano, 
sang in the Recital Hall on Monday. 

SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 

The Bach “Chromatic” Fantasy and 
Fugue, the B Flat Minor Sonata and 
shorter pieces of Chopin, and Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto were played by Clara 
Siegel in the Sherwood Recital Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Sidney Silber sup- 
plied the accompaniment to the Con- 
certo. 

GIRVIN INSTITUTE MUSICAL ARTS 

Henry Sopkin, Jack Baus, Hazel 
Simms and others were heard in the con- 
cert following the regular faculty meet- 
ing last Friday night. 

VOLINA POWERS STUDIO 


Orral Arneson, soprano, who has re- 
cently followed Mme. Powers to Chicago, 
was heard in studio recital this week. 


Liebling Heard in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—George Lieb- 
ling was enthusiastically received on 
Feb. 7 at a piano recital given in the 
Unitarian Church Hall. Mr. Liebling’s 
fine interpretative style was enjoyed in 
the “Waldstein” Sonata, in Schubert’s 
“Wanderer” Fantasy, a group of Cho- 
pin, (including the Barcarolle, the F 
Minor Ballade and the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo), and Liszt’s Ballade in B 
Minor. Much extra music was added 
to the printed list. 


CuHIcaco.—Mrs. Charles Wright, and 
her seven-year-old daughter, Jean, pupils 
of Carolyn Willard of Chicago and 
Battle Creek, were heard in a concert 
given before the Morning Musical Club 
of Battle Creek recently. 
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Criginal Bach Portrait Comes 
to Philadelphia 


HE Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
according to foreign dispatches, 
has bought in Europe a contem- 
porary portrait of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. It is the work of Bal- 
thasar Denner’ (1685-1749), a 
Hamburg painter, who enjoyed a 
high reputation for fidelity to na- 
ture in his works. The painting 
will be brought to the United i 
States and exhibited. : 
: 
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Conservatory Engages Guest Instructors 
for Summer Term 

CHICAGO, Feb. 26—The American 
Conservatory has engaged several in- 
structors to give guest courses in the 
department of public school music dur- 
ing the special summer term. John Ken- 
del, director of music in the Denver pub- 
lic schools; Margaret Streeter of the 
Victor Company; D. A. Clippinger, voice 
teacher, and Ervin -Kleffman, band and 
orchestra director, will teach. Members 
of the regular faculty who will give 
lessons include O. E. Robinson, Edna 
Wilder and Katherine Baker. Exami- 
nation for the private scholarship and 
the five opera school scholarships to be 
given under Oscar Saenger at the sum- 
mer master school has been scheduled 
for June 25. 


Choir Guild Holds Meeting 

CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—A choir guild, or- 
ganized to support the choir of St. Pat- 
rick’s Catholic Church, of this city, met 
at a tea in the Cordon Club last Satur- 
day. Dr. J. Lewis Browne, organist, un- 
der whose direction the choir has won 
its excellent reputation, and Rev. Wm. 
J. McNamee, pastor of St. Patrick’s, ad- 
dressed the meeting. Sara Ann McCabe, 
soprano, sang to Dr. Browne’s accom- 
paniments. A joint concert by the choir 
and the Notre Dame University Glee 
Club, of which Dr. Browne is also con- 
ductor, may be given in the spring. 


Kentucky Women Honor Pianist 
CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Cecile De Horvath, 
pianist, recently fulfilled a third return 
engagement at Georgetown College, 
Georgetown, Ky. In the course of her 
stay there, she was elected an honorary 
member of the Women’s Association of 
the College. 
Newcomb Lectures on Tagore 
CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Esther Lundy 
Newcomb, soprano, gave a lecture-recital 
on Rabindranath Tagore before La 
Grange Reading Club on Feb. 8. She 
followed her address with several groups 
of the Indian poet-philosopher’s texts, 
set to music by Hadley, Hageman, Horse- 
man and others. 
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* SYDNEY DALTON 


S@e@,USICIANS have by no 
means forgotten that in 
1918 one of the most 
promising of the young 
generation of American 
artists was killed in ac- 
tion. David Hochstein was a violinist 
of more than ordinary gifts, and a 
young man with more than ordinary 
charm of personality and forceful- 
ness. He was one of many musicians, 
painters, poets, and the like, who 
proved by their actions that they are 
quite as well adapted to the life of a 
soldier as any ordinary human—in 
truth, better adapted, because mere 
brawn never was and never will be a 
satisfactory substitute for pride and a 
proper amount of self-esteem. 

Samuel Gardner, in his Quintet in F 
Minor, for piano, two violins and ’cello, 
Op. 16—“‘to a Soldier”—pays a graceful 


and deserved tri- 
bute “‘to the mem- 
ory of David 
Hochstein, killed 
in action, France, 
1918” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). But, 
apart from its 
sentimental and 
patriotic merits, 
Mr. Gardner’s 
work is of great 
significance mu- 
sically. He _ di- 
vides the work 
into four move- 
ments: Prologue 
(“Life”), Cap- 
riccio, “In the 
Forest (“Death”) and Epilogue. This 
arrangement affords the composer a 








Samuel Gardner 


maximum amount of formal freedom, de- 
manding, merely, just sufficient unity of 
idea to knit the various movements into 
a recognizable whole. 

Mr. Gardner writes as a modernist, 
but as a well-tempered modernist; one 
who is not afraid to be understood, be- 
cause he has a message that is well 
worth the hearing, and well worth the 
saying in an intelligible manner. His 
style is often dramatic, without being 
sentimental, and he uses both his strings 
and the piano to produce effects that are 
heightened through skillful scoring. If 
this work is given the place it deserves 
on chamber music programs it will not 
lack for hearings. 

ok * * 


Romance and William H. Potstock’s 


Rondo for Romance, “Tender 
the Violin Grieving,” and _ his 
“Rondo Fantastico” 


(Carl Fischer) were probably intended, 
primarily, for teaching purposes, though 
they are by no means for the early 
grades. He writes well for the violin, 
in that the player will find good practise 
material; but it cannot be said that these 
pieces have anything of particular value 
to offer, musically. In their modula- 
tions and harmonies they are severely 
conventional, and the melody is inclined 
to be commonplace. 
* + + 


Readings and Two new readings with 


a Piece for musical accompan- 
the Piano iment are_ entitled 
“Spring’s a-Comin’,” 


by Phyllis Fergus, and “The Old Love 
Letter,” by Addie A. Wilson (Cloyton F. 
Summy Co.) These are both short poems 
to which appropriate music has been 
added. From the same press there comes 
another version of that popular piano 
piece “Juba,” by R. Nathaniel Dett. This 
time it is a simplified arrangement for 
piano solo, made by Louise Rood Lutes. 
This simplification will place the piece 





within the reach of about fourth grade 
pupils. 
- - * 

Nicola A. Montani is one of the out- 
standing figures among those musicians 
who are constantly trying to improve 
the quality of 
church music in 
this country. It 
has been my 
pleasure hereto- 
fore to review 
some of his pieces 
written for the 
Roman Catholic 
Church, and 
there has recent- 
ly come to hand 
a new mass bear- 
ing his name as 
composer and en- 
titled “Ave Ma- 
ris Stella” (Phil- 
adelphia: The St. 
Gregory Guild). 
This is the type of music, for the church, 
that refreshes one, after so much of the 
milk-and-water diet that is perpetrated 
under the title of “sacred” music. Mr. 
Montani bases his numbers in this mass 
on themes or figures of Gregorian melo- 
dies, and he writes in a manner that is 
thoroughly spiritual and prayerful. One 
of the most interesting features of his 
mass is that it may be sung by a two- 
part chorus (S. A. or T. B.); three-part 
chorus of women or by mixed voices, all 
with organ accompaniment. 

* * . 





Nicola A. Montani 


Three Easy N. Louise Wright’s 
Duets for “Playtime” and March, 
the Piano and Buenta Carter’s 


Minuet are three 
pieces written for four hands on one 
piano and for pupils in the early grades 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.). All three are 
melodious little numbers and pupils are 
bound to enjoy playing them. The 
Minuet is rather more difficult than the 
other two, which may be conquered by 





children in the first grade, but all three 
are entertaining and instructive. 
7 > ~ 


Karl Rissland, an ac- 
tive arranger and tran- 
scriber of music for 
the violin, has recently 
added three more num- 
bers to his already long list. Two of 
them are by Brahms: the third and fifth 
“Hungarian” Dances. The first of these 
is not so well known as its companion 
piece, but it is well adapted to the idiom 
of the violin and Mr. Rissland has, as 
usual, done his arranging in a skillful 
manner. The third number in this set 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) is a transcription 
of a Russian craftsmen’s chantey, en- 
titled “Dubinushka.” It, also, makes 
a very agreeable violin number and will 
doubtless find favor. 


Arrangements 
and Tran- 
scription by 
Karl Rissland 


Harriet Ware has written some de- 
lightful music for a short poem by 
Siegfried Sassoon, entitled “Christmas 

Angels” (New 
York: Harriet 
Ware Pubdlish- 
ers). The song 


might almost be 
used at any time 
during the win- 
ter season, but is 
most appropriate 
for Christmas. 
Miss Ware’s mv- 
sic is very melo- 


dious, singable 
and simple and 
the accompani- 





ment is in the 
best of taste. Un- 
fortunately, the 
poem is rather 
too short to afford the composer the op- 
portunity she should have had for the 
development of her idea, the music ends 
too abruptly to be entirely satisfying, 
but singers will find much merit in it, 
nevertheless. Two keys. 


Harriet Ware 





CHOIRS HAVE SHARE 


“ Domestica” Given Cordial 
Reception As Kolar 


Presents It 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Feb. 26.—A notable event in 
the Detroit Symphony’s Sunday after- 
noon series was the following program, 
given by Victor Kolar and the Orpheus 
and Madrigal Clubs in Orchestra Hall 





recently: 
eo. ge’. era Dvorak 
Choral, “O May I Do With Zeal’. .Bach 
a re Pizzetti 
“Glorious in Heaven’’.......... Vittoria 


“Soon I'm Going Home” (spiritual, ar- 
ranged by William Lester) 

The Madrigal and Orpheus Clubs 
o,f Orlando di Lasso 
Song (without words).......... Dvorak 
“Swansea Town” (Hampshire folk-song, 

arranged by Gustav Holst) 
The Orpheus Club 

Three Pieces for Orchestra (arranged 

by Roland-Manuel).......... Scarlatti 
(First time at these concerts) 

“All Through the Night” (old Welsh 
melody ) 

“Quick! We Have but a Second” (Irish 
air, arranged by Stanford) 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John” (West- 
country folk-song, arranged by Gustav 
Holst) 

“Nightingale of France” (Catalan folk- 
song, arranged by Kurt Schindler) 

“Don Galliardo’s Son” 
song, arranged by 
Morraco) 

The Madrigal and Orpheus Clubs 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” from “Die 

RI ea Wagner 


This concert was unusually gratifying, 


(Spanish folk- 
Josep Sancho- 


IN DETROIT CONCERT 


as it gave conclusive proof that Charles 
Frederic Morse has brought much honor 
to Detroit in the field of choral singing. 
This is particularly true of the Orpheus 
Club, which is an older organization 
than the Madrigal body, and can safely 
court comparison with any singing or- 
ganization in the country. The Madrigal 
Club has never been heard to such ad- 
vantage. The audience was keenly ap- 
preciative of Mr. Morse’s efforts and 
recalled him — times. Mr. Kolar’s 
numbers were well chosen, the popular 
“Carnival” and “Ride of the Valkyries” 
forming an excellent foil for the un- 
familiar Scarlatti pieces. 

On Feb. 10 and 11, Victor Kolar made 
his annual February appearance as con- 
ductor at the subscription concerts of 
the Detroit Symphony. With the assist- 
ance of Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, he 
presented the following program in Or- 
chestra Hall: 


Overture to “The Magic Flute”. .Mozart 


“Symphonia Domestica”......... Strauss 
“Scotch” Fantasia for violin and 
SOR. 4266-6 cee teceesavens Bruch 


So much has been written of the basic 
idea of the Strauss symphony that large 
audiences were in attendance, and inter- 
est was at a high pitch. Mr. Kolar 
brought out all the beauties of the score 
and made the most of the big moments 
in the story, with the result that the 
audience recalled him five or six times 
and brought the players to their feet. 
It was an unusual reception for a new 
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work, and reflected much credit upon Mr. 
Kolar’s ability. 

Mr. Zimbalist has never played so well 
in Detroit, and was brought back to the 
stage so many times that he finally added 
an encore. His playing seemed more 
relaxed and his tone was far more beauti- 
ful than on previous occasions. 

Louis Cornell was the piano soloist at 
another concert given in Orchestra Hall 
by the Detroit Symphony, conducted by 
Victor Kolar. The following program 
was presented: 


Overture to “The Merry Wives of 


ies ee Nicolai 

Fourth Concerto for Piano. ..Rubinstein 
“Slovakian” Suite, for small orchestra, 

Novak 

re) 5 4a 4s 0.8 ac band ems Sibelius 

oi  — . a se Herbert 


Mr. Kolar has a pronounced flair for 
Herbert’s music, and his playing of the 
“Trish” Rhapsody was of irresistible 
charm. The “Valse Triste” was particu- 
larly notable for the unusually effective 
nuances of rhythm employed. 

One of the high-lights of the season 
occurred recently, when the Civic Mu- 
sic Association presented the English 
Singers in Orchestra Hall. Detroit has 
never heard a more impeccable ensemble 
or more beautifully blended tones than 
on this occasion. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave another of 
his thrilling piano recitals in Orchestra 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 7. His was 


+ 


A masterly arrengement for Symphonic Orchestra 


by VICTOR HERBERT of 
FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE WATER 


by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Price $1.00 


an unusual program, containing no Bach, 
no Beethoven and no sonata. There was 
no high point, for each group seemed the 
ultimate in virtuosity, and music by 
Chopin, Brahms, Schubert and Liszt 
shared equally in the ovation. 

On the same evening an event of 
major importance took place in the 
Players’ Playhouse, where the Detroit 
String Quartet gave a concert, assisted 
by Andrew C. Haigh. The Quartet 
played superbly, with even more style 
and spirit than previously. In Dvorak’s 
“American” Quartet particularly, there 
was a color and dash akin to an orches- 
tral performance. Of prime importance 
was the first public hearing of Andrew 
Haigh’s Sonata No. 2, for violin and 
piano, played by the composer and Ilya 
Schkolnik. The work is very melodious, 
and is marked by simplicity of style. 
The closing movement is modern in its 
rhythms, but not particularly dissonant. 
Mr. Haigh, having something to say, 
has expressed himself clearly. 

A young Detroit pianist who is rapid- 
ly coming to the fore is Helen Henschel 
Morris, a former pupil of Leopold 
Godowsky and Arthur Schnabel. Miss 
Morris recently gave a recital in the 
Hotel Statler which attracted a large 
audience. She displayed a brilliant tech- 


nic, with an especially facile left hand; 
individuality of style and a high sense 
of musicianship. 
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Red-Letter Dates Mark Boston's Calendar 
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all his splendor at ceremonial services 
of the Church, blessing the assembled 
throng. 

Employing Gregorian modes, Respighi 
has created music of strong ecclesiastical 
flavor. “The Flight into Egypt” is 
serene and devout in feeling. The 
heavens let loose with orchestral fury 
in “The Archangel Michael.” A spirit 
of poignant devotion pervades “The 
Matin of St. Claire.” Pontifical pomp 
and splendor find overpowering sugges- 
tion in the magnificent sonorities of ‘St. 
Gregory the Great.” 

The music echoes familiar characteris- 
ties of the composer. Melody wings ex- 
pressive course through moods of mystic 
devotion and ceremonial pomp. Orches- 
tral sonorities are ever transparent and 
rich in color beauties. A sense of pic- 
torial tonal unity enhances the dramatic 
effect of each of the “Church Windows.” 
Mr. Respighi received an ovation at the 
Friday afternoon performance. 

The legendary music of Sibelius’s 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” not heard here 
since 1917, was arresting in imaginative 
substance and suggestion. Louis Speyer 
played the English horn solo with ex- 
quisite beauty. Elgar’s “Enigma” Va- 
riations were read with deft skill and 
pointed characterizations by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky. 

Braslau with Chorus 


The Handel and Haydn Society, as- 
sisted by Sophie Braslau, contralto, gave 
a program of miscellaneous works in 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 20. Under the discerning leader- 
ship of Emil Mollenhauer, the large cho- 
rus sang works by Beethoven, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, Franck, and a Negro spiritual, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” arranged 
by William Arms Fisher. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer brought his fine musicianship and 
veteran abilities to bear upon perform- 
ances of these works. The chorus re- 
flected, in its musicianly singing and 
breadth of style, the wishes of its in- 
spiriting conductor. Miss Braslau, never 
heard here in more superb voice, sang 
several groups of song with extraordi- 
nary opulence of tone. With vocal rich- 
ness she clothed her interpretations, 
which were singularly notable for 
dramatic feeling and depth of concep- 
tion. Louise Lindner was her able ac- 
companist. William Burbank played 
organ interludes, and Frank H. Luker 
was the accompanist for the chorus. 

The People’s Symphony, under Stuart 
Mason, gave its twelfth concert in Jor- 
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dan Hall on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20. 
Barbara Lull, violinist, and Cobina 
Wright, soprano, were the soloists. The 
program was as follows: 


Symphony in B Fiat, 
Johann Christian Bach 


Concerto for Violin in D.. . Mozart 
“Schéhérazade,”” Three Poems for 
Voice and Orchestra........... vel 

“Norwegian” Rhapsody’’........... Lalo 


Mr. Mason unearthed in Johann 
Christian Bach’s Symphony a work not 
heard before in Boston. It is graceful, 
pleasing music of genial mood, and well 
meriting performance. Miss Lull played 
with technical finesse and with appro- 
priate feeling and beauty of style. Miss 
Wright, possessing a voice of rich 
quality, gave colored interpretations of 
Ravel’s luxurious songs. 

Evlyn Howard-Jones, a newcomer to 
Boston audiences, gave a piano recital 
in Jordan Hall on Feb. 19. He played 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Ravel, De- 
bussy, Ireland, "Bax and Brahms. Mr. 
Howard-Jones proved a_ splendidly 
equipped pianist. His technic is unerr- 
ing and neat. His musicianship is of 
outstanding quality. Phrasing with 
stylistic tonal and rhythmic nuance, Mr. 
Howard-Jones made of his interpreta- 
tions objects of arresting beauty. Poise, 
taste and significant feeling he brought 
in marked degree to his playing. 

Georgina Shaylor, contralto, sang in 
Jordan Hall on Feb. 23. Possessing a 
voice of lovely texture and expressive 
timbre, Miss Shaylor used it with sensi- 
tive technical means. She phrased with 
understanding, and clothed her interpre- 
tations with the requisite emotional sig- 
nificance. Frances Omar Weeks played 
beautiful accompaniments. 


Music for Two Harps 


Artiss de Volt and Kathryn Perkins 
gave a concert of music for two harps 
in Steinert Hall on Feb. 23. They were 
assisted by Charlotte de Volt, violinist, 
who was accompanied by Arthur Fiedler. 
Both harpists played with fine instinct 
for the distinctive tonal beauties of their 
instruments. They obtained delightfully 
shimmering effects of tone, and by virtue 
of their musical playing gave sustained 
interest to their charming performance. 
Miss de Volt played her solos with 
gracious style, warm tone, and with feel- 
ing of a manifest musical nature. 

Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, sang a pro- 
gram of finely-chosen songs in Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 24. Her voice is of lyric 
sweetness and beautiful quality. Her 
technical control over matters of breath- 
ing, legato, and diction was especially 
smooth. She sang with winsome style 
and brought a lively imagination to play 
upon the interpretation of her songs. 
George Vause was the accompanist. 

It was fitting that the Marianne 
Kneisel String Quartet should play in 
Boston, where the former Kneisel Quar- 
tet won notable triumphs in the per- 
formance of chamber music. The late 
Franz Kneisel is well remembered by 
Bostonians as concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony and as the leader of the 
famous quartet that bore his name. 
The heritage of a distinguished name 
has now passed to his daughter, whose 
Quartet played at Steinert Hall on Feb. 
24. Theprogramcontained Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in D, Op. 64, No. 5; Gliére’s “Tema 
con Variazione”; two movements from 
Robert Kahn’s Quartet in A Minor, and 
Dvorak’s “American” Quartet in F, Op. 
96. Each of the four players is pro- 
ficient. Collectively, they bring a well- 
balanced enthusiasm and feeling for 
euphonious ensemble. Their tonal effects 
avoid the extremes of over-refinement 
and of over-robustness. They achieve, 
rather, a warm-textured tone of rich 
singing quality, which they color with 
expressive resourcefulness. The recipro- 
cal play of instrumental voices is 
achieved with adroitness and finesse, and 
they present an intelligent, homogeneous 
ensemble that bespeaks faithfulness to 
the finest traditions of quartet perform- 
ance. 

Muriel Haas Carpenter, soprano, gave 
a song recital in Jordan Hall on Feb. 26. 
She proved herself an unusually charm 
ing singer, possessing a voice of pure 
lyric quality, which she was careful to 
employ with refined technical means. A 
fine delicacy and beautiful sentiment she 
brought to much of her singing. Milli- 
cent Chapman Cooke played accompani- 
ments in appropriate vein. 

Ernest Schelling conducted the last of 
his series of children’s concerts in Jor- 
dan Hall on Saturday morning, Feb. 26. 
Members of the Boston Symphony and 
the Flonzaley Quartet assisted. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Chicago Opera Opens Gala 
Series in Birmingham 
[By Telegram to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 28.— 

“Il Trovatore” was brilliantly 
sung tonight at the opening of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company’s 
second season here in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Henry G. 
Weber conducted, and the title réle 
was sung by Rosa Raisa. In the 
cast were Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Antonio Cortis, Richard Bonelli 
and Virgilio Lazzari. F. D. 


BOSTON IS LOCALE 
OF CHOIR CONTESTS 


Intercollegiate Glee Clubs and 
National Singers 


Compete 
By W. J. Parker 
BosTon, Feb. 26.—Middlebury College 
Glee Club of Middlebury, Vt., was de- 
clared the winner in the New England 
district competition of the Intercollegiate 
Song Contest in Symphony Hall on Feb. 














25. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Glee Club won honorable 
mention. 


Each club sang a selection of its own 
choice, the assigned prize song, Schu- 
mann’s “The Lotus Flower,” and one of 
its own college songs. Middlebury pre- 
sented “Lo! How a Rose Ere Blooming,” 
by Praetorius, as its selected song, and 
“Gamaliel Painter’s Cane” as the college 
song. This club, which includes thirty 
members, will compete in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, under the auspices of the 
Intercollegiate Music Council, for the 
national championship. 

The Technology Glee Club chose 
“Autumn Sea,” by Gericke, and “Take 
Me Back to Tech.” 

Among the instrumental features were 
numbers by the M. I. T. Quintet of 
saxophonists and violin solos by Elinor 
Whittemore. At the conclusion of the 
concert, the combined glee clubs sang the 
Dutch “Prayer of Thanksgiving” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Those who entered the competition 
were: Boston College, Amherst, Brown, 
Bowdoin, Boston University, Technology, 
Middlebury, Rhode Island State, Clark, 
Wesleyan, Tufts and Holy Cross. 

Dr. J. J. Gibbons was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. The 
judges were: Alfredo Casella, Warren 





ymphonette Ensemble 


Flutes, Clarinets, Oboe, 
English Horn, Bassoon, 
French Horn, Tuba, 
Timpani, > 


Storey Smith of the New England Con- 
servatory faculty and critic of the 
Boston Post, and E. Burlingame Hill, 
professor of music at Harvard. 

The Polish Chorus, under the direction 
of Anthony Nurczynski, won the first 
prize in the mixed chorus competition 
at the Fourth International Music Fes- 
tival in Symphony Hall on the afternoon 
of Feb. 22. The festival was under 
auspices of Community Service of Bos- 
ton, Inc. and the Women’s Municipal 
League, with the co-operation of the 
Women’s Cosmopolitan Club and the 
National Civic Federation. 

The presiding officer was N. Penrose 
Hallowell, a trustee of Boston Symphony 
and an overseer of Harvard University. 

The Polish Chorus was composed of 
members of the Lira Chorus, made up of 
Polish singers in Boston and its vicinity. 
Mr. Nurczynski is leader of the South 
Boston Polish Band and the Salem Male 
Chorus. 

A Swedish Chorus led by August Hul- 
ten sang its way to victory in the male 
chorus competition. The prize in each 
case was $250. Led by Herbert J. Jenny, 
a German chorus received the second 
prize, $100, in the mixed chorus singing. 
The third prize, $50; went to a Finnish 
chorus under Mrs. Fred C. Lind. 

The Swedish Chorus that triumphed 
over a Dutch Chorus led by F. W. 
Stuart, Jr., in the male chorus competi- 
tion, was composed of the Swedish Glee 
Club of Boston and the Harmony Male 
Chorus, both of which are under the 
direction of Mr. Hulten. 

The two other choruses in the mixed 
voices competition were a Portuguese 
Chorus under the direction of Augusto 
Pimentel, and an Armenian Chorus led 
by Harry H. Ekizian. Each of the five 
mixed choruses sang “Morning Hymn,” 
by Georg Henschel, and one native piece 
of their own selection. The male cho- 
ruses each sang “Awake, My Pretty 
Dreamer,” by Gericke, and another selec- 
tion of their own chosing. 

The program included also a Wash- 
ington-Lincoln tableau, and a group of 
Spanish dances. These latter were 
given under the direction of Senia Rus- 
sakoff by the members of the Boston 
Spanish Club, with string music by the 
Brookline High School Mandolin Club, 
with Carl Feldman at the piano. 

As a grand finale, the seven choruses, 
under the direction of Augustus D. 
Zanzig, sang “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” 
by Edward Kremser. The audience then 
joined in singing several numbers. The 
program was opened and concluded with 
a group of organ solos by Albert W. 
Snow. 

The judges were Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, chairman; Thomas Whitney 
Surette and Malcolm Lang. The prizes 
were presented by Governor Fuller. 
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KANSAS CITY GIVES RESPIGHI WELCOME 


Powell Weaver Lents Work 
With Little Symphony — 
Recitals Heard 


By Blanche Lederman 

KANSAS CITy, Mo., Feb. 26.—Perhaps 
no event presented by the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra Association has left 
the indelible impression created by the 
guest appearance of Ottorino Respighi. 
As guest conductor with the Little Sym- 
phony, the noted Italian composer guided 
the orchestra through his Second Suite, 
a transcription of old dances for lute, in 
an authoritative, broad style. Songs of 
Respighi, all free from superficial, mod- 
ern affectation, were presented by Elsa 
Respighi, who interpreted them with ar- 
tistic effect, though handicapped by a 
severe cold. “Il Tramonto,” after Shel- 
ley’s poem, “The Sunset,” with charming 
string accompaniment, was given gen- 
uinely beautiful treatment. Respighi was 
at the piano for other of his songs. 

_At the same concert, Powell Weaver, 
Kansas City composer, conducted his 
composition, “Music to an Imaginary 
Ballet,” a work composed while studying 
with Respighi in Rome several seasons 
ago. The work was given a deserved 
ovation. Mr. Weaver is adding substan- 
tially to his breadth as a composer. Mr. 
DeRubertis’ contributions to this out- 
standing concert were works of Debussy 
and Wolf-Ferrari. 

Mr. Weaver had the Italian composer 
and Mme. Respighi as guests on their 
several days’ visit in this city. Mr. 
Weaver entertained sixty guests with a 
box party at the Little Symphony con- 
cert. A dinner followed the event. 

The Pro-Musica organization enter- 
tained with a reception for the noted 
composer and his wife at the Muehlebach 
Hotel on Feb. 6. 

Young artists, who won in a contest 
the privilege of an appearance with the 
Kansas City Little Symphony, were pre- 


Ivanhoe Auditorium. Margaret Royster, 
violinist, played Saint-Saéns’ Concert- 
stiick; Mary Jane Rhea, contralto, sang 
an aria of Gluck, and Gladys Schnorf, 
pianist, was heard in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
C Sharp Minor Concerto. Mr. DeRubertis 
conducted orchestral accompaniments for 
the three works, the audience in each 
case demanding encores. Massenet’s 
Overture to “Phédre” and Liadoff’s Suite 
“The Enchanted Lake,” were the orches- 
tral offerings. 

Two artists presented by Walter 
Fritschy on his Tuesday afternoon 
series, merit superlative praise—Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, and Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano. They were heard in the 
Shubert Theater. Accompanists were 
Nicolai Mednikoff, for Mr. Casals, and 
Molly Bernstein for Miss Giannini. 

The fine dramatic soprano voice of 
Florence Austral was heard to great ad- 
vantage in Convention Hall, Feb. 15, 
with John Amadio, flutist, and Sanford 
Schussel, pianist, assisting. This event 
was the third of the Fritschy Night 
Series. 

Lucile Vogel-Cole pianist, was heard 
in a program at the Hotel Muehlebach 
recently. Excellent musianship, poise 
and good taste characterized her play- 
ing of an excellently built program. 
Mrs. Raymond Havens’ contralto voice 
of velvet quality was heard in a group 
of songs, to which she brought high in- 
terpretative ideals. Powell Weaver ac- 
companied Mrs. Havens. She used his 
“Moon Marketing” as an extra number 
with more than the usual success. 

The Stellar Concert Company pre- 
sented Paul Robeson and Lawrence 
Brown in a concert of Negro spirituals 
and folk-songs, in the Grand Avenue 
Temple, recently. A large audience re- 
ceived their work with appreciation. 

Maxmilian Rose, violinist, with Sa- 
zino Rendina at the piano, was heard in 
the first of a series of concerts presented 


by the Y. M. H. A.-Y. W. H. A. re- 


cently. Mr. Rose was given a cordial 
reception, 
Lotta Van Buren, in a lecture recital 


upon old-time instruments. was _ pre- 


in the Grand Avenue Temple on Feb. 11. 
A large audience was present. 

The Horner Conservatory, through 
Grace Kaufman, registrar, announces 
the engagement of Molly Morgolies, 
pianist, for a summer master class. 
Sylvia Tell, former premiére danseuse 
of the Chicago Opera Company, will be 
associated with the Horner Conservatory, 
as head of the dancing department in 
the fall. 

Claudine Lucas, soprano of the Mar- 
jorie Rose Ryan vocal studios, was 
heard with success at a recent assembly 
program of the Kansas City Musical 
Club in the Hotel Baltimore. 

The music committee of the Trinity 
Methodist Church has recently engaged 
Walter Ehrnman, tenor, as a member of 
their concert. 

Pearl Roemer, of the John Thompson 
piano studio, Horner Conservatory, has 
appeared as accompanist with major ar- 
tists this season—Oscar Seagle, bari- 
tone; Ann Bertner, and Merle Alcock, 
contralto. Each artist had extensive 
tours in the Southwest. Miss Roemer 
was heard as co-artist with Eric Mor- 
gan at a recent Pro-Musica concert. 


Exceptional Enthusiasm Shown in Mem- 
phis at Levitzki’s Recital 

MEPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—Excep- 
tional enthusiasm greeted Mischa Le- 
vitzki at his piano recital on Feb. 12 at 
the Goodwyn Institute. The auditorium 
was crowded. The audience stood for 
a long time after the end of the pro- 
gram, clamoring for more and more 
encores. This was Mr. Levitzki’s first 
appearance here. He came under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club, which 
is sponsoring a piano course this season. 
His program included the Bach-Liszt 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
the Gluck- Brahms Gavotte. Beethoven's 
“Appassionata” Sonata, a Chopin group 


two of his own compositions, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Troika en traineaux,” and _ the 
Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. B. M. B. 


WaTERLOO, Iowa—A Beethoven recital 
was given by ng anced pupils of the Al- 


COLLEGE CLUBS HEARD 


Bewdoin and Bates Organizations 
Among Lewiston Concert-Givers 


LEWISTON, MeE., Feb. 26.—For the sec- 
ond time, the Bates College and the 
Bowdoin College musical organizations 
have united to give a concert in. Lewis- 
ton. This event was given this season 
under the auspices of Alden Gaton Post, 
American Legion. Prof. Wass of 
Bowdoin and Prof. Crafts of Bates 
conducted. 

The program included standard choral 
numbers, orchestral overtures, tone- 
poems and descriptive compositions, 
given with musical excellence. 

The Orphic Society at Bates maintains 
a well-balanced orchestra, part of the 
personnel having been at work together 
for four years. The Bowdoin Glee Club 
proved its reputation of being one of the 
best in New England. 

The Bates Glee Club is made up of 
women. From its members came the 
soloist, Isabelle Jones, soprano. Albert 
T. Erks of Bowdoin was the reader. 

For the first time Bowdoin supplied, 
in place of its usual banjo and mandolin 
clubs, an orchestra—the Bowdoin In- 
strumental Club—though its membership 
is not large. An outstanding number 
on the program was the Bates Orphic 
Society’s interpretation of Ketelbey’s 
“In a Chinese Garden.” 

Napoleon Defresne, a young Lewiston 
violinist, who has been studying in 
Brussels for more than a year, returned 
to give his first public recital recently. 
His studies at the Royal Conservatory 
and with Alfred Marchot and Mathieu 
Crickboom -have resulted in marked 
progress. His program included works 
of Wagner, Sarasate, Wieniawski, Bach, 
Kilworth and Mendelssohn. 

Auburn Hall was the setting recently 
for a concert by the Edward Little High 
School Musical Club. The orchestra and 
the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs made a 
good impression. The combined work 
of the two glee clubs, under the direc- 
tion of E. S. Pitcher, was exceptionally 
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Players of the New Brunswick Symphony, With Their Leader, J. Earle Newton 


EW BRUNSWICK, N. J., Feb 19.— 
Much acclaim attended the 
event in the Rutgers University Concert 
Course, given in the Ballantine Gym- 
nasium on Feb. 11, when the New Bruns- 
wick Symphony, under the direction of 


second 


last conducted by the composer—made up 
the interesting list. 

The orchestra which numbers some 
eighty players, gave an excellent ac- 
count of itself, the accompaniment to the 
concerto being particularly well done. 
The big audience which filled the gym- 


plished in the short time since the 


ganization of the 


ble 


Summer Session Symphony, 
conducted by Mr. Newton 


sons. 
well 


rcehestra. 


is an outgrowth of 


The Mayor and City 


University authorities, 


as the 


The 


Council, 








WORK BY GRADUATE 
OF YALE PRESENTED 


New Haven Symphony Plays 
Orchestral Piece by 
Evelyn Mar 
New HAvEN, CoNN., Feb. 26.—An in- 
teresting feature of the fourth concert 
given by the New Haven Symphony was 


the “Overture-Scherzo” by Evelyn D. 
Mar. a recent graduate of the Yale 
School of Music. As interpreted under 


the baton of David S. Smith, the orches- 
tra’s conductor, this work made a very 
favorable impression. Two “Poems” by 
Ernest Bloch, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathéti- 
que” Symphony and the “Danse Maca- 
bre” of Saint-Saéns made up the pro- 
gram. The concert was given in Wool- 
sey Hall, and the fine results obtained 
were fittingly appreciated by all those 
present. 

The piano recital given recently by 
Ireme Scharrer, under the auspices of 
the Yale School of Music, was an event 
1f unusual distinction. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Eliza- 
Coolidge, the Flonzaley Quartet 
heard in the series of Albert A. 
Sprague Chamber Concerts, arranged by 
the Yale School of Music. The recital, 
which was given in Sprague Memorial 
Hall, was largely attended. The play- 


beth S. 


was 





J. Earle Newton, with Percy Grainger nasium gave Mr. Grainger a rousing sponsors for the movement to make the rs. in works by Haydn. Bloch and 
as piano soloist, presented an interesting ovation, both for his magnificent playing orchestra a permanent institution. Brahms performed im masterly fashion 
program. Esposito’s arrangement for of the Concerto and after the “Country Two more concerts have been an is Geieael of five expositions of clas- 
orchestra of the Choral Prelude, “Wachet Gardens,” “Irish Tune from County nounced for this season, one to be giver ical and modern chamber music by 
” \e4 ~ b al , . . . . . . >it a < « . 
Auf” of Bach, the Fifth Symphony of Derry” and “Shepherd’s Hey,” in which in the Rivoli Theater on March 21. and Arthur Whiting was given in Sprague 
Beethoven, the Grieg Piano Concerto and he led the orchestra. the second in May, during Music Week, \emorial Hall on Feb. 21. Mr. Whiting 
¢ ‘ ai . ‘ si . sed . > ¢ ce > Ss te ave 2 ann * « he State hoaatp ™ , > — al < 2 + he 4 ‘¥ ’ 
1 group of Grainger compositions—the Remarkable results have been accom at the State Theater. 2 2 who was at the piano, was assisted by 
Bernard Ocko, violin; Louis Kaufman, 
7 y y . . . , S wtnlas aon awe > - ong 
MME. REINER’S PUPILS SING IN BENEFIT CONCERT ing their two weeks’ engagement her sag and Marie i Rosanoff, — 
ase fr St , dated oN , The operas were given in the W: . The a gy er ae »y 
. ‘ wate, Oi — ame ’ b : Roethoves . P Na ‘ 
, from Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos. Pheater. under the lecal maneres Beethoven, Bruc and Schumann. ; 
Daughter of Etelka Gerster Presents The program closed with a trio from ¢ p Walke: The newly formed Berkshire Play- 
Students in Aid of Scholarship the same opera, said to be having its Norman Wilks. Enclisi anist. was mouse Trio was heard again in this city 
ec te» Siva og he ring in this country and sung greeted by a large audience on his firs n Feb. 2 in Sprague Memorial Hi all. 
»y Miss Bartlett, Miss Banker and Miss appearance in Winnipeg sae Want The artists played, with rare artistry, 
Pupils of Berta Gardini Reiner, Carega. Accompaniments were played Garry Hotel concert hail Fe - tries by Brahms, Mozart and Schumann. 
" . - by Florence Bar —_— ~ te eneg< ; The first of two concerts bv > Tni- 
daughter of Etelka Gerster, and herself y Florence Barbour. Tae concert was under ti The first of two concerts by the Uni 
} * nae _Y ewe - agement of Stanley Osborn versity Glee Clubs of New Haven, as- 
a teacher at the Cincinnati onserva- WINDSOR CHOIR FETED = V my MONCRIEFI sisted Dy the Yale University Glee Club. 
tory of Music, were heard in a concert iii say and by Noah H. Swayne, bass, and 
‘ ee a 5 <ncmamemanm “‘haries Kullman. te ras given be- 
in the Steinway Salon on the afternoon a ; : ae , : Charles Kullman, tenor, was given be 
of Feb. 21, in aid of the Gerster Scholar- be ae rhrongs to Hear Noted Vis- New York Soprano Heard in Charlotte fore a capacity audience in Woolsey 
ship Fund, having come from Cincinnati itors—D’Oyly Carte Opera Series Recital Hall recently. — 
for the purpose. Given CHARLOTTE, N. C.. Feb. 19.—Olive P The — meee — — _— 
> conce was one oO j in eres . are . . 5 J ~2 Fog ail " - ¢ aia season »¥ students in the ale schoo 
ne “9 ert was one of high terest WINNIPEG, CANADA, Feb. 26.—The of- Hopkins, Negro lyric sopra f New f Musi ‘as give he Newberry 
not only on account of its association . 3 ate . ; York. gave a recital at the Memori: f Music was given on the Newberry 
x : : . aoneyyee ficial visit of the Westminster Abbey- ‘, gave ¢ ecitai at the Memoria Organ in Woolsey Hall he afte 
with the famous coloratura was who ~~ : . , : ‘ : Auditorium of Johnson C. Smith Uni gan in ey Hall on the afternoon 
such a favorite with the Americ: } Windsor Castle (St. George’s Chapel) “*¥@!tor een Ste : f Feb. 24 
suc a favorite wl c merican pub- Choir was a recent notable event here versity recentiy, and was well received pity 72 . ° 
lie during the days of opera at the T| _wee § otable event here hw «= leree audience of re Rage on The second of four recitals by students 
: As rers ATE are ‘ . , t é arge al lence oO students ar ‘ ay 
Asataat of Muse bat ene alae fer the ne singers were accompanied by Dr, A. hn i. caer a. aes on mame n the Troostwyk School of Music was 
me ger ed ~ ‘ al ¥. Baue, Date of Winder and Chap- SO. | Fy se ee ld in Hillhouse High School 
well-chosen program and its excellent |,;, to His Maijestv: : ‘ bers by Ponchielli. Mascagni. Arditi . i Bowe ae, oe 
presentation. HF oS Ae | the Rev. Edmund Brahms Schubert. ‘Bertel “~, Tch ay Harry Jepson gave his third program 
The concert began with folk-songs by I. Fellowes, director of the Choir of St. ae 1 llr mer bs y > ~ as c - , n a series of Sunday afternoon organ 
7 . ¢s . Or a's “hs > ‘ Say td lin : » LCN vll, LU meéli en- r + 
Beethoven sung by a quartet consisting Sseonges Chapel, and Sydney 3H. Nickel- mann. Miss Hopkins has me - recitals in Woolsey Hall on Sunday. He 
A ose “Os : Tae ; . » é ° 4 Ss OpKins nas a Voic I } } . 7 
of Idella. Banker, Mildred Bartlett, °°" organist of Westminster Abbey. ie oo mt with Pk ~ sani played works by Howells, Bach, Roger- 
Verna Carega and Lydia Dosier, accom. The visitors were welcomed by Mayor 1 poms FD —s € Nev , oo ich Ducasse, Dupré and Widor. 
caniad ter & tele eemmmensd of Mieses 0" Dt. Rotert Fisteher, chairman of (00m >. Sly “ta, habe eth 
pan P composed Of MISSCS ithe National C il of Educati the accompanist. Miss Hopkins is the 
Smith, violin; C’Zelma, ’cello, and Bar- Se ee eee We ist of t} ir of Mt. Olivet Ba>tist , 
bour, piano Miss Banker ‘then sang der whose auspices the choir’s tour is soloist ol the choir of Mt. Olivet Baptist ( HICAGO.— Milton Prieves, pupil of 
“With Verdure Clad” from “The Crea. %¢img made, and Archbishop Matheson Church, in New York C. GA Ramon Girvin, played the G Minor Con- 
a ° . > . - 
tion” by Haydn, a group of Mozart songs of Rupertsland. The choir was also re- a th : - . certo of Bruch and other music for the 
OT J L, s § . : ] he materia n MUVSICAI LER $ . . . ws . 
and an aria from Mozart’s “Figaro.” ceived by Premier and Mrs. Bracken. cop aie au % wo <> ge violin at an impromptu recital given in 
eg? 2 : . 4 Hundreds were turned away from the when proper credit Kimball Hall on Feb. 10. 
Miss Carega was heard in a group of Tihs “pee > . : ee: 
songs by Strauss and de Falla, and a first vesper service, held in Holy Trinity 
brace of humorous songs by Louis (Church on Feb. 4. In the evening, at ELIZABETH 


Gruenberg. An unusual and unfamiliar 
group by Brandt-Buys, with flute obbli- 
gato played by Ary von Leeuwen, proved 
of great beauty. Miss Bartlett sang 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia” with ob- 
bligato by Mr. van Leeuwen and Miss 
Dozier, the grilling scene of Zerbinetta 
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Westminster Church, Dr. Fellowes gave 
an address on English church composers. 
The choir illustrated his lecture. Mr. 
Nicholson played the organ. 

On Saturday afternoon, Feb. 5, at 
Central Church, Mr. Nicholson directed 
a program given by the visiting choir. 

On Saturday night a “Demonstratidn 
Concert” was given by the choir in West 
minster Church, again to a capacity au- 
dience. Dr. Fellowes acted as lecturer, 
chorister and violinist. The selections 
sung were by Gibbon, Byrd, Weelkes, 
Sterndale Bennett and Parry. 

At All Saints’ Church on Sunday 
morning the Communion Service was 
sung by the visiting choir, which also 
gave the choral evensong in St. Luke’s 
Church on Sunday evening. 

On Sunday afternoon, at the Metro- 
politan Theater, a concert was given by 
the noted choir and the massed choirs 
of Winnipeg. The visitors sang an- 
thems by Parry, Farrant, Bennett, Han- 
del and Green. Dr. Fellowes played two 
violin solos. Albert Watson, was tenor 
soloist. The Winnipeg Choir sang an- 
thems by Charles Wood, Purcell and Or 
lando Gibbon. A farewell reception to 
the visitors was held in the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, attended by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Theodore A. Burrows. 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
gave four Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
“The Mikado,” “Pinafore,” “Yeomen of 
the Guard,” and “The Gondoliers,” dur- 
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Dramatic and Gay are Philadelphia Events 


“Barber” Is Zestfully Sung— 
Jeritza Stirs Audience with 
“Erlkoenig” — Rachmani- 
noff, Chamber Music and 
Recitals Are Notable 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.— Zestful 

accent on the buffo humors charac- 
terized the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company’s performance of “The Barber 
of Seville” on Feb. 26 in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

Riccardo Stracciari was the guest art- 
ist, otfermg a knowing and quizzical 
Figaro and singing very finely. ‘lhe 
Bartolo ot Giuseppe La ruma was good 
naturediy iretul, rather than arrantiy 
disagreeable (as the réie is sometimes 
interpreced) and this marked a decided 
gain in droilness. The Sasilio of Henri 
Scott is a familiar and well etched por- 
trait, and at this performance Mr. Scott 
seemed especially inspired by the muse 
of comedy. The Almaviva was a very 
young tenor with a beautiful lyric voice, 
Giuseppe Barsotti. Pina Caraveili was 
the Rosina, singing the coloratura music 
skillfully, and interpolating a splendid 
reading of the Polonaise from “Mignon” 
in the Lesson Scene. Pirro Paci read the 
score with relish, and gave admiraple 
support to the singers. Walter Grigai- 
tis conducted a series of ballets, danced 
by the Caroline Littlefield Ballet, both 
the music and dancing being well done. 

Maria Jeritza’s dramatic power, even 
in song recital, was shown gloriously at 
last Sunday evening’s meeting of the 
Stanley Music Club in the Stanley Thea- 
ter. She achieved operatic effects with- 
out the aid of scenery or other stage ac- 
cessories. Despite blizzard weather, the 
house was crowded. Mme. Jeritza’s 
“Erlkoenig” was delivered with a sense 
of terror which was deeply moving. 
Operatic arias were “Il est doux, il est 
bon” from “Hérodiade” and “In Questa 
Reggia” from “Turandot.” The latter 
proved an effective concert piece. Hahn’s 
“Infidelite” was sung with intense feel- 
ing and beautiful tone. Maximilian 
Rose, the associate artist, was very good 
in the Ernst “Hungarian Airs” ‘and 
other violin numbers. 

The London String Quartet made the 
first of two appearances before the 
Chamber Music Association, Sunday aft- 
ernoon, at the Penn Athletic Club. The 
sudden illness of Warwick Evans, cellist. 
brought Horace Britt, some years ago 
principal cellist of the Philadelphia and 
other orchestras, and now of the Curtis 
Institute faculty, as a wholly adequate 
substitute. Only some of the most know- 
ing of the sophisticates affected to hear 
any lessening of the fine ensemble in a 
taxing program, which included the C 
Major Quartet of Mozart and the E 
Minor of Beethoven. In addition there 
was a charming Scherzo by H. Waldo 
Warner, the viola player. 

Paul Roes, Dutch composer - pianist, 
made his initial Philadelphia appear- 
ance in the Foyer of the Academy of 
Music, under the direction of Helen Pu- 
laski Innes. He revealed a_ splendid 
equipment in the Bach-Busoni Prelude 
and Fugue in D and in the Beethoven 
“Waldstein” Sonata, while his series of 
Chopin Preludes and Nocturnes was del- 
icately wrought. His ability as a com- 
poser was evident in two large scale 
works, “La Vita Eterna,” composed this 
year and given its first performance on 
this occasion, and an earlier work “Il 
Giorno,” composed in 1922. Mr. Roes, 


while not an out and out modernist, 
shows his contemporaneousness in the 
influences of the modern French and 
Italian schools of composition. He has 
an original melodic gift and is a sound 
contrapuntist. ¥ 

Charies Massinger, an_ interesting 
young American tenor, was presented 
by the Matineé Musicale Club in the 
Bellevue Stratford. Mrs. Philip Linch, 
who was also program chairman, was 
at the piano. Other features of the 
afternoon were solos by Nina Pretty- 
man Howell, violinist, Marie Stone Lang- 
ston, contralto, and Blanche Hubbard, 
harpist. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave one of his 
rare recitals on Wednesday evening in 
the Academy of Music. His program in- 
cluded “Two Fairy Tales” of Medtner, 
the Schubert-Liszt ‘“‘Wanderer,” another 
Schubert transcription, the Andantino 
and Variations as arranged by Tausig, a 
typical Rachmaninoff Prelude and other 
numbers. 

Louis Bailly, professor of viola at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, was the dis- 
tinguished soloist at the tenth of a se- 
ries of concerts in the Institute Hall, 
given by artists who are members of the 
faculty. 

The Chamber Music Association held 
its regular meeting in the auditorium of 
the Penn Athletic Club, when an admi- 
rable program was given by the Jacobi- 
noff-Folgmann-Wissow Trio, inclusive of 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist. Emil Folg- 
mann, ’cellist, and Jacob Wissow, pian- 
ist. Chausson’s Trio in G Minor was 
given with beautiful ensemble, and the 
players’ musicianship was of high order 
in the Mozart Trio, Op. 15, No. 1, and in 
Brahms’ Trio, Op. 8. 

The Treble Clef, directed by Karl 
Schneider, gave its mid-winter concert 
in the Bellevue-Stratford. Consisting of 
sixty womens’ voices, carefully drilled, 
the organization is an asset of distinc- 
tive value to the city’s musical resources. 
It frequently gives unfamiliar modernis- 
tic numbers. This program included 
“The Wind-swept Wheat” by David W. 
Smith, “How Summer Came.” by J. W. 
Clokey, and Anton Rubinstein’s “Water 
Nymph.” 

Emmanuel Zetlin, associated with Carl 
Flesch on the violin faculty of the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, and the second 
violin of the Curtis Quartet, was the 
soloist recently in the Institute Hall, 
at the ninth of the series of faculty 
recitals. Mr. Zetlin gave an admirably 
chosen program, including two interest- 
ing compositions by Alexander Tcherep- 
nin, played for the first time in this 
country. He opened with a very poetic 
performance of the A Minor Sonata of 
Schumann, and closed with a dazzling 
technical display in a work well adapted 
for this sort of playing, three of the 
Paganini etudes. 

A group of six Philadelphia artists 
gave the second of a series of musical 
events arranged by the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions and other service clubs of Camden 
in aid of the Boy Scouts and to spread 
good music in the Jersey City across the 
Delaware from Philadelphia. Those who 
appeared before an audience of more 
than 4000 in Convention Hall, were Mi- 
chael Gussikoff, the new concertmaster 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Henri 
Scott of the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company; Helen Buchanan Hit- 
ner, soprano; Marie Stone Langston. 
contralto; Bernard Poland, tenor, and 
Clarence Fuhrman, pianist. 

A series of operatic numbers was 
especially applauded. as they were very 
well done. They included the “Rigo- 
letto” Quartet; a quartet arrangement 
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of the sextet from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”; a duet from “La Gioconda,” 
sung by Mrs. Hitner and Mrs. Langston; 
a duet from “Martha” by Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Poland; the Jewel Song from 
“Faust,” sung by Mrs. Hitner, and 
Valentine’s “t'arewell” from the Gou- 
nod opera, by Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott also 
made his usual success with “Danny 
Deever” and “The Road to Mandalay.” 
Mr. Gussikoff’s beautiful tone and 
polished technic were shown to advan- 
tage in a Wilhelmj arrangement of a 
Chopin nocturne, a Brahms_ waltz, 
Novak’s “Perpetuum Mobile” and 
Kreisler’s “La Gitana.” Mr. Fuhrman 
provided excellently varied accompani- 
ments. W. R. MurRPHY. 





Philadelphia and Chicago 
Orchestras Much Applauded 
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“Fétes” by Debussy, and Ravel’s “Rhap- 
sodie Espagnol.” 

Mr. Stokowski’s appearance last year 
—his first local one as leader of the 
Philadelphians—resulted in tremendous 
acclaim for his conspicuous gifts. The 
house was sold out long in advance of 
his second visit, and the audience’s in- 
tense anticipation of what it was thor- 
oughly prepared to enjoy announced 
itself in shouts, as soon as Mr. Stokowski 
stepped to the platform, bowed demurely 
without meeting the gaze of his idolizers, 
turned abruptly and launched into his 
diverting program. Mr. Stokowski of- 
fered no revelations in addition to those 
which blazed his entry into town last 
season. He has a superb orchestra, of 
remarkable beauty of tone and zealous- 
ness of spirit, an organization which 
offers glittering evidence of his cour- 
ageous imagination in tone color, his 
executive superiority and the demand 
for popular effectiveness which is an 
indisputabie part of his effulgent per- 
sonality. 

His program, like last year’s, was 
light, and its performance was keyed to 
assault what is perhaps the most vul- 
nerable spot in a crowd’s mass reserve. 
His excess of enthusiasm is so welcome 
that one could not object to the slurring 
of many rapid figures in the classical 
music on his list. And when an orchestra 
has so subtle a touch in shading, and 
so highly discriminating a pianissimo, 
one must no doubt accept a rather noisy 
fortissimo as the natural complement of 
such an outstanding virtue. In regard 
to continuity of form, in marvelously 
adjusted details, and in the general fine 
musical taste and technical mastery, one 
is forced to submit completely to the 
superbly self-conscious eloquence of this 
highly entertaining genius of the baton 
in its lighter movements. 

In the midst of the second Debussy 
Nocturne. the baton slipped from his 
hands. He conducted with his left, dis- 
appeared at the conclusion of the piece, 
abstained from acknowledging his ap- 
plause and after a _ long interval 
returned to conduct the Ravel Rhapsody 
with his right arm hanging limp. It 
was said he was suffering from neuritis. 
The energy of his mood and the perfec- 
tion of his nuances appeared not to 
suffer with his shoulder. The crowd 
stayed many minutes after the concert 
to applaud Mr. Stokowski, who kept his 
— rising to share the applause with 

im. 


Chicago Forces Play 


In addition to the brilliant visitors, 
Chicago also heard three interesting 


programs from the Chicago Symphony. 
Frederick Stock presented Harold 
Samuel yesterday afternoon and this 
evening as soloist in this subscription 
program: 


“Waust” Overture. ...ccccsesess Pin nnd 
Wie BMRORS . 06s veces ints tian Brahms 
“Emperor” Concerto......... Beethoven 


Mr. Stock was greeted with enthu- 
siasm. Both he and his orchestra re- 
ceived one of the most hearty ovations 
given them this year, when he bade his 
men rise at the conclusion of a powerful 
and majestic performance of a symphony 
which always becomes a landmark in any 
season in which the Orchestra Hall 
subscribers hear it. Jacques Gordon was 
greatly admired for his lambent solo in 
the second movement. Mr. Samuel had 
a graceful and lavishly ornamental con- 
ception of the Concerto, and played it 
with ready skill and notable wealth of 
resource. His mellow tone, admirably 
suited to the beauty of the Adagio, was 
never strained to harshness during the 
more animated movements. Of these the 
final one is perhaps the least trying of 
all classic rondos; at any rate, Mr. 
Samuel gave it a refreshingly varied 
performance of great originality. He 
was recalled at the end of the program 
and played extra music. 

Alfred Blumen, an admirable young 
Viennese pianist who had assisted in a 
performance of the Beethoven Triple 
Concerto early in the Friday-Saturday 
series, was heard as soloist in the Tues- 
day course on Feb. 22. The program 


was: 
“Le Carnaval Romaine”......... Berlioz 
OE OEE ETO Chausson 
<a | re Debussy-Biisser 
Piano Concerto in A...cccceseccss Liszt 
Mr. Blumen’s interpretative inde- 


pendence and technical mastery were 
apparent throughout a beautiful per- 
formance of the Concerto. With the 
opening arpeggio, he established a 
poetic mood and set a standard of 
polished statement which were flawlessly 
upheld throughout one of the best solo 
performances of the season. The delib- 
erateness of workmanship and _ idea 
which are so fine a part of Mr. Blumen’s 
art was maintained even in the highly 
dramatic climax attained towards the 
close of the work. In preserving tech- 
nical fidelity to a bold and authoritative 
interpretative scheme, Mr. Blumen once 
more placed himself among the genuine 
artists of the concert field. He was re- 
ceived with overwhelming enthusiasm, 
and after the stage had been deserted 
by the orchestra, and the lights were 
turned down, he complied with his audi- 
ence’s obvious request and played extra 
music. 

Mr. Stock’s performance of the sym- 
phony was exciting. It is one of his 
best specimens in the brilliant style, but 
he gives to it regularly, in its annual 
performance, the solidity and depth 
characteristic of all his conducting. The 
Debussy suite was perhaps more inter- 
esting for its orchestration than as an 
example of a great composer. The 
Berlioz Overture was beautifully played. 

At the popular concert of Feb. 24, Mr. 
Stock conducted Weber’s Overture, “Abu 
Hassan,” the Andante con Moto and the 
Scherzo from Schubert’s Tenth Sym- 
phony, selections from “Lohengrin,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” Rimsky- 


Korsakoff’s “Flight of the Bumble Bee,” 
Sowerby’s “Irish Washerwoman” and 
parts of Rubinstein’s ‘“Feramors.” 


Extra music was added, to the delight 
of a crowded house. 
EUGENE STINSON. 
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DETROIT’S RECITALS HAVE HAPPY NATURE 


Muzio, Orchestra, Chamber 
Music Form Attractive 


Calendar 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 

DETROIT, Feb. 26.—Claudia Muzio gave 
one of the most delightful concerts of 
the season in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 19. 
She was in excellent voice, and presented 
a soprano program that had variety 
enough to please both musician and lay- 
man. She sang old French and Italian 
airs, modern French numbers, a group 
in English and several operatic arias. 
The English group was especially popu- 
lar, because the singer’s enunciation was 
so clear. Of course, operatic excerpts 
called forth tremendous applause. Miss 
Muzio added many encores, including 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca.” Charles 
Survey supplied accompaniments that 
were a perfect background. This con- 
cert was included in the Civic Music As- 
sociation’s Course. ; 

A French program was given by Vic- 
tor Kolar and the Detroit Symphony on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20, in Orchestra 
Hall. On the program were excerpts 
from Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe,” the 
“Rakoczy” March from “The Damnation 
of Faust,” Offenbach’s “Orpheus” Over- 
ture, “L’Arlésienne”’ Suite, No. 2, of 
Bizet, and the Berceuse from “Jocelyn.” 
The Messrs. Schkolnik and Miquelle 
played the violin and ’cello solos in the 
Serceuse admirably; and a feature of 
the afternoon was the remarkably facile 
xylophone playing of Fred Paine in the 
“Morning, Noon and Night” Overture of 
von Suppé. The orchestra seemed in 
festive mood, and played this tuneful 
program with much zest and spirit. 

On Feb. 21 Charles Frederic Morse 
presented another of his Monday musi- 
cales in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, the ar- 
tists being Gizi Szanto and June Lennox 
Wells, pianists, and a chamber orchestra 
composed of ten men from the Detroit 
Symphony. A feature of the occasion 
was the introduction to Detroit of Roger 
Quilter’s “Children’s” Overture. The au- 
dience seemed thoroughly to enjoy the 


whimsicalities of the various “Mother 
Goose” figures. Mrs. Wells and Miss 


Szanto played five compositions for two 
pianos, including the “Blue Danube,” 
Pattison’s arrangement of “The Arkan- 
saw Traveler.” the “Turkish” March and 
two numbers by Debussy. These pianists 
show a strong bond of sympathy and 
understanding in their work, and have a 
similar style and touch, with the result 
that their ensemble work has fine finish 
and elegance. 

Elizabeth Santagano, soprano, gave 
her first local recital on Feb. 21, although 
she has been heard twice with the De- 


troit Symphony. Her program was some- 


what sombre, but in its performance she 
displayed consummate artistry. She was 
heartily applauded for her interpreta- 
tive ability, but her voice has not the 
most appealing quality. Irene Whittaker 
Stephenson, of Windsor, Ont., played the 
accompaniments. 
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The Bohemians, a group of men musi- 
cians organized last spring and now 
numbering fifty-one members, held their 
first public function on Feb. 22 in the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel. Their object is to 
meet for exchange of ideas, to hear new 
compositions written by members and 
further to broaden their vision. 

This event, a dinner-dance, was to 
form a nucleus for a fund with which 
to aid indigent musicians. It will be 
repeated on each successive Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Among “stunts” was 
the playing of Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
Flat, arranged for 100 fingers by Bendet- 
son Netzorg. This was conducted by 
the composer and played on five pianos 
by Laverne Brown, Willoughby Bough- 
ton, Allan Kopelson, Henry Lichtwardt, 
Charles Frederic Morse, Francis May- 
hew, Edward B. Manville, L. L. Renwick, 
Frank Wrigley and Francis L. York. 
Preceding it, these men played a clever 
transcription of Moussorgsky’s “Hopak.” 
the musicianly work of Carl van H. 
Ezerman, who conducted it. A chorus 
of seventy voices, trained by Thaddeus 
Wronski, sang the “Faust” Waltz, while 
the 600 guests danced. Lillian Poli ap- 
peared in a scene from “Naughty 
Marietta;” and Marcus Kellerman in a 
scene from “Carmen.” Theodore Smith’s 
ballet danced a Tarantella, a Minuet and 
a Matadore ballet. Archibald Jackson, 
masquerading as a wandering trouba- 
dour, sang two solos. 

Another interesting feature was the 


first performance of Henri Matheys’ 
“March of the Bohemians.” A group 
of Detroit Symphony players, with 


Francis Mayhew, provided an orchestral 
background for many of the events. 

William Howland, president, made a 
brief address. 





Auditions Arranged for Holly- 
wood Bowl Soloists 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 26.— The 

wheels of the Hollywood Bowl 
management have been set in mo- 
tion for the selection of two South- 
ern California artists to appear 
with the orchestra in Hollywood 
Bowl next summer. The music 
committee, of which Charles Wake- 
field Cadman is chairman, has de- 
vised plans whereby auditions will 
be conducted along the lines de- 
veloped by the National Music 
League in New York. An audition 
board of twelve will hear the ap- 
plicants, who will try out at stated 
periods in March and April. Final 
auditions will be conducted in the 
first two weeks in May. Any resi- 
dent of Southern California is eli- 
gible to try out, the principal re- 
ward being the honor of an ap- 
pearance with the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra under a prominent con- 
ductor and for a nominal mone- 
tary honorarium. The names of 
the judges will not be made public 
until after the awards have been 
made. One vocalist and one instru- 
mentalist will be chosen from the 
applicants. Allan C. Balch is pres- 
ident of the Bow] Association. 
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STOKOWSKI’S VISIT THRILLS ST. LOUIS 


Local Symp pho ony Gives 
Notable Lists with 
Fine Soloists 
By Susan L. Cost 

St. Louis, Feb. 26.—A furore was 
roused by the playing of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, on its recent visit 
here. The first two numbers were the 
Overture in D Minor and the “Water 
Music” by Handel. Both of these selec- 
tions were given with masterly interpre- 
tation. In Bach’s Choralvorspiel, “Ich 
ruf Zudir, Herr Jesu Christ,” the or- 
chestra gave its first intimation of the 
ultimate beauty achieved in the Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor by the same com- 
poser. The Choralvorspiel was marked 
by a restrained religious ecstasy, where- 
as the Toccata at times reached a high 
pitch of intensity. 

For those more interested in the 
modern idiom, the second part of the 
program provided two Nocturnes by 
Debussy, “Nuages” and “Fetes,” and 
Ravel’s “Rhapsody Espagnol.” No 
shade of delicacy was dimmed and no 
nuance of meaning obscured in the di- 
rector’s reading. 

At the twelfth pair of concerts given 
by the St. Louis Symphony, under the 
baton of Rudolph Ganz, the soloist was 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano. She proved 
to be one of the season’s most popular 
artists. She sang “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” 
from “La Forza del Destino” and “Dich 
teure Halle” from “Tannhiuser” with 
great clarity and ease. There was 
added the “Cavatina” from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” Miss Giannini’s 
voice has the freshness of youth, handled 
with a flawless production. 

The orchestra gave “1914—A Tragic 
Overture” by Edward Collins, who 
journeyed from Chicago to conduct this 
presentation. This work, which won the 
North Shore Festival prize last year, 
was most effective. Two excerpts from 
“Tristan and Isolde” were given a 
beautiful reading, with the English horn 
solo in the Prelude to the third act well 
done by Alfred H. Hicks. The Bach 
Concerto in F Major for violin, flute, 
oboe, trumpet and orchestra was ad- 
mirably played, and served to bring 
forth Messrs. Noack, Kiburz, Simonzatti 
and Gustat as soloists. Stravinsky’s 
“Fire Bird” Suite brought the program 
to a close. 

On Sunday afternoon the “pop” con- 
cert featured Rudolph Ganz and Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber as duo-pianists. 
They played Arensky’s “Romance” and 
“Valse” and the Mozart Concerto in E 
Flat. Both artists delighted a crowded 
house. Any opportunity to hear Mr. 
Ganz at his chosen instrument is happily 
taken advantage of and eagerly enjoyed. 
The orchestral program consisted of the 


March “Triumphal Entrance of the 
Boyars” by Halvorsen; Smetana’s Over 
ture to “The Bartered Bride;” Tchai 
kovsky’s Andante Cantabile for Strings 


and music from “Carmen.” , 
The thirteenth pair of concerts given 
by the St. Louis Symphony last Friday 


and Saturday brought an all-Wagner 
program. Mr. Ganz conducted and 
Rudolf Laubenthal was tenor soloist. 


Mr. Laubenthal made a profound im- 
pression. His numbers were “Lohen 
grin’s Narrative” and the Prize Song 
from “Die Meistersinger.” As extras he 
sang Lohengrin’s “Farewell” and the 
“Spring Song” from “Die Walkire.” 

The orchestra played the Overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman;” “Forest Mur- 
murs” from Siegfried;” ‘“Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,” and “Siegfried’s Death 
and Funeral March” from “Gotterdim- 
merung” eloquently. 

The City Glee Club joined with 
the St. Louis Symphony for the six- 
teenth “pop” concert on a Sunday after- 
noon at the Odeon. The orchestra gave 
the Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Young Prince 
and the Young Princess” from _ the 
“Schéhérazade” Suite. The Glee Club 
sang “Goin’ Home” to an_ orchestral 
accompaniment. Other numbers, given 
to the piano accompaniment of Henry 
Arthur. included “Four Winds” by Noll: 
“The Blind Ploughman” by Clarke and 
“Plainsman’s Song” by Bliss. The Club 
is made up of business men who showed 
themselves earnest singers, with John 
Bohn as their conductor. 


ROTHWELL PLAYERS 
GIVE COLE PRELUDE 


Notable Violin Concerts Are 
Feature of Los Angeles 
List 
By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, Feb. 26.—The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Walter Henry 
Rothwell, played another trump hand in 
its popular concert on the afternoon of 
Feb. 20, when it introduced Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist of Chicago, in his first 
local hearing with orchestra, and also 
gave a first Los Angeles presentation of 


Rosseter Cole’s Symphonic Prelude, 
Op. 28. 
Mr. Reuter gave an admirable per- 


formance of Rubinstein’s D Minor Con- 
certo. His playing was notable for tech- 
nic, but the poetic side was not neglected. 
The composition of Mr. Cole made a de- 
cidedly favorable impression. This music 
is marked by able craftmanship and 
many passages of inspiring beauty. 
Works by Weber, Wolf-lerrari, Rimsky- 
Korsakotf and Boccherini completed the 
list. 

Fritz Kreisler gave one of his superb 
violin recitals on the evening of Feb. 21 
before an audience which filled the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. The program was 
a characteristic one. In Mozart’s Son- 
ata in B Flat, Mr. Kreisler had the fa- 
miliar assistance of Carl Lamson. An 
incisive presentation of Bach’s Adagio 
and Fugue in C Minor, for violin alone, 
followed. Then came a Corelli Theme 
and Variation and three Kreisler ar- 
rangements. The audience was thunder- 
ous in its insistence for encores. 

Carl Flesch played his violin in the 
same auditorium on the following eve- 
ning, also under the Behymer manage- 
ment. Recognized as a scholar and mu- 
sician, Mr. Flesch’s coming proved an 
event of importance, the violinist sur- 
prising many by the warmth and emo- 
tional fire with which he infused his in- 
terpretations. He played Mozart’s Con- 
certo in A, a group of three Flesch ar- 
rangements of Handel numbers, pre- 
sented for the first time on this occasion. 
The numbers are Pastorale, Te Deum 
and Marcia. Paganini’s Concerto in G 
concluded the printed list. The audience 
was large and extremely cordial. More 
than a word is due Mrs. Hennion Robin- 
son, Los Angeles pianist and composer, 
for her able accompaniments. 

One of the high-lights of the season 
was first of three sonata recitals by Hel- 
ena Lewyn, pianist, and Vera Barstow, 
violinist, in the new Beaux Arts Audi- 
torium on the evening of Feb. 19. These 
artists have achieved a fine balance, 
tonally, and the freedom and nuance nec- 
essary to enjoyable ensemble playing. 
They played Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
Flat and Franck’s Sonata in A. In the 
final number, Miss Barstow forsook her 
violin for a viola in the first American 
performance of the Sonata in C Sharp 
for viola and piano by Egon Kornauth. 
The work seems to lack inspiration, ex- 
cept in the final movement, labelled, 
“wild and stormy,” which the artists 
made effective. 
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Second Group of Winter Concerts 
Begins—Third Program Will Be 
in Observance of Beethoven 


Centenary 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
second series of winter concerts under 


David Mannes begins on March 5, to 
be followed by concerts on three suc- 
ceeding Saturdays. Falling on the 
anniversary of Beethoven’s death this 
centennial year, the last program of 
the series will be largely in memoriam. 
At the north end of the gallery sur- 
rounding the Fifth Avenue Hall, the or- 
chestra under Mr. Mannes will play the 
Fifth Symphony and other works by 
Beethoven, the players being placed at a 
spot not far distant from Bourdelle’s 
head of the composer. The final pro- 
gram will have also music from “Parsi- 
fal” to celebrate the Easter season. 

Much of the music to be heard will 
be of comparatively recent writing. The 
first program centers around Franck’s 
Symphony, the second has Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” and the third Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. An innovation on 
the programs is the listing each week 
of a movement from a string quartet, 
to be played by the entire string body. 

The concerts at the New York museum 
are not duplicated elsewhere in America, 
and were introduced here as an experi- 
ment during war time. They proved so 
eagerly accepted that they soon became 
an annual part of the Museum’s offer- 
ing. Audiences average about 8000. 
The concerts are free to the public, and 
are preceded by late afternoon lectures 
given by Thomas Whitney Surette in ex- 
planation of the program. 





Harvard Banner Flies in Town Hall 


The Crimson Banner will fly in Town 
Hall on the evening of March 5 when 
the Harvard Instrumental Clubs will 
offer their diversified musical wares for 
the approval and entertainment of New 
York Harvard patriots and their friends. 
This will be the second local opportunity 
of hearing this undergraduate organiza- 
tion since the Harvard Glee Club di- 
vorced itself from other musical activi- 
ties at Cambridge. The Instrumental 
Clubs are now shining forth in their own 
musical light. They boast of the “only 
remaining college mandolin club in cap- 
tivity,” a banjo club, vocal club, and the 
“Gold Coast Orchestra’”—not to mention 
various “specialty” offerings. 


Franko Leads Young People’s Concert 


The fourth of a series of concerts for 
young people under the direction of 
Nahan Franko was announced at the 
Temple Israel Community Center, for 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20. The soloist 
for the occasion was Martha Phillips, so- 
prano. The program included works of 
Meyerbeer, Schubert, Rachmaninoff, 
Humperdinck, Strauss and Ponchielli 
for orchestra. Miss Phillips’ number 
was Arditi’s “Baccio.” Mr. Franko 
played two violin solos of his own com- 
position. 





Louise Voccoli Leads Brooklyn Concert 


Louise Voccoli’s Choral Society gave 
a concert in the Knights of Columbus 
Auditorium in Brooklyn on Feb. 6, as- 
sisted by Toni Voccoli, pianist, and 
Charles Eddy, accompanist. Mme. 
Voccoli sang three songs, in addition to 
leading the chorus. Mr. Voccoli gave 
works of Chopin and Liszt. 





Lisa Roma Under New Management 


The Bogue-Laberge Concert Manage- 
ment announces that it has taken under 
its management the American soprano, 
Lisa Roma. After giving a New York re- 
cital late in March, she will go to London 
and then to Paris, giving recitals in 
both cities. Miss Roma has been heard 
in both Europe and America. 





Workers Give Weekly 


Concerts 


Each Sunday evening Bela Loblov is 
giving an hour’s concert with his newly 
formed orchestra of the People’s Music 
League of America, the Workers’ Music 


Orchestral 


- 


League of America of several years ago 
just reorganized. The concerts are given 
in the studio of WPCH, and are broad- 
cast. Mr. Loblov is conducting an or- 
chestra of twenty-five. It is made up 
of working men who are not profes- 
sional musicians. The first concert was 
given recently. Bela Loblov is a former 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic and, 
in addition, has conducted several suc- 
cessful musical comedies, among them 
“Princess Flavia.” He has a Gypsy 
orchestra and is a native of Budapest. 


Dickinson Gives Last Historical Program 


Clarence Dickinson’s last lecture-re- 
cital in the historical series at Union 
Theological Seminary had for its sub- 
ject “The Evolution of Man’s Attitude 
Toward Royalty as Revealed in Music.” 
The assisting artists were Frances 
Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist; Arthur 
Hackett-Granville, tenor, and the Hol- 
land Vocal Trio in the presentation of a 
program which included “Sellinger’s 
Round” by Byrd, “The King’s Hunt” of 
Bull, “Le Tendre Nanette” by Couperin, 
works of Scarlatti, Mozart, Morley, 
Lawes, Hassler, Berger, Purcell, Wag- 
ner, Tchaikovsky and Rameau. 

Club 


Masonic Arranges for 


“Aida” 

The Masonic Club of New York has 
arranged with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for a special performance of 
the opera “Aida” Tuesday evening, 
March 8, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The cast for this performance 
includes Maria Mueller, Karin Branzell, 
William Gustafson, Ezio Pinza and Giu- 
seppe De Luca, with Tullio Serafin con- 
ducting. 


Special 


Johannes Fénss To Make N. Y. Recital 
Début 

Johannes Fénss, Danish bass who was 
heard briefly while in this country last 
season as soloist with the Danish Singing 
Society, (which gave ten semi-private 
concerts across the country) will make 
his New York début as a recitalist on 
Monday evening, April 9 in Town Hall. 
Previously Mr. Fénss will have given 
recitals at Jordan Hall in Boston on 
March 3, and at the Goodman Theater 
in Chicago a few days later. 


Philharmonic Hears Joint Re- 
cital 


Hubert Linscott and Jeannette Schnei- 
der were heard in joint recital by the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Leila 
Cannes, president, in Steinway Hall on 
Feb. 6. Miss Schneider gave piano works 
of Chopin, Bach, Tausig and Strauss, 
and Mr. Linscott songs of Schubert, 
MacDowell, Griffes and Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, concluding with spirituals. Miguel 
Castellanos was guest of honor. 


Women’s 


Musicians Club Holds Monthly Meeting 


The Musicians Club of New York held 
a regular monthly board meeting on Feb. 
2 at headquarters in Chickering Hall, 
Arthur Bergh, newly-elected president, 
presiding. The activities for the coming 
season were under discussion and several 
events planned, among them a reception 
and tea given at the Twelfth Night 
Club on Feb. 13, when a number of 
prominent musicians gathered to do 
honor to their guest, Percy Grainger. 





Arvid Samuelson Returns for Recital 


Arvid Samuelson, American pianist, 
will give a recital in Town Hall on Tues- 
day evening, March 8. Since his first 
New York appearance in April, 1926, 
Mr. Samuelson has concertized exten- 
sively in this country, winning success 
in some of the larger cities. He was 
born in Nebraska of Swedish parentage 
and studied under Leopold Godowsky 
and Josef Lhevinne. 


Margaret Northrup Will Give Recital 


Margaret Northrup will be heard in a 
song recital in Aeolian Hall the after- 
noon of Friday, March 11, with Walter 
Golde at the piano. An aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Il Re Pastore” stands in her 
central group. There are groups as wel! 
in Italian, French, German and English, 
the composers including Cimara, Don- 
audy, Szulc, Fourdrain, Staub, Fevrier, 
Marx, Marzials and Golde. 








UGO KORTSCHAK recently 

returned from his trip to 
Lincoln, Neb., where he directed 
the violin master class of the an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska 
Music Teachers’ Association. In 
two lectures he spoke on principles, 
methods, and material in a teach- 
ing course and also played a pro- 
gram to illustrate. On Feb. 14 
Mr. Kortschak gave a recital in 
Columbus, Ohio, which was well re- 
ceived. Feb. 16 found him playing | 
as a member of the Berkshire 


Playhouse Trio, music by Schu- 
mann, Mozart, and Brahms, at 
Sprague Memorial Hall, New 


Haven, in collaboration with Bruce 
Simonds and Emmeran Stoeber. 
On Feb. 17 this trio played works 
of Beethoven, Rameau, and Ravel, 
in Waterbury, Conn. 





= | 
Richard Crooks to Sail in August 
Richard Crooks, who has been engaged 
as guest artist at the Stadtische Oper in 
Berlin, starting in September, will leave 
this country around the middle of 
August for his appearances there. He 
returns to America in October, making 
his first appearance of the season as 
soloist again with the Society of the 
Friends of Music in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Oct. 30 in 
Beethoven’s “‘Missa Solemnis.” On his 
southern concert tour, Mr. Crooks ap- 
peared with success in New Orleans, 
Atlanta and other important cities. 





Germaine Schnitzer Appears’ with 


Klemperer 


Germaine Schnitzer, who gave her only 
piano recital of the season in New York, 
on the afternoon, Feb. 20, in Aeolian 
Hall, also appeared the same week on 
Feb. 15, with Otto Klemperer, at the 
Astor Hotel. 


Pro Arte to Return Next Season 


The Pro Arte String Quartet, which is 
at present touring Europe, will return 
to America, the Bogue-Laberge Concert 
Bureau announces, the middle of next 
January for a second tour. Success this 
year has assured the artists a second 
transcontinental tour. 


Canadian Pianist Will Make Début 

Mildred Largie, a young Canadian 
pianist, will make her début in New 
York, in Aeolian Hall, on March 14. She 
has appeared in Canada, in recital and 
with orchestra. Like her countrywoman 
Ellen Ballon, Miss Largie has studied 
under Alberto Jonas. 
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WILDERMANN ACTIVITIES 





Fourth of Season’s Musicale-Teas Held 
In Staten Island Headquarters 


Luilo Gasparino, head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Wildermann Institute 
at Steinway Hall and St. George, S. L, 
was recently guest soloist at St. Mary 
of the Assumption Church, Port Rich- 
mond, where Mary Shanahan is organist. 
Mr. Gasparino sang the trio from Ver- 
di’s “Attilla” with Ruth Connors, 
soprano, and Fred Reynolds, bass. Some 
of his pupils will appear at the gradua- 
tion exercises to be held by the Institute 
at the Town Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
June 11. Wassili Leps, Russian pianist, 
conductor and vocal coach as well as 
organist, is also a member of the faculty 
and in the fall will direct the Beethoven 
Choral Society of Staten Island, founded 
by Mary Wildermann. 

The fourth of this season’s musicales 
and teas was held Feb. 20 at the St. 
George center of the Institute. Despite 
the sleet and cold, a large audience as- 
sembled. Loretta Adamo, Rita Driscoll, 
Helen Manahan, Irene Walker, Nancy 
Wall, Dorothy Fisher, Dorothy Lieber- 
man, Helen MacFarlane and Vivian 
Tirelli were the pianists. Irving Binder, 
pupil of Gustave B. Walther, head of the 
Institute’s violin department, gave a 
DeBeriot Concerto accompanied by his 
sister. Charlotte Horowitz was heard 
for the first time in recital. « 

Sunday, March 20, will be the date of 
the next informai musicale tea at the 
St. George address of the Institute. A 
series of recitals will begin in April, 
when each of the candidates for the 
senior, post graduate and artist diplo- 
mas will appear in individual recitals 
in New York City and St. George. 


Afternoon Rubinstein Club Event An- 
nounced 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, will give 
its next afternoon musicale at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on March 12. The artists 
will be the Criterion Male Quartet, as- 
sisted by Jeraldine Calla, soprano. A 
large number of members and guests at- 
tended the card party given for the 
benefit of the Philanthropic Auxiliary at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 25. Prizes 
were given for each table. The next card 
party will be given in March. 





Scholarships Offered By Halevy Society 

The Halevy Singing Society, possibly 
the oldest Jewish musical organization 
in the United States, will award a num- 
ber of scholarships to gifted young 
singers, it is announced by Leon Kra- 
mer, director. The Halevy Society will 
give a concert with orchestra in the near 
future. Mr. Kramer will hold auditions 
for singers every Tuesday evening in 
the auditorium of the Y. W. H. A. 





Musicians Give Mortimer Wilson Pro- 
gram 


Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Wilson were 
guests recently when several musicians 
united in giving a program of Mr. Wil- 
son’s compositions. The works were the 
G Minor Trio, played by Hazel, Camille 
and Paulo Gruppe, and the E Flat Quar- 
tet, in which Sascha Fidelman, Car] Tol- 
— Otto Radl and Mr. Gruppe were 

eard. 


Rhoda Mintz in Song Recital for Masons 


Rhoda Mintz, dramatic soprano, ap- 
peared in a song recital under the aus- 
pices of the Masons, at the Masonic 
Temple on the evening of Feb. 16, before 
a large audience of Masons and guests. 
Mme. Mintz sang a program of operatic 
airs, German lieder and English ballads, 
and was obliged to add encores to her 
regular program. 
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REGISTRATION DATE 
FOR TESTS CHANGED 


New York Music Week Asso- 
ciation Extends Period 
for Competition 


The New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, through its director, Isabel Lowden, 
announces a change of plan in opening 
the music contests’ season with the gold 
medal winners’ concert, which will be 
given in Carnegie Hall on March 23. As 
the contests will now open later than was 
originally planned, the registration date 
has been extended to March 15. 

In preparation for the gold medal win- 
ners’ concert, three piano ensembles are 
being coached by Ernest Hutcheson, who 
will also conduct the piano ensembles on 
the night of the event; two string en- 
sembles are being prepared by Max Ben- 
dix and Henry Burck, both of whom will 
serve also in the capacity of conductors 
at the concert, and a vocal ensemble, 
which will be conducted by Oscar Saen- 
ger. The combined string ensembles on 
this occasion will appear under the baton 
of Walter Damrosch, guest conductor. 

The piano ensembles, to be presented 
by ten young gold medal winners, in- 
clude the Bach D Minor Concerto for 
three pianos with string accompaniment, 
the Bach C Major Concerto for four 
pianos with string accompaniment, and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” which 
Mr. Hutcheson has arranged for seven 
pianos. The two first mentioned piano 
ensembles will be accompanied by a 
special string ensemble of gold medal 
winners. : 

The junior ensemble, under Henry 
Burck, will present the “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik” of Mozart, the senior en- 
semble will present a Bach Concerto 
Grosso, with Max Bendix conducting. 
Two movements from Haydn’s String 
Quartet in D have been selected by Mr. 
Damrosch as the numbers he will con- 
duct. The Beethoven songs being pre- 
pared by Mr. Saenger include “Twine Ye 
the Garlands,” “Elegy” and “The Heav- 
ens Are Declaring.” The vocal ensemble 
will be supported by an accompaniment 
of organ and strings. 

The concert is being sponsored by a 
committee of patrons and patronesses, of 
which Mrs. Henry P. Davison is chair- 
man. 





Jacobs Leads Chamber Symphony in 
Mecca Hall 


Max Jacobs and his Chamber Sym- 
phony gave a concert for the Freiheit be- 
fore the largest audience ever assembled 
in Mecca Auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 13, when Toscha Seidel, violinist, 
and Dora Boecher, balladist, were solo- 
ists. The orchestral numbers were the 
“Egmont” Overture, Liadoff’s setting of 
Russian folk-tunes, excerpts from “Sché- 
hérazade.” and short pieces of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Pierné and Napravnik. Mr. 
Seidel gave the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and a group of soli, and Mme. Boecher 
was heard in an aria from “Pique Dame” 
and international folk-songs. 





Harriet Ware Choral Society in Début 


The new Harriet Ware Choral So- 
ciety is to appear for the first time on 
the evening of March 7 in Plainfield, 
N. J. The program will include her com- 
position, “Undine.” The Choral Society 
will sing with the Plainfield Symphony, 
when the soloists will be Marion Meeker, 
soprano, and John Campbell, tenor. 
Harriet Ware leaves for a southern con- 
cert tour on the evening of March 7, 
immediately after the concert, returning 
to New York March 15. 


De Harrack Continues on Western Tour 


Charles de Harrack, pianist, whose 
coast-to-coast tour opened last fall, is 
now playing with unusual _ success 
through the southwestern States and 
Pacific Coast. Mr. de Harrack has been 
booked for six concerts a week up to the 
first of April. Numerous requests from 
leading musical colleges and booking 
managers for return engagements have 
been received. 





Marmeins Dance with New York Sym- 
phony at Young People’s Concert 


The Marmein Dancers, Miriam, Irene 
and Phyllis, were assisting artists in the 
last of the young people’s concerts given 
by the New York Symphony in Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 26. After a fine perform- 


ance of Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, conducted by René Pollain, the 
dancers presented their program, which 
included several favorites of other ap- 
pearances, including “The First Kill” 
and “The Ship,” to music by MacDowell 
and Franck respectively, which were 
realistically presented by Miriam, aided 
by Irene as the hunter in the first- 
named. Two new numbers, “I Have a 
Little Shadow” by Chabrier, interpreted 
by Miriam as the clown and Irene as his 
shadow, and the ensemble, “Machinery,” 
inspired by a visit to the Ford plant, in 
which music of Holst was employed, 
were admirably conceived and executed 
Phyllis, in a scherzo of Mendelssohn, 
and Irene in “Milady’s Corsage,” to the 
“Valse Triste” of Sibelius, were charm- 
ing and impressive. The ensem»les, 
“Féte at Bagdad” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and “Flore and Zephyr” by Nikolai, 
evoked much applause. 





Anca Seidlova to Begin Triangle Club 
Series 


The Triangle Club, “where the Six- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries meet,” 
announces a series of four subscription 
concerts on Sunday afternoons of March, 
beginning tomorrow with a recital by 
Anca Seidlova, pianist. Francis Moore 
will give a lecture on March 13; Emme- 
line Maxwell will be heard in an “Old 
World costume recital” on March 20, and 
Miss Seidlova and Martha Thompson will 
appear at the final event, March 27, in 
a two-piano recital. 





Constance Wardle Returns from South 


Constance Wardle, dramatic soprano, 
returned to New York recently after a 
successful tour of Southern cities. At 
Raleigh, N. C., a reception was given her 
by members of the faculty of Meredith 
College. Later she was a guest by spe- 
cial invitation at one of the receptions 
given by Governor Angus W. McLean of 
that State. Miss Wardle recently ter- 
minated her managerial contract with 
Walter Anderson. She plans to take a 
short vacation before resuming her pro- 
fessional! activities. 


Brahms Quartet Scheduled for Concert 


A Brahms group will appropriately 
open the program to be given by the 
Brahms Quartet in Town Hall on March 
9. Compositions of Hosler, Bach and 
Donati will follow. In an old French 
group, the Quartet will sing “O vous 
Patres des Montagnes,” one of a collec- 
tion arranged by H. Maurice Jacquet. 
Margarete Dessoff and Percy Rector 
Stephens have been coaching this or- 
ganization. 


Wolfsohn President Leaves for Coast 
Trip 
John T. Adams, president of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, left recently 
for a Pacific Coast trip. He will confer 
with V. I. Shepherd, manager of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, San Francis- 
co office and will make brief stops in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Detroit before re- 
turning to New York. 


New York Quartet Heard By College 


The New York String Quartet ful- 
filled a return engagement on the con- 
cert course of Converse College, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., on Feb. 7. The activities 
of the organization will extend into May, 
when the members return to New York 
from a transcontinental tour. A total 
of twenty-eight concerts will be given 
during March and April. 


Powell Embarks on Third Western Tour 


John Powell is making his third tour 
of the Pacific Coast in the last two 
years. Mr. Powell’s first coast appear- 
ance was with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony on Feb. 18. Recitals in Fresno, 
Bakersfield, at Mills College, Oakland 
and other centers followed. 


Goldsand Postpones New York Début 
Recital 


Owing to sudden illness, Robert Gold- 
sand, Viennese pianist who was sched- 
uled to make his début appearance in 
the Town Hall on Monday afternoon, 
Feb. 28, has been forced to postpone his 
performance. 


Werrenrath Engaged for Huntington 


Reinald Werrenrath, who has been 
touring the Western Coast and but re- 
cently returned East only to double back 
for a recital in Denver, Feb. 21, has been 
booked by the Civic Club of Huntington, 
Pa., for a recital on May 5. 


STUDENTS APPLAUDED AT 
ANNUAL INSTITUTE EVENT 





Musical Art Organization Gives Four- 
teenth Concert in Aeolian Hall 
—Talent Revealed 


The fourteenth annual students’ con- 
cert of the Institute of Musical Art, 
Frank Damrosch, director, in Aeolian 
Hall, the evening of Feb. 23, proved an 
impressive display of well-schooled tal- 
ent. An ambitious program was given, 
consisting of orchestral numbers, works 
for soloists with orchestra and one com- 
position for chorus a cappella. 

The Orchestra of the Institute began 
and ended the evening with the Over- 
ture to “Der Freischiitz,” and the Pre- 
lude to “Die Meistersinger” respectively. 
Milton Feher appeared as soloist in a 
movement from the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, being followed by Ida Gott- 
lieb, who sang the aria “L’altra notte” 
from “Mefistofele,” accompanied by the 
orchestra. Max Meller played a move- 
ment of Beethoven’s early B Flat Con- 
certo for piano. The Madrigal Choir of 
the Institute was conducted by Mar- 
garete Dessoff in Brahms’ motet, 
“Warum is das Licht gegeben dem 
Museligen?” Olga Zundel, ’cellist, was 
heard as soloist in a complete concerto, 
that in A Minor by Goltermann. 

The hall was filled with enthusiastic 
listeners who applauded cordially the 
pleasing performances of all concerned, 
bestowing, possibly, the lion’s share of 
clamant approval on the young ’cellist. 
Encores were not allowed because of the 
length of the program. 





A. Y. Cornell Pupil Heard at Mt. Holyoke 


George A. Meyer, Jr., baritone soloist 
of Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., and 
John J. Bishop, organist and conductor 
of Springfield May Festivals, sang a 
program of American songs in the Music 
Hall Auditorium at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, on Feb. 13. He was assisted by 
Ruth E. Dyer, pianist, and Albert 
Moody Tucker, accompanist, both pro- 
fessors of music at the college. The pro- 
gram was the fourth this year of an 
annual series of historical recitals ar- 
ranged by the music department, and 
designed to present the characteristic 
features of the music of the main periods 
of historical development, and of various 
nations, in the fields of piano, violin, 
voice, and organ literature. Mr. Meyer 
is a pupil of A. Y. Cornell of New York 
and Springfield. 


Amato Will Teach on Saturdays 


When Pasquale Amato made arrange- 
ments earlier this season to take a 
limited number of vocal students, he did 
not plan to do any teaching on Satur- 
days. So many inquiries have come, 
however, from out of town students that 
it has been necessary for Mr. Amato to 
alter his original plan and he will give 
a few lessons on Saturday mornings. 
Several pupils have come from Phila- 
delphia and demands for additional time 
from prospective students from that city 
may result in Mr. Amato arranging to 
teach two days each week in Phila- 
delphia. 


Hart House Quartet on New Tour of 
U. 8. 


The Hart House String Quartet has 
entered the United States for its second 
season. This Canadian organization has 
given fifty-four concerts in Canada this 
season. Ten engagements have already 
been booked for it in America for the 
season of 1928. The artists are dividing 
their time between Washington, Boston, 


Andover, Worcester, Springfield, Cam- 
bridge, Providence and Pittsburgh at 
present. Programs include works of 
Bartok, Malipiero, Debussy, Schubert, 


3eethoven, and Bridge. 


Gray-Lhevinne Fulfills Repeat Dates 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, has 
been occupied with return engagements 
a good deal of late. Her sixth return 
concert in Erie, Pa., her sixth in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and the completion of her 
series of five Bethlehem recitals under 
local management of George E. Hub- 
bard, have been recent activities. Other 
cities in which she was heard in series 
were Poughkeepsie, Troy and Buffalo. 
She has played within the last few 
weeks in Canton, Canandaigua and 
Pittsburgh. 


E. Robert Schmitz Of for Europe 


E. Robert Schmitz completed his sea- 
son’s tour in Lynchburg, Va., on Feb. 8, 
and sailed on the De Grasse Feb. 17. 
He was to spend three days in Paris and 


then go immediately to Amsterdam, to 
appear at the Concertgebouw under Wil- 
lem Mengelberg. Mr. Schmitz listed the 
same numbers that he played with the 
New York Philharmonic in December 
under Mengelberg—de Falla’s “Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain” and the Strauss 
“Burleske.” 


Brailowsky Leaves to Make Coast Début 


Alexander Brailowsky, who gave a re- 
cent Boston recital, departed from that 
city for the Pacific Coast for his West- 
ern début and his first tour of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Brailowsky’s first coast 
concert was to be March 3 in San Fran- 
cisco, followed immediately by recitals 
in Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland and 
other coast cities. 








Grace Divine Fulfills Engagements 


On March 2, Grace Divine, mezzo- 
soprano, was heard in Louisburg, W. Va. 
Other recent engagements for her have 
been in joint recital with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Ensemble in Scarboro on 
March 8, and in joint recital with Hugh 
Porter, organist, in Bridgeport on 
March 14. 


Winifred Macbride Booked As Syracuse 
Soloist 


Winifred Macbride, pianist, has been 
engaged to play with the Syracuse Sym- 
phony, Vladimir Shavitch, conductor, 
at Wells College on March 14. She is 
listed for the Liszt E Flat Concerto. 








PASSED AWAY 





Paul Steindorff 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 26.—Paul Stein- 
dorff, prominent in music in this section 
of the country for nearly thirty years, 
died here on Feb. 18. Mr. Steindorff 
was a native of Dessau, Germany, and 
received his musical training in Leipzig. 
In 1897, he was one of the conductors of 
the Castle Square Opera Company at 
the American Theater in New York, 
and was later identified with important 
operatic productions in that city. He 
came to San Francisco in the early years 
of this century, and was conductor at 
the Tivoli Opera House where Tetrazzini 
made her first American successes. He 
later moved to Oakland, where he en- 
gaged in operatic enterprises and was 
for fourteen years choral director at the 
University of California at Berkeley. He 
was conductor of the Oakland Municipal 
Band for twelve years and from 1923, 
city music director. He also conducted 
several choral clubs and the Bohemian 
Club Band of San Francisco. 

A. F. SEE. 





Thérése Foerster Herbert 
Thérése Foerster Herbert, widow of 
Victor Herbert, American light-opera 
composer, died of pneumonia at her home 
in New York on Feb. 24. Mrs. Herbert, 
who was in her sixty-sixth year, was 
born in Vienna, Oct. 15, 1861. She met 
Mr. Herbert, a native of Dublin, Ireland, 
in Vienna in 1886, when he was ’cellist 
in the Court Orchestra there and she a 


member of the Imperial Opera. They 
were married soon after and came to 
America the following season, when 


Mrs. Herbert became a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mr. 
Herbert a ’cellist in the orchestra there. 
She soon, however, abandoned her pro- 
fessional career. Mrs. Herbert is sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter. She 
was buried in Woodlawn Cemetery next 
to her husband, who died on May 26, 
1924. 


Arturo Vigna 


Word was received in New York last 
week of the death in Milan on Feb. 5, 
of Arturo Vigna, the well-known conduc- 
tor. Mr. -Vigna had conducted opera 
in all the leading Italian opera houses 
as well as in other European musical 
centers. He was at the Metropolitan 
about twenty years ago, and the first 
performance in that house of “Madama 
Butterfly” was given under his leader- 
ship. 








Gertrude Normand Smith Kniipfer 


Gertrude Normand Smith Kniipfer, 
widow of Paul Kniipfer, at one time a 
well-known bass of the Berlin Opera, 
died at her home in Rockville Centre, 
L. L, on Feb. 22. Mrs. Kniipfer was the 
daughter of Dr. Normand Smith of 
Hartford, Conn., and was a prominent 
composer, especially of songs which 
figured on the programs of many 
eminent concert artists. 
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Architects of New Metropolitan and Two of Their Creations 









Benjamin Wistar Morris (Above), Architect for the New FiftySeventh Street Opera House, and Joseph Urban (Below), Associate Architect. 
Downtown New York, Designed by Mr. Morris. 
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At the Left Is the Cunard Building, 


At the Right Is the Ziegfeld Theater, at Fifty-Fourth Street and Sixth Avenue. Most Recent of Mr. Urban’s Achievements 





SEATTLE SYMPHONY Benjamin Wistar Morris and Joseph Urban 


REAPS NEW SUCCESS 


Large Audiences Bear Wit- 
ness to Appreciation 
of Public 


SEATTLE, Feb. 26.—The fourih 
ning subscription concert of the Seattle 
Symphony, under the direction of Kar! 
Krueger, brought further evidence of 
the importance of this organization, 
which is sponsored by the Seattle Musi- 
cians’ Association. 

In the short time these players have 
been under the leadership of Mr. 
Krueger they have developed skill of a 
high order, and respond readily to in- 
dications of nuance and. mood. Mr. 
Krueger is a scholarly musician who 
combines poetry and temperament in his 
readings. These qualities were con- 
spicuous in performances on this occa- 
sion of Beethoven’s Overture, “Leo- 


nore”; Strauss’ “Death and Transfigu- 
ration,” the “Unfinished” Symphony of 
Schubert, “The Entrance of the Gods 
Into Valhalla,” Bach’s Prelude and Fu- 
gue in B Minor for Strings, and Chab- 
rier’s “Espana.” 

The young people’s orchestral concert 
of Feb. 19 attracted a large audience to 
the Orpheum Theater, where several of 
the numbers already mentioned were re- 
peated. The music was preceded by ex- 
planatory remarks by Mr. Krueger, who 
has a happy faculty in this respect. 

That the orchestra has won a place in 
the hearts of Seattle music lovers is 
proved by the large audiences which 
support it. 





eve- 


Minnesota Symphonic Band Will Tour 
Four States 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., Feb. 19.—Twenty- 
oné cities in four states will be visited 
by the Carleton College Symphony band 
on its annual tour next spring. This 
band, led by James R. Gillette, is a com- 
bination band and orchestra with ’cellos 
and violins included. 


Named as Architects for New Opera House 





[Continued from page 1] 
contributions to modern’ stagecraft and 
theatrical design. He/fcame to this 
country from Vienna in 1911 and was 
naturalized in 1917. His career both 
here and abroad has been intimately as- 
sociated with the theater, his latest crea- 
tion being the Ziegfeld Theater at Sixth 
Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street. 

Mr. Morris is quoted as hay ng no defi- 
nite ideas as yet for the building. 
According to specificat he says, it 
will accommodate a» mimately 1000 
more than the old } , and have a cer- 
tain amount of space devoted to studios 
and other income-producing Uses. 

Said he: “From a superficial view of 
the problem, it seems certain that the 
new opera house cannot rise to a great 
height. The great span of the audi- 
torium makes it impossible to burden it 
with a towering superstructure, except 
at an excessive cost. I doubt if space 
would be left, outside of the auditorium, 
for the necessary elevator space for a 
tall building. I think that the income- 
paying space that is required may be 
obtained, while limiting the building to 
a moderate height.” 





Mr. Kahn’s Statement 


Mr. Kahn’s statement read: 

“A satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem involved in the planning and erec- 
tion of a new opera house suggests the 
co-ordinated services of architecturai 
talents, embracing both a wide experi- 
ence in architectural matters on a large 
scale and an intimate knowledge and 
experience in operatic production. With 
this end in view, the Board of Directors 
have selected Mr. Benjamin Wistar Mor- 
ris as architect. and Mr. Joseph Urban 
as associate architect, and are happy to 
announce that both these gentlemen have 
accepted. 

“Mr. Morris has achieved a position 
of great distinction in his profession. 
He has designed and executed works of 
first-rate importance, which have re- 
ceived the commendation of the public 
and of his professional colleagues. 
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Among these are the Cunard Building 
downtown, and the Morgan Memorial in 
Hartford, the latter erected by the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan in memory of his 
father. His work also ineludes the Bald- 
win residence at Mt. Kisco, awarded the 
gold medal by the Architectural League 
of New York in 1916, and the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, just completed at 
Wall and Pearl streets, New York. He 
has been commissioned as architect for 
the large club house of the American 
Woman’s Association in West Fifty- 
seventh Street, for which his plans are 
practically completed. Other works upon 
which he and his office are engaged are 
the Annex to the Pierpont Morgan 
Library and the new building for the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company. 
Mr. Morris has recently been appointed 
by President Coolidge a member of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts. 

“Mr. Joseph Urban is possessed of a 
profound knowledge of all the elements 
of grand opera production and the tech- 
nic of opera houses here and abroad. In 
addition to his high qualifications as a 
scenic artist, whose genius has been espe- 
cially evident here in his long associa- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, he is a talented architect of 
European training. He has just com- 
pleted the Ziegfeld Theater in New 
York, the Sunrise Theater in Palm 
Beach, and residences there for Anthony 
Drexel Biddle and E. F. Hutton. 

“The architects will, of course, place 
much reliance upon the experience and 
advice and consult the desires of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, the general manager, and 
Mr. Edward Ziegler, the assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and a most thorough study 
will be made of the latest and best devel- 
opment of the world’s opera house de- 
signs. 

“The Board of Directors look confi- 
dently forward to a happy and success- 
ful achievement, simple and dignified in 
its aspect, American in character, suited 
to its purpose, affording excellent ac- 
commodation to opera patrons, and eco- 
nomically sound in its structure.” 


CINCINNATI ORPHEUS 
CLUB GIVES RECITAL 


American Début of Tudor 
Davies Is Feature 


of Concert 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 26.—The Orpheus 
Club of Cincinnati, numbering some 100 
male singers, gave the second concert of 
its thirty-fourth season in the Emery 
Auditorium on Feb. 17. Prower Symons 
conducted, and Charles J. Young was 
the accompanist. The club shows prog- 
ress at each appearance, and is notably 
successful in passages which call for 
soft tones. 

Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor, made his 
American début at this concert, singing 
the Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger” 
and other music with good effect. Mr 
Davies’ intonation was true, and his dic- 
tion clear; and he sang with abundant 
tone and telling expressiveness. 

Dr. James G. Heller, who writes pro- 
gram notes for the Cincinnati Symphony 
concerts, spoke on “Retiring From Jazz’ 
at the Norwood Musical Club’s meeting 
on Feb. 22. The meeting was preceded 
by a luncheon. Rose G. Rockwell was 
chairman. 

The Bel Canto Club, under the direc 
tion of Giacinto Gorno, was announced 
to give “Mireille” in the Covington High 
School on Feb. 25. 

Faye Ferguson has been playing, a: 
piano soloist, with the Cincinnati Sym 
phony on tour. 


Nationalities Represented In 
Honolulu Audience 


HONOLULU, Feb. 17.—Ignace Jan Pad 
erewski received an ovation at a concert 
he gave at noon in the Princess Theater 
No fewer than twenty different national 
ities were counted in the audience. Pad- 
erewski’s visit was made a civic event 
He was welcomed by the Citizens’ Com- 


Twenty 
Paderewski’s 


mittee and tendered a reception at the 
or 


’ 


Young’s Hotel, at which a “leis,” 
wreath, was. placed about his neck. 
—T.H. 
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